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‘THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC: 
A ‘PEW WORDS ON MEETING AGAIN. 


At the commensement of a New Series of a popular work, 
Some explanation is due, goth-to the Public and ourselves, 
‘more ‘especially as a publication, under the samettitle, exists. 

We lywe no anztely to depreciate any, contemporaneous pro- 
duction, but, as we pish to gain no credit fre the merits of 
others, neither are we inclined to answeegfor heir ertors.* The 
work, of whick this is a* continuation, ftqs concluded in 
EIGHTY NUMBERS, tom Last Berne*a ngvore or 
Mrs. CHATTERLEY, pusrisnep Avaust 12, 1826; 
and we disclaim all knowledge of, or connexion with, any dra- 
matic biography, from that period unit the resent time, « 

The distinguishing feature of our work tas, its communi+ 
cation of swong facts in plain language. Jt spake of aclors 
and actresses as beings, whose biginess it ts to amuse—who | 
should be respected for their tants, but not idolked—scho 
should be remunerated handsomely, not metgnificently—twho 
should be applauded, not scarsiy ved, Weendeavoured to 

“bring down the claims of all hiswionic professors lo their 
true standard, and we bowed no feeour to the successful 
charlatan, = = : y 

Whatover mertt other preductions may possess as compo~ 

sitions, it iy evident that, from lack of resou_ces, they cansot 
contain the informati_n that has markeu our pages ; and, as 
all scenic memoirs “have been hitherto conducted by commi- 
nication with those whose lives are to be given to the Public, 
it is self-evident That the whole truth cannot be arrived at, 
There, we apprehend, rests the cause of the extraordinary 
sale of the First Series of Oxperry’s BroGRaray. . We 
had. no occasion to resort to Mussrs. Vrench, Elliston, §e. 
&€. for information. Lad «we Seen forced to do so, the 
memoirs mst have assumed a very different appearance s 
Sor who could turn that which he received as a favour, spo 
matter of reprehension? _~ 

When we commenced the Biography, we had an immense 
quantity of anecdote from the manuscr st of the lamented, 
actor whose name identifies this work. These resources wer, 
diminished, though not exhausted, when we concluded, Sir ie 


ik. PREPACE. 


. 
that period, the gratuitous communications of ¢ retired come- 
dian, and the manuscripts which we have purchasede of a 
deceased one, afford us fresh sources, and_almost inexhaus~ 
tible ones; and we once moraembark on a voyage for public 
favour, —secure, that our vessel carvies too much ammunition 
to be run down by any pirate; and that weare ourselves too 
much inureda storm Und stcess of weather, to be overcome 

, by eriticar squan, 

Our pages wilt, for the futures be dedicated to the notice of 
London actorsand actresses in every theatre. Talene shall 
be their Pecommendation to our notice—we Fequire no other. 
As every memoir will be incorporated with nolices of contem- 
orancous prof-csors, this production will be at once a history 
a the stage of th; present day, as weft as the biography of 
pawicular individuals. 

WheneveF the Subject chosen is cf insufficient “interest to 
fill our pages, we shall apf&nd to # a notice of some cele~ 
brated provincial-ctor ; and thus afford a view of those who 
are likely hereafter to delight-the Public. Whilst interest, 
ignorance, and caprice, _re recommending performers to~ 
metropolitan situatioxr——whilst one uoung man is engaged, 
becausé he is the manager’s nephew, wed young ladies, be- 
cause they are endeared to other rulers, by ties liffering 
from thosg of consanguinity,—it behoves the press not only ta 
exPfose suth practicem but to point out Phose individuals who 
ought to occupy the stations so unworlhily filled by poor re- 
lalives, or unprincipled favourites. In thés effort, we solicit 
the co-operation of our Correspondents 3 for, though we shall, 
not feel bound to adopt their epinions, we will in every case 
mace the most amp ¢ inquiry,and take steps to obtain an 
impartial criticism . ‘the performer named, whether he be the 
favourite Yf a Bath audience, or the neglected genius of abarn. 

Spectemur agendo ought to be the motto ¢,° those who 
ling hy the Public. We shall, therefore, make no More pro~ 
misés.- The most impartial and -talentcd part of the press 
pronounced our work tobe the best, if not the only, Dramatic 
Biography that wo ever written; and our rost strenuous 
“forts shall be used, to render the Second Series equal to the 

ste Tue Eprrors.” 
a .t 
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OF 


THOMAS COBHAM, . 
(OF the Cobouge Theatre.) 
—_ 
“© Tag it to your face, and worgt say it it the face of the 
‘whole world, that [never met a more civil-spoken gentleman.” 
> 


+ To tell whex€ Pye been, ¢ : : 
And woat faces I’ve seeny 
In places where @ my abode took, 
Tm sure it would fill a chancery Dill, 
Or as long be as Paterson’s RpadSook,—Ovrrom, 
e 


—_— 


Ir genius and pilent are to be measured by the standard 
of success, then is®the hero of the present memoir below 
Egerton, Serle, and others,’ in these requisites. ‘ The 
race is not always to the Swift,” says, the adage ; and too 
fatally is it verified in the unfortunaté profession of which 
Mr.Copaam isa member, Situations have become ob- 
jects of harter, and more interest is now requisite to ob- 
tain an engagement on the London boards, than is n@tes- 
sary for the securing a sinecure. Caprice, too, will thrust 
ignorance into the station talent shoul occupy; .and 


it is not unugnal to sce a man engag@i to mouth Shake-__ 
+ New Serres, Vou.L—l. 
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spoareyand nifirder Otway, on the mere ground of hisbeing 
a good bottle-companion, and a favourite of a bacchana~ 
lian manager. One gentleman, now at Drury, was en- 
gaged by Elliston, simply «tor his astonishing impu- 
dence.’? These were the ci-deant Lessee’s own words, 
Ouf present hero Jacks the three great requisites for a 
modern metropolitan performer—interest, luck, ang im- 
pudence. Waving tfus commenced with his deficiencies, 
let us pfoceed to highistory. ¥ 
‘Caomas Comaam, forty-one years since, began his 
pilgrimage of existence ;ehaving commenced br&thing 
in the early part of the year 1786, within the sound of the 
celebrated bells, whose clappers confer the title of cock- 
sey upon allgvenjge auditors. Mr. Cobham, sen., was 
a man of varigus and extensive knowledge, a devoted 
fower of sqjencg, a profound algebraist and mathemati- 
cian, and celebrated as an arehitectural draughtsman, 
Lt was our hero’s misfortgne to lose this parent ere he 
pad arrived at @a age failygto appre@iate the talents that 
were the admigation of anumerous circle. Y 
Master Copnam had @ow (o chovse a profession ; and” 
though, at this earlf period, he fal certain yearnings to~ 
“wards that ill-fated Me which he afterwards pursued,: 
they were checked (*scotcl’@ not kill’d’”) b§ the re- 
quest of his welowed mother, that he would become a 
printer, ‘fo Jearn fhe art and mystegy of which business 
he entered the office of his cousin, Mr. Joséph Aspin, an 
eminent printer, and author of Rs ouilaetal 
By this gentleman’s instruction he préfited so-much, that 
he was, in a short time, entfusted with the correction of 
the press, in thegourse of hi€ avovations in this way, 
several Yolurgjnod work¢ passed through his hands ; 
amongst the rest, an octawo edition of Shakespeare, which 
he read conjointly with the cclebrated Edmund Malone. 
The valuable observations of this ingenious commentator 
on the text of our * immortal bard,” sank deeply into 
the mind of ow hero, and gave a facility to his Shuke- 
sperian studies, wi@eh proved of infinite advantage to him, 


e 
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when he afterwards embraced the arduous rofession or 
an actor. At this time, the late Mr. George Cooke was 
playing in London, and My. Conuaw having witnessed 
that actor's inimitable performance of Shylock, it made an 
mpression upon his mind 9 intense, that he could think 
of nothing but the picture which the actor had drawn of 
the inegorable Jew. So powerful wag this Shylock-mania, 
that he became a momber of a private theaigS 


vee; ’ e.. 
4s Where "prenticed kings alarm’d the gapigg street,” 





for the Furpase of gratifying hi@ long-cherishtd dgsire of 
atlémpting to pourtray, upona stage, this difficult charac- 
ter, After encomntering many obsiacles, an- opportunity 
was at length affordeg, and never di@ mor feel more 
happy than did our youthfal hero, when hegfound himself 
arrayed in the “ Jewish gabardine.”? The @ plang whith 
was bestowed cpon Mr, CosaAm for this premature effort, 
(he had not then reached his #eventeenth year,) deter- 
mined his future desthation, ad he resolf€d to submit to 
the public his histrionic mete as soofi as he could 
procure an engagement, Upon the boards of the private 
theatre where our hercgmade his ¥ essay, and which 
was in Lamb's Ceaduit-street, another actor of the pre- 
sent day oteasionally appedted. This actor is Mr. Kean, 
who,.at the tarly ago of thirteen, recied There, dlerag- 
der’s Feast, agd Le®is’s poem of Alonzo and Imogine, 
From this theatre, Kean was engaged to recite at the Ly- 
ceum, and to give his assistance in elucidating an enter- 
tainment of singular scenic beauty, called The Egyptian, 
in which Milton’s L’ Allegro, was embodied by instanta- 
neous scenic changes, Mr. Kean de! iveting the text, 
which he did with most felicitous expression. We should 
premise, that Mr. Kean was then known only by/the 
name of Carey, his mother’s maiden appellation, he being 
the Master Carey, who, in the year 1800, gave readinfs 
at the Roll’s Rooms, Chancery-lane. At this place of 
entgxtainment De read, or rather delivere®, the entire 
play of The Merchant of Venice, in the s@le since adupted 








s 
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‘by that celébrated elocutionist, Smart. . This attempt 
(for, merging the question of success or failure, as an 
attempt it was wonderful) proves a precocity of talent in 
the star of Drury, that is seldom followed up by maturer 
excellence, and afferds a triumphant refutation to the 
axiom, that “ clever children prove dull men,” bf 
Young Kean, alia: Carey, inoculated our presen, hero; 
and CopaXh under his advice and guidance, quitted the’ 
printing-office, and-started for Watford, in Hertfordshire, 
where he made‘is first appearance in the year 3808, under 
the maragement of Mr. J@rrold. Mr. Jerrold’s company 
contained an infinitude of sucking Thespians ; but tne ma- 
nager proved a skilful nurse, for most of his histrionic 
< infants thro# amacingly, Oxberzy was there, studying 
the rudiments, J. Russell and Wilkinson, then, or short- 
ly afterwerds, were also thus employed ; whilst, in ex- 
perience, though not in years, Kean was the oldest actor 
amongst,them. Month afer month did these gentlemen 
remain together, fighting Yor first-Pate parts ; for, be it 
known, that ©xberry and Wilkinson laid claim to Rolla, 
Romeo, and Richard, ag well as their’ more tragica] asso- 
elates. On the removal of the <ompany from Watford 
to St. Alban’s, ConmAm quitted the scene of, ,dramatic 
warfare, leaving the present hero of Drury to persuade 
Wilkinson to’surrender up the Jafiers to him. A few 
nights previous to his departure, our hergghad to play in 
some piece, in which himself and Oxberry sustained the 
characters of two heroical chiefs—now, Tromas Connam 
had espied, in the wardrobe of the aforesaid Mr. Jerrold, 
a certain dress, beclad in which he determined on de- 
lighting the polite aatives, previous to his exit : but, alas! 
any one_of the other performers might have said, with 
Gratiano, C : 


w “My eye, my lord, can see as far as yours.” 


Kean and little Wilkey had both viewed this garment 
with eyes of ravour, and determined, on scme future ace 
casion, to appropriate it to the embellishment of their 
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own persons; and Oxberry, during his visflation to the- 
wardrobe, on that very day came to a similar conclusion, 
and actually carried off the dress, to adorn himself for 


, the rival chieftains « Choleric Copnaat couldn’t brook 
“Sty? and, although his ad¥ersary was six inches taller, 


and two stone heavier, he attempted to regain the dress, 
vi et amis. Fortunately, the managgr’s wife interfered 


“between the belligerent powers, just as KgM, Wilkey, 


&c. were joining in the conflict, Wehat the unfortunate 
garment suffered in the course of the battR, it is now too 
Jate to ascertain; but our hero®was, it is saifl, flypg into 
a wardrobe basket, still clinging with amiable tenacity 


» to the fatal cause of the dispute. 


« What great events from little Muses few 


W. Oxberry declared he wid sooner resign hip engagt- 
ment than the dress, andewas in consequence discharged. 

In a few days, Mr. CopnAmgalso quitted the company, 
and his next engageMent wasgat Margaté, where he at- 
tracted the attention and kindly notice of Mrs. Davison” 
From Margate our hero went Guernsey, where he 
joined Mr. Hughes’s gampany, and With it returned to 
‘England, to the theatres of Ex@ter and Weymouth. 
During tRe season that Me. Counam was at Weymouth, 
his late Majesty qonoured that place witlehis presentg, 
and during his residence there, visited the theatre every 
evening. It unfortunately happened that, at this time, 
cataracts had formed on his Majesty?s eyes; in conse- 
quence of which, his departure from Weymouth was 
hastened, for the purpose, as it was said, of having an 
operation performed, whith it was hoped would relieve 
him. Such was his Majesty’s chernctefistic penerolence, 
that, although obliged to wear a green shade, and suffer- 
ing much from the lights of the theatre, he continted his 
visits to the last evening of his stay, upon which occagpn 
Mr. Copuam (it being his benefit) was honoured witlr the 
royal command, We have been the moregparticular in 
the mention of -this, as it was the last eight his late Ma- 

te gd 


« 
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~jesty ever @onoured a theatre with his presence. Our 


hero’s next engagement was with Mr. Beverly, at Wool- 
wich, who, being at that time a member of the Covyent- 
garden company, had frequently the assistance of what 
are termed—stars. . The aturection of these had a powery 
fully magnetic influence in congregating a full attend- 
ance at his theatre, when the efforts of those who were 
‘Tittle ktaayn to ‘fame,’ too frequgntly failed in doing- 
0. During the season that Mr. Connam avas at Wool- 
wich, thé theatre had, at different times, the assistanee 
of Megsrs..Cooke, Ellisen, Dowton, Manden, ‘amery, 
Incled6n, Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Powell, Mrs, Mountain, and 
Miss Smith, now Mrs, Bartley. At this place our hero 
sustained aapariougly diversified line of business. First 
tragedian—first singer—light and‘low comedian, and the 
motley hero in pantomime. @Noi unfrequently has it hap- 
pened, that, after dying * witkyharness on his back,’’ in 
Richard, he has finished the labours of the night with 
capering through a pantorgime as Fzarleguin. 

Our hero, ike his early friend and companion, Kean, 
learned to do every tiing that can be done upon the 
stage. They were both known as dramatic defiancers ; 
for, from their capavilities for ‘ ‘sustaining any line, the 
manager who possessed the se-vices of either, might defy 
ary other performer to distress him b; devertion. Pan 
ginss, Capt. Macheath, Sir Anthony Absolute, Dennis Bul- 
gruddery, Sir Giles Overreach, and Farmer Ashfield, are all 
contained in one season’s list of our hero’s assumptions, 
Men thus actively employed, could not, it is presumed, 
have had much time for recreation ; but, certain it is, that 
Mr. Kean found leisure sufficient to do that which awa- 
kened the jealowy and roveyge ofa worthy tradesman, 
who hit ‘iporthe magnanimous vengeance of endeavour- 
ing to get Kean seized by a press-gang. The conse- 
Atience was, that the erratic Edmund was concealed in a 
cock-loft, whilst his dramatic duties devolved on Con- 
nam. Not contented with endoavourirf¥ to enrich the 
navy, by the Services of Kean, the cornutkd victim, for 
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what reasons we do not pretend to say, wisfted our hero 
to enter the army; but Copram had no military notions, 
any more than Kean had ngutical ones’; and, whilst his 
friend lay perdue in his attical retreat, our hero began 
“wying his capacities for the“army, by marching away just 
before a ballot for the militia had prescribed his route. 
We bave beerdigressing sadly, andgnust now get back 
‘to Woolwich. ‘Towards the end of the seasoy @Mr. Stan- 
ley, amember of the company, took hig benefit—whether, 
like ‘Stgnley, in Richard the Third, his © friends were 
ready In the north,” we do not$retend to sa$; byt, that 
they displayed a miserable lack of readiness in the south, 
was too evident; for, on his night, the Woolwich theatre 
was deserted, Attribyting this to a wet nigi® or some of » 
the other usually assigned causes of dramatic failure, he 
_ applied to the powers «hat'were, for leage tg take & 
second benefit: the mimager refused permission, the’ 
theatre was closed, and the company dismissed, without 
Mr, Stanley again trfing his fajends. Th@ present Mrs. 
Bartley, then Miss Smith, at that_period asmost attrac- 
tive star, had promised Mr, Stanlby to shine forth on his 
second benefit; and he,was not a man*to be deterred by 
the trifling obstacles of having no“theatre, no perform- 
ers,and no dresses. Messrs.6tanley and Copnam cogitated 
deepby, and the result was—the latter plaaed himself op 
the exterior of one of the Woolwich stages, and came to 
town. To the Harp he immediately turned his steps, and, 
behind a quartern of Seagar and Evans, and a pipe, he 
found his early associate, Kean. To mention the dilem- 
ma, and obviate all difficultfes, was the work of a moment. 
Douglas was fixed upon ag the play, the great tragedian 
remarking, “ We can cut Annd, and g@f them with songs 
instead ofa farce.”’ Still one difficulty presented itéelf. 
In one of the scenes, five persons are on at once now, 
this could not be very ingeniously managed by four ing- 
viduais. In search of a friend, (that long search in this 
bad world,) Kean and Copa prowled fogth; and, be- 
heath the Piazzas, met Mr. Chapman of the Theotre- 
. « eS 
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| ‘royal, Covelfi-garden, Few words suffice with good fel- 
lows :—~in short, he agreed to assist them. Back went 
our hero to his expectant friegd, who, during his absence, 
Was not, as our readers may premise, exactly upon roses. 
They immediately took a large room at the Navy Tavernt 
He of Drury borrowed two Scotch dresses, and Chap- 
-man and Copnam,providing themselves, they hed the | 
necessary tecorations. Scenery was out of the question, 
for the‘landlord weald not permit any to be fixed s and 
they had not afy to fix, if he would. Flaming angptince- 
bills were Rsaed—all Woolwich were awakened—and, 
perhaps, the novelty of a performance in a room, did 
somewhat towards attracting an audicnce. The cast of 
the play st@d thus:— Young Norvgl,Kean 3 Old Norval, 
Stauley ; Glenalvon, Copna a3 Lord Randolph, Chapman ; 
atid Lely Rangolph, Miss Smith. When the night came, 
and this lady arrived, she with difficulty restrained her 
risihle faculties, at the wovelty of her situation. She 
found herself Stddenly tragsported Hom the immense and 
brilliant stage of the metropolis, to a room dimly lighted 
by a few candles, whére,. with a simplicity worthy the 
age of Shakespeare, the sacred barrier which should di- 
vide the audience frd%e the acters, was literally nothing 
more or less than the curtain appertaining to the ‘win- 
dow of the »o0m; which, being hung upon a sfting, 
was so contrived as to be capable o# being withdrawn to 
and fro; as oceasion required. ‘The briiliancy of the act- 
ing, however, compensated for afl other defects. At 
the end of the play, Miss Smith spoke Collins’s Ode on the 
Passions; Mr. Kean recited Alonzo and Imogine; and 
Mr. Cosuam sang two comic ‘songs, to chase away the 
tears with which*the woés of Lady Randolph had be- 
dewed the cheeks of the auditora. From this night’s 
entertainment, Mr. Stanley and our hero derived some 
eadsiderable profit. The tickets were issued at five 
shillings each, and: the room was crowded to suffocation 
with ail the faakion of Woolwich and Blackheath. : 
From Woolwigh Mr. Counam went to Portsmout’. 
° = 


a 
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Here he joined a company which was under Me manage- 
ment of Messrs."Kelly and Maxfield, After remaining 
With these gentlemen for some time, he was igduced to 
accept an offer which was made to him by the late Mr. 
“Shatford, proprietor of the Qalisbury and, Isle of Wight 
théatres. This gentleman proposed to him a liberal sa- 
lary, in consideration of which, he was to take the lead 
2s an actor, and to have delegated tf him thafMluties of 
stage-manager. Our hero having acgepted’ Mr. Shat- 
ford’s Sffer, joined his compkny at Nowpoms, in the Isle 
of Wigh@ and continued, until tye final exit ef his em- 
. Ployer, the diréctor‘of his theatres, and his principal Sctor. 
¢ Mr. Shatford had been, for many years, the caterer of 
public amusements for the inhabitants of S@isbury, as 
weil as for those of seferal othcr towns in that neigh- 
bourhood. His death left a blank in i yock of 
harmloss pleasure,” and wes much lamented. Mi 
Actor and stage-manager at Salisbury, Mr. Connam 
found full employmente but lovg, which 


“ Will come, when it willcome,” © 


* found its way to the breast pf our herogand “ gave him 
unquiet dreams.’? Miss’ Drake, th® leading actress of 
the theatre @was the object ofebis affection, His passion, 
it will easily be surmised, found fuel in his nightly enact» 
ments of Romeo and J@ffier, togher Juli and Belvidera ; 
“ Love,” as'Simon says, “ played at ducks and drakes 
with his heart.’? In fine, the stage-manager mtade his 
declaration—found the lady in a consenting cue—her 
heart was a prompter for him—she uttered ** Yes,” in the 
sweetest first music that actof ever heard—the bell rang— 
and, after the ceremony of the ring, Me curtain was 
drawn. Mrs, Cobham is descended trom a family of 
great respectability in Devonshire, where many of her 
telatives possess very considerable estates. The happw 
cougie remained at Salisbury until the death of Mr. Shat- 
ford erminated their engagement. Mr.S. Ragsell, better 
known, .as Jerry Sneak Russell, availed iimself of their 
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services ff Oxford, where, through the.kindness of Lord 
Grenville, the chancellor of the University, he had obtained 
permissien to open a theaye, contrary to the University 
Statutes, which prohibit theatrical amusements altogether, 
Upon this clawical ground} Mr. Copaam became a great 
favourites and the celebrity he obtained there,induced Mr. 
Penley, of the Fglkstone and Hastings theatres,éo goand - 
witness igperformance. Mr. Pealey bad, at this period, 
(1810,) enteredwipon a speculation for opening the, West 
London thedire, Tottenham-strect,Tottenham-c; urt-road, 
(terng incbgnita to balf%£ London,) with a superior com 
pany, and he immediately engaged our hero as leading 
tragedian. Sampson Peniey, now of Drury, was the * 
light constian swPenley himself performed the old men, 
and some of the low comedy; and Miss Watson, of the 

*Cobguyg ; Wiss Jonas, late of the Surrey ; and the Misses 
Penleys, were also membersf the company. On Cop-. 
Han’S arrival in tows he found, in the author of the 
piece in whfth he was @ make Mis first appearance, his 
wardrohe €oe, Oxberry. Their juvenile broils were 

' speedily forgotten. “Owberry had resigned all thoughts 
of the truncheon, + he was enjoying a handsome salary 
as the low comediah of the Lyceum, it was got probable 
that he and Cosnam would*have occasion to fight again. 

 Marmiony dramatised front Scott’s poem of the same 
name, by Mr. Oxberry, Was brd&ght out, in which Mr, 
Copuam played the hero, and with so much success, that 
the piece had a successful run of thirty or forty nights. 
Mr. and Mrs, Copnam were afterwards at the Surrey 
theatre ;* and from thence they went .to perform at the 
East London, known formerly as the Royalty. At this 
place,the regular dramd was performed in all the varieties 
of play, opera, and farce ; and, although this was a known 





* . 
* Whilst at the Surrey, Richard IIT. was producedqvith 
homes; andyjonzam was the hero of Bosworth field, with White 
Surrey beneath gim. 
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infringement upon the rights of the two natiowal theatres, 
yet, the proprietors of these establishments looked on in 
silence, fearful to call thegattention of the public too 
_ closely to their monvpoly, and having some, and not ill- 
grounded apprehensions, theft if this place of amusement 
for the play-going citizens (the Kast London) were 
closed,@pplication would be made tc, Parliament for a 
third theatre. At the East London, Mr. Consri™ was for 
some time the hero, and performed,ewith distinguished 
success. the principal characters in the whole range of 
‘the drama, The part, however¥in which he partiailarly 
attracted public notice at this time, was Richard. 

The success of Kean had rendered a Richard a deside- 
ratum ; and Mr. Copram, in the forlern ré@ons of the 
Royalty, received a message from the Upper House. In 
an interview which the Covent-garden patgnteesrequest- 
ed with Mr. Copgam, he offered him a handsome sum for 
two nights’ performances, and an engagement for three 
years, at an advancing salary fom £12, should his suc- 
cess with the town be complete. The part selected for 
his apearance was Rickard ; and our readers will readily 
admit, that Mr. Kean’s great popularity at the other 
house, in this character,.rendered fhe attempt of it, by 
any other person, one of pé&uliar hazard. Two gentle- 
men had essayed the performance of ig, intthe course of 
the season, upon the €ovent-garden boards, but without 
SUCCESS, . © 

The way in which Meggott was treated at the Hay- 
market, and poor Edwards at Covent-garden, must be 
green in the memory of our readers. These gentlemen 
had been singled out as victims to tl ferocity of the 
public, during the Kean fever ; ‘and the annals of.cruelty 
and brutality present nothing more disgusting or dis- 
graceful, than the conductpursued towards them. Such 
was the thea terror of the assumption of Richard, -1hM® 
established favourites shrunk from the attempt—even 
Kemble and Young declined the contest—wnd Mr. Con- 
HAM was brought into the field, some€hat against hie 
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own judgm@nt, but strongly encouraged, by the opinion 
of hisfriends. Whatever of diffidence Mr. Copnam might 
have felt in the undertaking, it was in no way lessened 
by a circurastance which took place previous to his per-~ 
formance. On the morning Sf the day, upon the evening 
of which he was to set his all upon a cast, he received 
several anonymous notes, apprising him that sevewil par~ 
ties had fegn formed, for the purpose of rendering his 
attempt aburtive—gnay, one went so far as to assem, that 
above seventyeclerks in a public-office were to be mar- 
shalled in @ body, and ® procéed to the theatr® to put 
at rest, by their clamour, all his pretensions to public 
favour, Mr. Copnam was disposed to treat the infor- 
mation whigh had geen thus conveyed to him, with little 
attention ; but, when the evening’s performance come 
mtenced, $e fognd that his anonymous correspondents had 
been cOrrect.” Before the endeof his first soliloquy, se- 
veral persons, who had been dispersed through the house, 
made a simultaneous attagk upon Im, and continced, by 
every species of annoyance of which they were masters, 
to intimidate the actor, notwithstanding that they were 
repeatedly put down by the majority of the house. The 
uproar which these p&cecdings caused, served of course 
to mar the performance—bui@ in the hope that fhis sort of 

rsecution would be discontinued, the play was given 
out for a second r&presentation, Uapon this occasion, the 
same attempt yas made to annoy our hero, but the num- 
bers of the opposing party being less numerous than on 
thé former night, they were kept tolerably quiet until 
half-price, when they gained a considerable accession of 
strength, by the entrance of nfany of those who had at- 
tended upon the frmer etening. The good sense, how- 
ever, of the house prevailed; and the majority of the pit, 
in order to mark their indignat@pn of this unworthy treat- 
Mpnt, arese from their seats, and cheered our hero with 
encouraging and enthusiastic plaudits. After this ex- 
pression of good feeling, Mr. Cosuax continued his 
career triumphar@ly. and without inierrnnfion. feave af 


\ 
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applause,) to the end of the tragedy. In the“ent scene, 
he was honoured with nine rounds of applause! An 
opinion prevailed, that this opposition was organised and. 
supported by “the: Wolves,” a club, of which Mr. 

Kean was the president. ‘ 

Our hero has always acquitted-Kean of any participa- 
tion in this conspiracy against talent. We have got space 
here to give any deta# of the club to which we have al- 

luded, but refer our readers to the Memoir of Kean, ® , 
the enlarged edition of Oxberry's Biographf, for full in- 
formation. - ° . 

Oir principles being to tell « the truth, the whole truth, 
dnd nothing but the truth,’? we deem it imperative to 
mention a circumstanee, which Mr. Comaw’s -judging 
friends might wish to conceal. To our tale :-—Our hero 
is exceedingly abstemious, and consequent] affeetad by 
a smaller quantity of the jutce of the grape, than the ge-, 
neraliiy of dramatic ppetenors résurrounded by arxious 
friends, on the day of his appAring at Covent-garden, 
who, judging his constitution by theirs, urged im to take 
a glass, to keep his spirits at their proper pitch of eleya- 
tion, Mr. Copuam exceeded the limits of prudence ; and, 
though not jn a state of extreme irfoxication, was too 
much excited to give his tMents fair play. We hate 
blinking facts; and are assured, that MrgCotuam’s good@ 
sense will convince hin®& that we mention this with no in- 
vidiuus motive. = * 

+ From Coventegarden, Mr. Conuam returned to the East 
London theatre, being under articles {o the proprietors, 
and continugd playing there with great success. It hap- 
penetk that Mr. Jones, the late patentee, grrived in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of recruiting*his farces, at the period 
when Mr. Conuam’s articles, with his employers in/the 
east, had nearly expired; nd baving heard much of his 
ability, he was induced to witness his performance o 
Shakespeare’s King John, with which he was so well satis- 
fied, that he proposed to him an engagement for Crow- 
street, at his fir$t salary—making Mrs. C&bham a liberal 
oficr at the same time. - 
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Mr. Cofusx, having accepted Mr. Jenes’s terms, made 
his first bow to an Irish audience at Crow-street, Dec, 
1817, in the character of Sir Giles Overreach, in Massin- 
ger’s play of 4 New Way to Pay Old Debts. in which he, 
was very favourably receifed. His next part was Ber- 
tram, in Mr, Maturin’s tragedy of that name. He re-+ 
peated the latter character several times ; and, far his per- 
formanté of it, was very highly’ complimented by the 
@lented author, © Mt. Copaam continued gainingrapidiy 
in Public eximation, until his legitimate claim to the 
sank he Held was decited with the audience of ‘Dublin, 
by his personation of Macbeth and Richard. tt farely - 
happens that tragic actors are found useful in the operd- 
tic depai@.hent cf the theatre; yetan one accasivn he was 

+ called upon, and carnestly entreated, to do the part of 

” Lord Willion, in The Haunted Lower, in consequence of 
Mr, Horn’s sudden illness, add when no other play could 
“well be substituted. &o well did he acquit himeclf, thot 
he was encored in several of his Songs, one of which was 
the difficuld bravura of Spirit of my sainled Sire. Mr. 
Jones considered Mr. Copnam’s exertions upon this occa~ 
sion so well deserving of seward, that, in a letter which 
he wrote to him ufe next morning, to thank him for his 
services, he enclosed a bahk-note for £25." When Mr. 
_ Harris obtained the patent for the Dublin teatre, he 
re-engaged our hero, who, with Warde, now of Covent- 
garden, ‘divided the leading business. 

Oar limits oblige us to omit several relations conneot- 
ed withthe Dublin management, which we shall endcavour 
to incorporate in some less anecdotal biggraphy; we 
have only at present space to say, that he quitted Dublin 
in 18@4, and opencd &t the Gobourg, in Faust. Since 
which, in addition to all the leading tragedy, he has per- 

* formed Hawthorn and Cap Bfacheath at that theatre ; 
Qand, for a few weeks, given his services to that il]-fated 
place of entertainment, the Surrey. 

To takeva view of Mr. Copnam’s capabilities as an 
actor, we mus? speak of bim in those Characters which 
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he has had no opportunity of assuming in the metropolis, 
which he has only performneg in the far region of the 
Arya. . 

‘he great feature of our hefo’s acting is its entire ori- 
ginality. Kean, his early companion, who has out. 
stripped gim in fortune, though superior to Copnam in 
other points, falls belogy him in this: G. F. Qofke was 
the great original of which Kean is the shadow ; and, 
mixing his style with Bologna’s serious pagtomime, thé 
star of Drury made himself ha he is, Though only 

. fifteen years bave elapsed since the depariure of Cooke, 
the present race of play-goers havé forgotten him; and - 
Kean’s imitations remgin undetected _by U.@ million, 
though’ typy are as obyious, though not as servile, as 
‘Young’s attempts to copy Kemble. ees 

Kean and our hero haves onc attribute in common— 
energy. Right or wrong, theyeyis a prevailing spirit 
about the performanceMof these ‘gentlemen, that leads 
the anditor with it. It is Kean’s error to be.too extra- 

. Vagant and familiar—it is our hero’s to be too elevated, 
» too pompous. Kean is for giving us tragedy in an -un- 
dress—Copaam agorns her in all the #rmality of a court 
suit. Wher®Conaam has a yart in which he cannot de- 
generate into grandeuf, he is excellent. Nodring can be 
more in keeping than hig early scenes of “ob Roy. The 
careless freedom, and air of bravado, with which he 
sings—* 


e 


« Come, open your gates, and iet me gang free,” 
is admirable ; but the inflated diction, thrown into the 
characters he is doomed to assung, at the Cobourg, has 
done him an irreparable injury. Z 
Our hero is, by many degyees, the best actor that/has 
ever appeared at our minor theatres. In naming hing 
id s 





* These lines are spouted by Mr. Macready, in-direct defi- 
ance to the intention of the anthor of the play,@nd the descrip- 
\ tion of the novelist. 
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with the members of ihe royal theatres, we may say, a3 
we have already said in the first series of this work, that 
he might be our third tragedian ; but, remaining where he 
is, is not the way to become so, No man’s genius can 


be so. great, or his talgnt so extraordinary, as to with~ ~ 


stand the temptations to overact that a mingr theatre 
holds forth. baie he 

*, As a tragedian, Mr.Copaam has more genius than 
knowledge ggand more physical than acquired power of 

execution 3 his voice Js ng and clear, ana his ma- 

nagément of it excellent. iSNe 

As a general actors Mr. Copaam has few competitors. 
His low gmedy, is pleasing; higginging, in the true En- 
glish school, unornamented, buf correct and effgctive. 

Gur hero ja by far too good, to be condemned to deliver 
Mr.‘Barryriiore’s nonsense gnd Mr. Milner’s trash; and 
we earnestly entreat hjm,to quit a spot, where his talent 
cannot be appreciate ‘because. it is not fairly tried. 
Surely, Dublin, Liverpool, Bath, or York, where Shake-. 
speare is occasionally acted,,would accord more with 
our,hero’s taste than St, Ggorse’s Fields! 

Mr. Copnam ha. two ren—sop and daughter— 
and, as a husband and a fecher, sets an example, which it 
would be happy, indeed, if the mefbers of his profession 
strove to imitate. His habits gre domestic ; and, “al- 
though the soul of good fellowship enlivens his board, he 





never suffers hilarity io descend to buffeonery, ar the . 


pleasures of the table to be disgraced by excess. His 
conversational powers are cqnsigerable ; his room-singing 


excellent ;, and few men have greater qualifications to, 


delight as a companigr. 
Mr. Copnam is five feet five inches in height; of a 
dark complexion ; and his countenance marked and exe 
«wPressive. . 
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CO the Adelphi Theatre.) 


— 
Panny was made for bliss.---Moorz. 


4 
TueEne are a certain’numberef persons in the dramatic 
world, admitted, on all hands, to possess gygat talents, 
whom everybody is delighted to sec upon the stage, and 
yet who never draw one shilling to any theatre what- 
ever, An attractive and a good performer are terms by 
no means synonymous. Te theatres which have been 
obliged to dismiss, when Liston came to stay, a few year; 
back, cannot now contain the numbers he -attracts. 
Fashion, caprice—give it what name thou wilt, reader— 
rules dramatic destinies; and it is so mere a matter of 
chance, that all speculation on the matter is ridiculous, 
It is a bitter truth, that our sterling performers never 
draw. The names of Miss Kelly, Dowton, Fawcett, and 
Mrs. Davidson, will not make fve shillfpgs difference in 
the receipts of the house ; whilst a dramatie charlatan, 
without a tythe of the talent or experience, and none of 
the genius, of any one of them, will attract a throng. ® 
Great, without being popular; delightful, but not 
attractive; talented, but aulucky,—is tke subject.of 
our present memoir; who was boro ia the year 180}, 
. New Series, Vou. 1—2. af 
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Her father, Mr. Copeland, was the proprictor of the 
Dover circuit; and little Fanny was, in very early 
life, initinted into the dramatic mysteries, being only 
three years old when she spelt the lamps, as the child 
in Pisarro. The life of 2 manager’s daughier, who 
plays what she pleases, and pleases whenever she plays, 
affords little matter for narration. Every yea® added 
fresh attraogions to our heroine ; find, at ‘an age when 
other females are learning the rudiments of their. art, 
she was a mistress of hers. ry 

Metropolitan favour fas still wanting, to give a gur- 
rency to her talents; London being the dramatic mint, 
where all metal finds its stamp of value. Miss Booth at 
one housegind Miss Kelly at the ether, preciuded the en- 
Sagement of our heroine at either Drury-lane or Covent- 
Bardeg,and ge Haymarket was chosen as a dernier re- 
sort, where she appeared, in tRe season 1817, Cicely, in 
The Bee Hive, and the Pw, e, in Thg Follies of a Day, were 
not characters in which was Possible to create a great 
sensation, and Miss Coperanp, at the Haymarket, was 
regarded more for her utility than her talent. On some 
occasions, she came forward as the substitute for Miss 
Mathews, during her illness ; but the convalgscence of 
that, fair favourite always Snsigned our heroine to the 
Welf. At the clgse of ihe summer season, Miss Copr- 
LAND went to the Olympic theatre, here a superior com- 
pany were then performing. Here, a more diversified 
Tange of characters was open to her, and she rapidly be~ 
came a favourite. Having thus launched among the 
minors, her next step was to jhe Surrey, then under the 
management of Tom Dibdin, where she made her debut 
as Madge Wildfi®, in THE Heart of Mid Lothian. 

Mr. Dibdin’s talents are various and peculiar, In hig 
carly life, he was bimself a performer of no mean talent : 
Wt he surrendered the sock, to become a dramatic writer, 
and passed his life in observing the scenic exertions of 
others, instead of making any of his own. The result of 
these observation has been a capacity of comprehending, 
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at once, the powers and peculiarities of every, individual 
he beholds. In this way, Mr. Dibdin took measure of our 
heroine, as he had long préviously done of Mr. Fitz- 
william. He also discovereg that the lady and gentle- 
man, to use a managerial term, worked well together ; 
and he drew upon his invention for a series of pieces, in 
which I@ could display their talents to. the beg advan- 
tage. © ° 

The only two managers who have followed the system 
of writing up their performers, are, Messrs. Dibdin and 
Arnold. The former, by the Wnaided exercise of his 
own’ pen; the latter, with the assistance of* Pocock} 
Beasley,and Peake. Knight, Wilkinson, Wrench, nay, 
even Miss Kelly, were made by this systern Mt the Ly- 
ceum 5 whilst Ifuntley, Watkin Burroughs, Wyatt, Mra, 
Brooks, our heroine, and ber hushand, wew® all thas as~ 
sisted at the Surrey. Amdhgst them all, our heroine least 
needed such adventitipus aid; or she had the mind to 
conceive, and the power to extcute, a numerous range 
vf characters. By the bye, we have named the engage- 
ment of our heroine by Mr. Dibdin, without explaining 
the circumsiances that led to it, which—as evincing 


e 
“ What great events frm little causes flow,—* 


Py r 
are worth narrating. Mr. Dibdin went to Deal, to give 
his son the benefit of sea-bathing, and was wasting a few 
moments in Trott’s Room, when the worthy proprietor 
commenced an evlogium on the taleuts of a young actress, 
then at Dover; but Mr. Dibdin turned a manager’s ear 
to what he deemed the praises of frigndship. and the 
matter passed over. The con¥ersation had,, however, 
awakened the curiosity of Master Dibdin, which was 
partly aided by the fact that he had never visited a provins 
cial theatre, and partly by the information, that the nctrel 
in question was very young and very pretty. The young 
invalid fairly badgered the dramatist intp an eight miles* 
journey; and, with a special unwillingness to be pleased, 
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Mr. Dibdis entered the Dover theatre. One scene from 
our heroine repaid his journey, and that night he en- 
gaged her. . 

The system to which wegiave just alluded, of fitting 
parts to actors, has been much abused by the facetious 
gentlemen who write reports for newspapers—these re- 
Ports bajng generally a species of blank-cartrid@e- criti- 
cism—verPnoisy, but never pro 'ucing any effect—un- 
less, indeed, the more slanderous attacks of some of them 
may be compared to a cannonade, where every report 
carries a wound with iff These gentlemeh have depre- 
cated the system—and there they are right: but they 
have termed it a modern inuovation—and there they were 
wrong. @aumont and Fletcher decidedly wrote for 

articular actors 5 nay, Shakespeare thought it necessary 
lo threw in #line into one of his tragedies, to excuse the 
figure of his hero; for, Taylor, who was the original 
Hamlet, had an alderm&nic plenyude of flesb; and, to 
fit the philosophic prin€e for him, the King or Queen 
(we really Yorget which) is made to say— 





“* Our son ip fat, and scant of breath.” 
z “ € 
« Foote, in The Prators, and O’ Keefe, when he made 
the obesity of Mrs. Webb a subjeceof animadyersion and 
a cause of merriment, might have shielded themselves be- 
neath the example of the Swan of Avon. Mr. Dibdii aby 
following the track of O’ Keefe, drew out the capabilities 
of our heroine ; and also, perhaps, to a degrec, confined 
them. For, discovering what ghe could do inimitably well, 
he made up parts&a whichthe only repeated herself, and did 
not venture to bring her forward in other things, in which, 
as she has since proved, she might have been equally suc- 
@ssful, Miss Corrrann’s excellence as a musician was 
not overlooked by the manager: she was introduced in a 
harp song, and executed the accompaniment enchantingly ; 
doing equal credit to her own fame, and to the talent of 
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her instructor, Mr. Suiton,of Dover.* Her singing was 
chaste and excellent ; -and, for this accomplishment, she 
is also under some obligation to Mr. Sutton’s tuition, 

Those who recollect the Gurrey at the time when our 
heroine «+ made ali sunshine there,’’ surrounded as she 
was by a host of talent, now tcattered—neyer, we fear, 
to be M-assembled gn that spot—those who #emember 
this, will recur to those evenings as bright Ones in their 
earthly pilgrimage ; for there was a spirit yf conviviality 
in the place, not to be felt in thg lofiier domes of Drury 
and,its stuperidous rival. You came into the Surrey, and 
greeted four or five faces (Huntley’s, Fitzwilliam’s, and. 
Mrs. Brookes’s, were amongst them) as famiggar to ye— 
you had a sort of personal feeling for them all, indepen- 
dent of your admiration for their talent—they seomed to 
belong io one auother—xou could not fancy ahy one 
but our heroine playin, beside little Vitz.—nor could 
the presence of a mume fasc igting woman compensate 
for the loss of the matron-like, but delightful Mrs. B. 
—they seemed one family of theatricals, bound in an 
union of affection and of talent. Their points were made 
as if by mutual understanding; av this was the mere 
effect of Imbitually acting gogether, and understanding 
each other’s style: sv that, at length, (to horrow a mez 
taphor from mechanisg:,) their cxertiofis dove-tailed s& 
as to form a complete piece. Colman, speaking of an 
apparently peaceful domus, says— 














° 

* It is pleasant to record the praises of agvorthy man, even 
in such transitory pages as ours. is tribute is a just and an 
honest one, be it ever so perishable. Our recollections of Mr. 
Sutton picture many happy hours, that the good fellowship of 
the man, and the genius of the musician, once created for us. 
little dreams who now pens this notice of his estimable qualitio 
and of his enviable talents—oue, who remembers him with fecl- 
ings of friendship and interest—who rejoices to hear of his wel- 
fare—and shail always feel joy in Ioarning of any accession to - 
his happiness. ° 
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“ You would have thought, since tonanted by friara, 
That peace and harmony dwelt there eternally; 
‘Whoever told you ¥o, weae cursed liars, 
Tac holy friars quarrell’d most infernally.” 


In like manner was the apparent cordiality at the Surrey— 
hollow and artificial—at least, as far as related to two 
or three C7 its members, Be it premised to our readers, 
that Mr. FitAvilliam did love (and was beloved again by) 
our heroine, Tis affection was no secret ; for, even-be- 
fore the curtain, it was watter of observation 5 and, when 
they came in contact as rustic lovers, in tife numberjess 
delightful farcettas that Dibdin produced, the audience 
fairly sympethised with what they believed to be the real 
state of their feelings, Now, though Mr. Fitzwilliam be 
not that figure of a man whom we should deem 


“ Framed to make4women false 3” 
aod though he lacks, by nearly twelve inches, the altitude 
requisite fora Romeo,—yet he had made sad havoc in the 
hearts of the ladies at the Surrey side: by which we 
gather, that the Surrey lasses are caught by more dimi- 
nutive proportions than those necessary to charm dam- 
sels in almost every other part of the universe.” Amongst 
the many Stacirasand Roralanas, of whom Mr. Fitzwil- 
liam was the Alexander, was an-actress at the Surrey 
theatre, contemporaneous with our heroine--mercy to 
the failings of a woman tempts us to conceal her naine— 
she exerted her ingenuity (and what a jealous woman’s 
ingenuity is, most of our readers will guess better than 
we can explain) to sow discord between Miss Cope.anp 
and her lover. "Failing in this attempt, she invented a 
series of scandalous stories ; so that the Surrey theatre was 


‘s “ Kept in continual ferment by the rows” 


that this fair-one instigated. Grecn-room squabbies are 
scarcely fair subjects fur record ; and we shall, therefore, 
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omit a detailed account of the « bella, horrida bella,” in 
St. George’s Fields, and thipw by a manuscript of con- 
siderable length, which the industry of a friend had fa- 
voured us with. Mr. Fitzwilliam was too much attache 
ed, to be lured away by stratagem : he, fairly, like the 


‘hero ofthe ballad, 


e 
“ Doated on Fanny's blue eyes.” ® 


One of her glances overset a vogume of the other lady's 
splenetic attacks; and Mr. Fitzwilliam took a pliant hour 
to gain her consent, but they were not united until the 
month of Dec. 1822, 

Our heroine and her husband (that was 2 be) were 
engaged at Drury. In November, she nade her firet 
appearance on the boards of one of the flationat thea- 
tres. The farcetta of Maid and Wife, brought pur he- 
roine forward as Fanng; a part gfhich she made completely 
her own, and which she has since delighted the town with 
at the Adelphi, where the piece is performed under the 
title of The Married Bachelor. 

A hundred obstacles were thrown in her way at Drury, 
Performens of inferior talegt were thrust forward, and 
our heroine secluded ; and a salary of £10 per week did 
not compensate her for losing her holdeon public favou® 
Our readers will remember, that Miss CopELAND was one 
of the many who were ill-used by the dramatic tyrant, 
Elliston ; so much so, indeed, as to have become matter 
of public remark ; that, actually, on one occasion, when, 
in consequence of Munden’e illness, apiece was changed, 
some of the auditora called out,, “ Whygnake distinctions 
towards particular performers ?°’ in allusion to the exclu- 
sion of our heroine from appearing before them,.in con- 
sequence of the piece substituted. r 

Mrs. Firzwittiam quitted Drury-lane somewhat 
abruptly, disgusted at the treatment she received at the 
hands of the “ great Lessee,’’ and want into the pro- 
vincess from whence she returned to the metropolis, and 

va 
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snatched a moment to produce her spouse an heir. After 
this, we find our heroine a4 Sadler’s Wells and at the 
Adelphi. 

We have omitted to mentivn that, previous to going to 
Drury, she joined, for a short period, the inhabitants of 
the terra incognita, wherein the Royalty stood. Jo that 
remote région, Miss Copetanp played a variety of cha- 
racters ; amongst which, Young Norval and Capt. Mac- 
heath were the. most conspicuous. She was, also, if our 
memories do not fail, forsome time at the Cobourg ; but 
whether, in our dreaming recollections, we are confound~ 
ing Mr. Davidge’s establishment with the Surrey, we are 
not sure ; gd are, ‘at this present writing,” too indo- 
lent, most courteous reader, to Jook over our immense 
files of play-bills, 

Our heroin€ is now at Dublin, and returns to the mes 
tropolis at the opening of Vauxhall Gardens, where she 
and Mr. Fitzwilliam are cigaged.¥ 

Comparisons are, it is said, odious; yet, by a com- 
parative view alone, can any criticism convey to. the 
reader an idea of the style and powers of any performer, 
We can only comprehend that which we do not know, by 
a reference to something likect which we do. ‘Mrs.Frrz- 
WILLIAM’s talent is of the same order as that of Miss Kelly 
hd Miss Booth ; ‘and they are all comewhat in the school 
of Mrs. Jordan, yet they are all digsimilar ; and not one 
of them can be called an imitatrix of the great original. 
Mrs, Jordan delighted us with self-development—she 
gave us the exuberance of her own nature—her smiles 
and her tears were genuine—they came warm from her 
heart—she felt, sad comuunicated her feeling. She did 
many things ill—many things wrongly, with seference to 
the character she personated—because she could not 
‘wholly depart from herself. Since her day, Mrs. Mar- 
dyn alone has given a glimpse of the girlish gaiety, the 
bounding spirit, that she possessed—but this was all Mrs. 
Mardyn did. Finny Kelly shows us much of Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s simple, unaffected pathos 3 but she wants fulness in 
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her mirth, to compensat@us for the loss of the British 
'Phalia, There is a thinness in the merriment of some 
persons—and we feel it Gith our favourite Kelly. All 
was jollity with Mrs. Jordan—and you were forced to be 
happy with her. Some of this spirit has our heroine—she 
carries you insen#bly with her. 

” Miss Booth we have always considcre@ as an artificial 
actress; but, speaking of effects, and pot of -causes, she 
is in reality a good one ; andsmay stand a comparison, in 
Some paris, with our heroine, or even with Miss Kelly. 
The latter lady would play Mary, (Innkeeper’s Daugh- 
ter,) Annette, (Maid and Magpie,) Phacbe, @filler’s Maid) 
and Cicely Homespun, better than Miss Booth ; but she 
could not play Young Pickle half :) well; and, we 
think, would be inferi@s, too, in Priscilla TomBoy. Now, 
Mrs. Frr2wrnivam cannot Jay the first-named parts with 
Miss Kelly; or tM jatter with Miss Booth; but she will 
be more delightful than either of them, in all of those 
characters, 

It has been objected to the three actresses we are now 
speakjng of, that they cannot play the fine lady. Of 
course they cannot—ne®her could Mrs. Jordan. To play 
the fine lady, is to be incapable of qWaying the various 
characters in whieh these three laffies shine ; for oB one 
woman could do doth. 

‘A diurnal critic speaks thus, of one of Mrs, Frrzwit~ 
uaM’s performances :—‘* Miss CopRLanp has been so 
often commended for the genuine spirit of frank, simple, 
and confiding affectidn of her rustic heroines, that it is 
only an offence of tautology to pr@ise her. The part of 
Cicely Homespun is, however, & wonderfally fine vehicle. 
for the current of such a humour. The aathor seems to 
have had little in view, beyond soothing the self-qgmpla- 
cency of human nature, by presenting a set of accidents 
and characters best suited ta his indirect flattery. Miss 
CorELANn has no difficulty in hé® way—she has only to 
deliver the dialogue, and she becomes an enamoured, 
levgly, and incxpert practitioner of the most liberal vir- 
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We never heard a pure criticism upon ber exertions. Shs 
had always, by some happy. péwer, gained too much on 
the mind of the.spectator, for an analytical review of her 
powers. Nor is this any sexual fascination; for the 
effect is the same upon the male and female visitors of 
our theagres. As Knight received the name of every- 
,body’s favourite, Mrs. Frrzwitzia may jestly claim 
“that of everybody’s darling. 

Such a combination of the broadest humour, and the 

most touching pathos, as she repréfents, is indeed as rare 
+ Qs delightful. She is fitted, by Nature, for those chil- 
dren of Nature that Colman has been so bappy in de- 
picting. Let her not soar higher. Plumes aff trained 
dresses are not for her. She should be for ever amid 
cowslips, in all the simplicity of rural tife-¢-that is her 
world. The drawing-roomeis an undiscovered country, 
where she should never obtrudg Let not any réader, 
who has not yet behelf her, gather from this that she is 
vulgar, Nature isnever vulgar. Butshe has one of the 
refinements or the artifice. of fashion. Thank Heaven 
for it! 

It is the duty of biographers to point out the faults, as 
well as the excellences, of @he subjects of their stric- 
tures. We pause for thought—but opr recolectionse 
afford us nothing for censure. There is, it is true, a 
“quaintness in her voicw;—bnt is not even this too delight- 
ful to be deemed a failing? 

Mrs, FrtzwitiraM, as a singer, has many qualifica- 
tions. Her voice, though neither extensive or powerfal, 
is of a peculiarly sweet toné, and her intonation perfect, 
Of the versatility of her talent, her Actrts of all Work, 
in which the author (Oxberry) allowed her to excel all 
competitors, is a sufficient proof ; but it is not in these 
things that we delight to behold her. She, who can sf 

powerfully touch the heart, is ill employed, when only 

“appealing to the imagination. 

~ Mrs. Fitzwititam is married to a man who was long 
; the favourite of the Surrey, and whose excellent quali- 
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ties have procured him a host of friends: They are the 
parents of two children ; tnd the affection which alone 
instigated the marriage, hes contittued to render their 
union a happy one. - 

Blest with youth, health, competence, and public fa. 
vour-—happy in the affections of a husband, angl in the 
duties of @ mother, we know few®women who are more 
to be envied than the subject of the present memoir; if 
our admiration of her as an actress and a woman did not 
make us rejoice, in @mmon with all who behold it, as 
the meed of that happiness she so amply deserves. * - 

Mrs. Frrzwitiiam is ratber below the medium height ; 
of alighgomplexion ; blue eyes; and her features petite 
but pretty, 
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[Tue cssay which we here present to the public, hag 
been handed -to us by the editoof a contemporaneous 
production, as better suited to our pages than his own. 
We hesitated at publishing it, and thought of softening 
soine of the writer’s expressions ; but when weeflected, 
that we had no right to take such a liberty with the pro- 
duction of a stranger, we resolved to pri@t it at once. 
Though tinctured with severity, it contains some strong 
truths ; and is, altoggther, as @ir Robert Bramble says, 
“as much unlike flattery as &nything we ever heard in 
our lives.”’ Although we give it a place in our pages, 
we beg to he distinctly understood as not identifying our- 

‘ves with the opinions expressed in it, particularly as 

ards Mgs. Davison. ] : 





Amidst all the “ humbug’? served up to the feasts of 
the Londoners, the humbug of dramatic biography is the 
greatest. Read Gilliland, and you really wonder how 
it hath come to pass, that these dramatic saints have not 
been canonized ; for every actor is dispatched from his 
pages with an culogium that would grace a Howard. 
‘Then, for their birth—they are all born of ‘“ respectable 
parents’—weill educated, &c. &e.—when you, frien; 
*4#*****, and all the world, know, that the greatéSt 
portion of our dramatic performers are unable to state 
who their parents were ; and, as to education, three- 
ieaths of them have only caught roadside learning. Now, 
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there is noffting criminal in bastardy or ignerance, nor in 
the wish of the possessors of these misfortunes to conceal 
them ;_ but there is something dirty, grovelling, time-sery~ 
ing, and unworthy, in bersogs, calling themselves literary 
men, lending their talents to the promulgation of lies, 
that they know to he lies. It is wrong, as it regards the 
public agd the players—it puffs up the latter ito false 
consequenc@—it deludes the former in their estimates, and 
often in their dealings. A gentleman will be a gentle. 
man, though he vends matches—and a player may be a 
gentleman, though he eMacts in a barn—bilt you cannot 
make him one, by barely putting him into a theatre- 
royal, Amongst ail the men that the cockneys are taught 
to think gefMlemen, Jet us sco how many might pass mus- 
ter for such (on the show ing of manner only) in a drawing- 
room, Charlee Kemble ?—Yes, Young —Macready ? 
~—Yes—allowing stiffness to jfiss for dignity, and provin- 
cial habit for philosophical neglects Jones—Cooper ?-— 
No. One is as gentecl a®a Jinen-draper, and t’other as 
pert as an apprentice. Mathews you would swear to, 
as a well-dressed mountebank—Harley, as a waiter— 
Fawcett and Dowton only want Pipes, to make them pars 
Jour pictures for a public-house—-Wallack wenld do, if 
he did not speak— Wrench and Browne are decent fel- 
Igws; but the-firg is a blood, and the second a fop— 
Farren and Liston have"both béen ised to company ; but 
Farren reminds usof a servant who, by long Waiting, has 
attained some insight into the habits of his seperiors s and 
Liston looks like a man afraid to move, lest his moves 
ments should commit him—Mynden never tri deven to 
be genteel, and feeds like a postboy—Terry seems fresh 
from the couner-"Ellistoh from the dancing-schuol—but 
the latter is decidedly a good after-dinner copy of the 
thing required—Kean can assume the gentleman, but 
tre is no counting upon him for a moment—to dream of 
such beings as Raynor, Keeley, Wilkinson, and the other 
fry, entering the list at all, is ridiculous, It is too rrue, 
that there are not half a dozen amongst the members of 
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the three theatres, that any honestly-spoken man could 
say were ‘ gentlemen,”’ looking at that term inerely with 
reference to their external behaviour—their “ outward 
show.’’ As to ‘ the inward grace,” a little intercourse 
serves {0 convince every one, that actors have not even a 
superficial knowledge upon the commonest subjects: and 
this is ®t to be wondered at, when it is refleced what 
lives most of them have led—going forth, lik@ gypsies, to 
find homes and bread. Even John Kemble sometimes 
showed that he had been in the gawdust ; and when he 
did drink, drank like a beast—Boaden has forgotten that 
his idol fought at «vulgar fistycuffs,” in Bow-street, 
opposite the theatre, with Phillimore, an y derling— 
Kean breaks out in the same way, but oftener Wand the 
difference was this: Kemble was a man of colder tempe- 
rament, and infinitely more prudence—wit Kean did 
weekly, the other did septenniallys but, still, the prin- | 
ciple was the same; breaking forth of their early ha- 
bits, through the assumptions of fheir station—Macready’s 
beggar-on-horseback-style tells a plain tale; and every~ 
body knows what Liston, in liquor, is. Such grossness 
can only arise from intercourse, and particular inter- 
course, tooe With the vulgar, Elliston, who was brought 
up well, was vulgar by the Galindos, &c., at Swan- 
sea, and thereabouts, one quarter of « century since 
and, when pot-yaliant, deals forth the result of his friend~ 
ships at the Surrey, (sawdust again!) in the genuine 
town slang—Incledon picked up his blackguardism at 
sea—so did Pearman; yet, he isa spice of a pretty~ 
spoken fellow,now. And, pot to speak on the subject of 
morality, does not the mop-and-broomzparticularity of 
Miss Chester—the silliness of Paton—the courtezan ree 
finement of Mrs. Chatterley—the horse-freedom of Pirs. 
Davison—the house-maid-ishuess of Kelly—the coarsgy. 
(though delightful) gaiety of the unequalled Jordan—all 
repeat the fact—they came from the vulgar, and to the 
vulgar they innately appertain? Their gentility is as- 
sumption, and often pretty successful assumption, too, 
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They are trades-people—venders of amusement—and 
should he remunerated accordingly, They should be re- 
ceived in society as respectable men and women—but 
they should not be told, thut they are Jadies and gentle- 
inen—which they are now told so often, that their ivtel- 
lects (generally weak) are so far abied upon.and ex- 
cited, that a weaver, a sailor; anda baker’s man,* when 
they have thanged the shuttle, the mast, and the basket, 
for the boards, believe they have changed with a came- 
lion power to a thing ef different shade ; and, under this 
influenza, run into those expenses that have brought . 
three of our actors into the Gazette, under false pre~ 
tences, in three months, and have caused full half of the 
others tVake the benefit of the Insolvent Act, 


Ventas. 











PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAT. 





It is by no means oar intention to furnish regular eriti- 
cisms on the exhibitions at our theatres—firstly, because 
our space does not permit it; and, secondly, because our 
leisure would be too much invaded, if we gave it the 
attention it deserves. We intend occasionally to glance at 
the efforts of the moment, and do what the diurnal critics 
will not, speak truly and impartially. ‘ 

ez Mataews has proceeded with all his usual talent, but 
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not all his usual success,—for which many reasons may be 
assigned: the proximity of Myr. Yates, who takes half 
price, and the inferiority of his present entertainment, are 
amongst the number, “ Tid Theatrical Gallery” is an 
ineffective apology fora Monopolylogue. ‘The likenesses 
are not @teemed, for nine-tenths of the auditoys knew 
not the originals; and Yt unfortuyately happem® that the 
imitation most likely to be recognised, is MaTruEws’s 
worst. This invalidates all his pistures—for those who 
hear him mimic Kemsre badly, will not take for granted 
his striking resemblances of SuerT, Zina, and Cookn, 
YATES’s entertainment is worse as a composff@n ; but 
his imitations are of living performers, and he gives good 
caricatures, that are instantly recognised. the bustle of 
his mono-drame, tuo, carries*the house with him ; and the 
mindless many are deligited by thé manual celerity of his 
changes, in which he excels all bis competitors. On what 
principle this entertainment has been suffered by the pious 


” George Colman daring passion-week, we know not;—the 


playing a comedy or tragedy \yould incur a forfeiture of 
licence, and this performance, which is of a more trifling 
tendency, and of a broader nature,gs perinitted nightly. 
Matuews’s sense of propriety urged him to close his 
doors, but we can scarcely blame Yares for pursuing an 
Opposite course; the closing our theatres at this period is 
a relic of catholicism perfectly absurd and uncalled for ; 
and we trust to see the time wien some, thousands of 
beings will uot be deprived for a week of their Ineans of 
subsistence, from the observance of a silly custom, /an 
osieatations display of religion, productive of no beneficial 
result, but of much real migghief. 

We cannot avoid noticing the wretched style in which 
The Slave has been produced at Drury-lane theatre, 
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Mr. CoorER was tame and cold, though noisy, in Gambia, 
marring all the sentiment, of the character by his tedious 
preciseness. Mr. Hooper reduced the dashing Matthew 
to a vary melancholy pictare of a scheming spendthrift. 
Mr. Arncusr made us regret Aspot, who played Linden- 
berg admirably; GaTTIE was as tiresome as heegencrally 
is; and Ar. Enwin »growled through Sam, without 
creating one solitary smile, Liston seemed infected by 
the dulness around him, and BRANHAM was in bad voice. 
Horn acteg better than he sang; and Miss STEPHENS Was 
the one star amid the darkness, brightening wherever she 
came. —Zriticism is thrown away upon such ‘an actor as 
Cooprr—for he is a mere creature of habit, and past 
mending; wut let him not, when he is next trusted with 
Gambia, walk up the stage, In the last scene, with his arm 
round Zelinda’s waist. “Poor Hown seemed petrified at the 
grossness of the impropriety, and had no resource but to 
turn and kiss the child. Wazcack should have been put 
in the place of Coorer, and he in that of ARCHER. 
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SAMUEEL VALE, 


F § : 
(Of tis Olympic, Ctreus, and Sadler's Wells Theatres.) 


see 
-__ “ The dashing little squire, 
The very merry, natty, little, dashing, splashing squire.” 
_ 

*© A MAN born to be henged,’* Says an old adage, * will 
never be drowned 3’? and he whom Nature has slubbered 
for an.actor, will never settle to any more steady pursuit 
in life. ,At the corner of Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 
where Carlisle now vends various publications of a pecu- 
liar characte, once flourished a toy and perfumery shop, 
over which, in golden letters, the name of “ VaLE” ap- 
peared. This was the father of our hero. The house ii 
question is remarkable, not perhaps for being the birth 

. place of the subject of the present memoir, but inasmuch 
ag it stands in three streets and in two parishes; and is 
the only domus so singularly situated in the metropolis, 
Master Sanver vpened his pair of blue eyes, for the first 
time, on the 3d October, 1797, and, to prevent calcula 
tion, as Mathews says, is thirty come Michaelmas. His 
childhood passed happily ; for, as his father dealt im rat- 
des and toys, Samvex did not lack those prime ingre-. 
dients of infant felicity. He did not, like Mozart or 
other precocious individals, display any extraordinary 
talents in the cradle 5 but, very early in lifo, his powerful 
squalls gave evidence that Nature had provided him with 
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lungs of-no ordinary capacity; and this, perhaps, may 
be construed into a tacit Hint, that, as she makes nothing 
in vain, she intended hil fur a profession where their 
power might be usefully exerted. Master SamvEL was 
sent at an early age to school, and finished his education 
4s a private scholar at Christ Church; that is to say, he 
was a gentleman blue-coat-boy. othe Christma$ of 1811 
closed om®hero’s studies; and, after the gastronomical 
duties of the season had been duly performed, Master 
Samuer was placed behind the counter of his father. 
Perhaps, a toyshop, of all others, is the worst place for a 
boy of sanguine temperament ; for, every thing around 
him is friyplous, and there is nothing to arrest his atten- 
tion—h@has nothing to learn beyond the price of the va- 
rious articles, From mere nothing-to-doishness, Master 
SamMuEL befin to read dramas, and, ultimately, to think 
of enacting them. When Kfan first burst upon the town, 
and when all London wy on theegui vive for a sight of 
the new wonder, Mr. Vale took his son SAMUEL to 
Drury; they pressed through the dense crowd that choked 
Vinegar Yard and Russell Court, and Sammy's imagina-~ 
tion was not a little excited by the eagerness of the mul- 
titude. He saw the mightg magician of thw stage-—was 
instantly and incurably bitten with the dramatic pho- 
Vbia, for which no certain remedy has ever been disco. 
vered. The eventful night that sealed our hero’s future 
fate, was the one that settled Kean’s; for it was his: first 
appearance in the crooked-backed tyrant, Mre Vaie; 
sen., who was an enthusiastic admirer of the tragedian, 
saw him in most of his characters, and invariably took. - 
Samuet with him—little dreaming, good easy man, that - 
his son was nightly drinking deeper of the fatal infection, 
Master SaMvE: VALE now began to study the drama; 
.and, among other characters, read that of Young Norval 3 
with which he became enraptured. He resolved to imi- 
tate the hero he admired—and, as Douglas took with him 





“* A chosen servant to direct his steps,” 
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so he, Master Samurz, did take a chosen servant to direct 
his, But Norvat’s steps were to the fcld of war- 
fare—our hero’s, to the field love. Young Norval, it 
should appear, chose a Highignd laddie; whilst young 
VALz, with a less dignified taste, selected a ruddy cook- 
maid, But his choice, it appeared, was a wiser one 3 
for Norvass domestic « forsook his master,” whilst our 
hero’s attendant remairted attached to him, 


“ Painful the facts, alas, 
Truth urges us historians to relate—” 


The young lady was in a situation likely to render Mr, 
Vale, sen. a grandfather, rather sooner than that worthy 
citizen could have hoped to have become 86 Now, 
Master Sam had but a slender reliance upon the philo- 
sophy of his father, when he made this discovery ;. there- 
fore, in the anticipation of this increase of the Vales, he 
Went over the hills and far away + with no more of the 
ceremonials of departures than thé packing-up of his linen 
in a blue and white pocket handkerchief, and making a 
farewell attack of no ordinary nature upon the larder, 

SAMUEL Var said, in the language of Wilford, which 
he was thon studying —« This house is no house for me— 
fly, I will—f am resolved—iMt whither?” In @ state 
of glorious uncertainty, he reached the Elephant and 
Castle—he stood there, ruminating—pondering, with his 
small bundle in his hand. There he was, at the Elephant, 
without a trank, when the Leatherhead coach came up. 
Though'the name of the town was rather ominous, he 
mounted the dickcy, and, heaying a classical sigh, ejaco- 
lated his own nomen as an adieu, as the dome of St. 
Panl’s faded from his sight. 

At Leatherhead he found a small company, under the , 
superintendance, for we cannot call it management, of a 
Mr. Harrison, a gentleman happily unknown to fame, 
He introduced himself as a Mr. Doraton—perhaps having 
in memory the resemblance he bore in circumstances to 
the hero of The Road to Ruin—inasmuch as he was the 
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cause of agony, if not injury, to a doting father. The 
soi disant Doraton was noy conveyed to the theatre, which 
wagin a stable. This was peculiarly unpleasant to our 
hero. He had quitted London, leaving one friend in the 
stray, and now he found a dozen new ones init, How- 
ever, he had no choice, and was foreed to join them. He 
was cast Realize, in The Witl—(what a part for the first 
appearan€ of a boy of sevenfeen! !!)—and he did enact 
—how, we shail not pretend to défine—but such was the 
effect he produced ugon the aforesaid Mr. Harrivon, that 
he gave our hero five shillings to leave him the next 
morning. In Realize, our hero neither realized their ex- 
pectati or his own, and he began to think less san- 
guinelf-of his new line of life. 

Having thus terminated his first engagement, Master 
Samus stftrted off, by what is emphatically though in- 
elegantly termed, ‘* Shanks®s nag,” to Worthing. He ar- 
rived there, with his fgances tepering to a close. Two 
expedients now presented themselves—either to part with 
the contents of his blue and white pocket-handkerchief or 
his watch.* Cleanliness carried it against the chronicler 
of time; and, as ke declares, he sold his hunter, and 
bought some trotters for sypper. Finding n> company at 
Worthing, he proceeded to Arundel, where he introduced 
himself to Mr. Thornton. The facetious warm-hearted 
manager had no vacancy for poor SAMUEL, but he sent 
him to Gosport, where he had another company, uuder the 
command ofa Mr. Nicholson. OY went Master Vaux, via 
Portsmouth. Now, Portsmouth, as our readers know, is 
famed for jolly tars,willing lasses.and good grog—our hero 
entered this marine town with fifteen shillings, the poor re~ 
mains of his time-keeper’s worth, in his pocket—he insti- 
tuted an inquiry, of a fine showy lass, as to his route to 


. -Gosport ; bot a pair of black eyes, and a set of teeth that 





* So green was our hero, that he sold a handsdme‘hunting- 
watch, value at least twelve zuineas, for twenty shillings, and 
thought he had made a good bargain, too 
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made snow seem sallow, knecked Gosport and the com- 
“pany out-of our hero’s head-,;he was fairly captivated, 
‘and yielded to the frigate that took him in tow. She was 
decked in all the gaiety pecuiiar to a seaport—he strnek 
to her colours, and became purser for the day—but, alas ! 
‘ere evening came, his locker was emptied; and, like a 
ship in distress, she cut hgr cable, and left her boy. it 
‘was now time to think of Gosport—to gain wilich he had 
to cross the ferry. He entered the passage-boat—but, 
alas! had not a penny léft to seftJe the demand of the 
boatmen. Thé law of thumb is much in vogue with gen- 
demen of this description ; and, finding our hero unable 
to satisfy their demand, they were aboui to takg jt out in 
fun, and duck him for his impudence, when an ifhest far, 
who'was his fellow-passenger, hauled out his purse, and 
paid the ferry fee. . * 

Penniless, and in no enviable frame of mind, Mr. VALE 
waited on Mr. Nicholsa. He fjfund him in strange. dis- 
order—for his leading tragedian had been arrested at 
short notice, and the theatre was minus a hero. Mr. 

_ Vace had no time for reflection, but was sent on at an 
hour’s notice, for a long part in The Fisherman of Bagdad. 
There is arold rule in theyricals, that no actor shall 
speak what he does nov know. This rule Mr. VALE was 
scrupulous in not infringing ; and, though the scene waa~ 
one in which he had to relate the whole story of the play, 
he remained inflexibly silent. Mr. Ward, some few 
seasons since at- the Haymarket, was his partner in the 
scene; and, after making two or three speeches, he ex- 
claimed “ Let us retire to am inner apartment, and I will 
hear what you've to relate’’—alid thus got our hero off. 

Thornton arrived the next morning; and, though the 
report was most unfavourable, he engaged our hero, an 
‘put him on a salary of fifteen shillings per week. - This. 
was in the summer of 1815. 

As the appellation of Dornton had not proved a fortu- 
naie one, and as he feared his stable debit might meet 
mention, he re-christened himself, and was advertised as 

ps 
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« 
Mr. Brows, at Gosport. Here, in the first month, Mra 
Edwin came as a stat; awd our hero played Montalban, 
in The Honeymoon, to her Juliana; and, though he had 
nothing to do with the gre&t creature, her presence was 
nearly the death of him. 

Qn the 20th September, Mr. Vate was to perform 
Count. Virolet, (Mountaincers;) gud Charles, °( Village 
Lawyer, )-©the curtain drew up—-and discoveredghimself 
and Ward, (Kilmallock,) leaning:on their spades. One 
of the seven auditog in the pit was the then worthy 
owner of the house at the corner of Bouverie Street. No 
sooner did our hero perceive his father’s face, than he 
dropped ive spade frou his hands, on the head of the un- 
fortunate fiddler, (one of three,) and decamped. Mr 
Vale, sen., povieyer, met him in the passage, and insisted 
on his returhing and playing the parts fur which he was 
advertised. After which Ké supped with his indulgent 
parent: a meal, by the bY, for whéch he ‘* own’d a present 
appetite.” The next morning, our hero bade adieu to the 
drama for a while, and took a scat on the exterior of the 
London coach. 

Master Samuet was once more restored to the com- 
forts of his own circle 3 ang, as the advertisements have 
it, his past misconduct was forgiven. He was placed in 

a situation—but the smothered firé burst into a flame— 
he revealed the state of his mind—and Mr. Vale, sen., 
with excellent good sense, consented at once to bis em- 
bracing the profession—furnished him with money—and 
he went to the manager’s provider, Sims, at the Harp,and 
obtained an engagement jp the company of a Mr. Henry, 
then’ astonishing the nat! at Minehead, in Somerset- - 
shire ; the population of which is, we believe, only eleven 
hundreds therefore, it may be presumed, tbe scheme was 

not a successful one ; and, as we learn Ly Crosby’s Ga- 

zetieer, that “ the herrings have left the coast,’ we fear, 

the gentlemen and ladies of Mr. Henry’s party fared but 

poorly. At Minehead, Mr. Vaue did the juvenile tras 

gedy—Young Norval, &c. The average shares, were. 

EIGNTEEN-PENCE PER WEEK!!! and they generally dis- 
< 
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obliged to doudle, to perform some pieces ; for a specimen 
of which, we copy one wf the bills. Our readers will 
remember that Vincent was, at this period, our hero’s 
appellation, es 
u Mr. DUFF FISHER 2 

Hus the honour of announcing to the Gentry, and Inha- 
hitunts in general of Torquay, ond its Environs, that he 
intends opening a THEATRE, : 

FOR A FEW NIGHTS ONLY. 
ind as [from the frst establishment of the Drama] the 
wisest Legislators have uniformly cousideyed the Stage “@ 
Vehicle for Patniotism and LOVALTY,'€ and ‘* School of 
MORALITY and DECORUM,” Slatters himself that a Union of 
“TAlineT and NOVELTY,” with the above, may tend to en- 
liven the somone Winter Season, and be deemed worthy 
their Patrogage and Support. . 
NEW THEA‘TRE, TORQUAY, 
* On Wednesday Evening, February 5, 1817, 
Fill be performed Gouman’s favourite Comedy of 
JOHN BULL; ae: 
Or, AN ENGIISHMAN’S FIRE-SIDE. 

25 Peregrine, Mr. ForRESTER, 

Sir Simon Rochdale and John Burr, Mr. Comerrorp, 
Hon, Tow Shuffetomand Dan, Mr. VINCENT, 
Frank Rochdale, Mrs.ComERForD, Servant, Master FIisHer, 
Dennis Brulgruddery, Mr. Durr Fisuer, 

And Job Thornberry, Mr. Ciirrorp. 

Mary Thornberry, Mrs. CulrrorD, 

4 Lady Caroline, Miss FIsHER, 
And Mrs. Brulgraddery, Mrs. FisHer. 
- A HORNPIPE, B¥Y MASTER FISHER, 
Towhich will Be added a Farce, called . 
: THE REVIEW; ° 
Or, JACK OF ALL TRADES. 
Caleb Quotem, (Jack of all Trades,) Mr. CLirrorp, 
Captain Beauguard, Mr, Vincent, 
John Lump, Mr. Durr FISHER, 
Deputy Bull, Mr. ComrRrorD, Dubbs, Master FisuEr, 
And Looney M‘Twolter, Mr. Forrester. 
Lucy, Miss Fisner, Martha, Mrs. ComERForD, 
And Grace Gaylove, Mrs. CLIFFORD, 
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From this company an unfortunate affair of the heart 
obliged him io fly, and he retuyred to London; but, as 
soon as the fair Dido had departed from the vicinity, 
our hero resolved to rejoin his former companions ; but, 
to fill up his leisure time, he went to Peckham, where 
Cobham was then leading the business, and where Brad- 
Jey, Mrz. Cobham, and @liss Price, were also playing. 
The next month, August 1817, our hero rejSined his 
Torquay companions at Totness, where Walluck was 
starring. oo 

From thence Mr. Vane went to some other towns, and 
we lost sight of Sur friend Vincent, alias Brown, alias 
Dornton, and began to think he hag taken a ni ame, 
when suddenly we found him st Norwich, sporimg his 
real name, and playiyg all the light low comedy. Here 
he opened, we believe, in Jan. 1819, as Careless, in 





" The Schoot for Scandal, with he song of-—Here’s to, the 


Maiden. “_ @ : 
During Mr. Vave’s sojourn at Norwich, Messrs. Ellar 
and Paulo were engaged to treat the natives with an 
harlequinade, «nd, as they had no Pantaloon in their train, 
Mr. VALE was solicited to undertake the character. 
Anxious to Irn how to do qwerything that is done on 
the stage, and to show his zeal for his employer, he 
readily undertook the office. Commenced the rehearsal 
with all his energies’awakened—begged the pantomimic 





heroes not to mind bow they knocked him about, as he 


was not afraid of being hurt. Paulo was in ecstacy, to 
find a Pantaloon that would, to use his own words, * go 
along.” The night arrrived ; andgo it they went. Vane's 
first feat was tearing off his disguise, with such violence, 
as to leave him nearly as 


“ Naked as his mother bore him.” 


Ellar, however, shufled him off the wing, and he was 

soon sewn into the Pantaloon’s dress again, and comn- 

menced tumbling with avidity ; in ten minutes, Mr. Vane 

felt himself bruised from head.to foot. Et next became 
pS 
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necessary to turn him into a wheelbarrow, and wheel him 
off the stage. This is ¢ffected by driving a rolling»pin 
into the middle of a wooden cheese, the Pantaloon hold- 
ing each end of the pin, with his face towards the ground, 
whilst the Clown tgkes hold of his ancles, and thus wheels 
him off. Poor VALE, not knowing it was necessary to 
keep his arms -stiff, and ow the fall stretch, Had all the 
skin rubbed off his nose ; having travelled, on that promi- 
nent feature, from one end of the stage to the other. 
Notwithstanding these, and many other disasters, Sam’s 
courage never forsook him; and the pdntomime made a 
decided hit, and was announced for‘repetition on the 
following evening. ¥ 
‘ThéNext morning Mr. VALE could scarcely crawl; he, 
however, managed to get as far as the lodgings of the 
pantomim® people, and was ushered into a room, where 
he saw Mr. Ellar sitting benind the skeletons of some five- 
and-twenty eggs. Hr was mo-t courteously saluted by 
“the celebrated Patchy, with, ‘ Well, how do you find 
yourself this morning??? To which he replied, ‘I have 
merely called to say, I can’t play the Pantaloon to-night.’” 
‘Ellar requested he would see Mr. Paulo on the subject, 
which he accordingly dig; and P., like oa old soldier, 
plyed the pantomimic recruit with cherry brandy, until he 
“ Jooked upon his scars as wounds of honour,’’ and con- 
tinued his pantaloonship during the run. But as the cur- 
+ tain fell, om the last night it was performed, “ He vowed 
eternal hatred to these pantomimes. He has kept his 
oath—he will keep it!” 

“This oath, be it understood, had merely reference to the 
personification of the aged lover, and not to the other 
personages of pantomime; for, we find Mr. VALE subse» 
quently the stock Harlequin with Crisp. As he obtained 
a little comfort in the profession, he increased exceed- 
ingly in bulk; and the traps that had been. cut expressly 
for him, and which suited his slimmer proportions on en- 
tering the company, were found excessively inconye+ 
nient, shortly afterwards. Of this, a disagreeable proof 
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was adduced. Our hero was taking what i technically 
termed the lion’s leap, and which the uninitiated will 
understand to be going head-foremost through a trap 
‘cutin a scene. As far as his head was concerned, Mr, 
Vae accomplished his design well enough; but a very 
slight knowledge of anatomy tells us, that there was 
something of more ponderous formation to follow, Dread- 
ful to relate, this portion of our hero’s animal economy 
hung suspended to view, until the Pantaloon and Clown 
ran on, and absolutely forced him thrsugh. The tasteless 
auditors testified their disapprobation of this feat of dex- 
terity ; and, on Vate’s re-appearance, hissed. He’ in- 
stagtly came forward, and, putting up his mas; said, 
* Ladies and Gentlemen,—Don’t you like my Harlequin? 
=-(Cries of No! no!)—Then 1 won't offeng you any 
more.”’ And he religiously kept his word. The panto- 


‘mime was finished without its moticy hero, which Mr, 


Vacs has never since thdtight of Msuming, 

In the course of his Norwich engagement, he was lent 

to Mr. Crisp, at Cheltenham, and performed the light 
comedy. for a short period, " 
' Our hero remained in the Norwich circuit about two 
years, during” which time, like Capt. Rambleton, he re- 
fapsed into’ his former irregular habits, and was by no 
means a pattern of pudency or sobriety. 

Leaving Norwich, he joined Mr. Crisp’s flying com- 
pany, as low comedian—the fag of which may be guessed 
by the mention of the fact, that going to Cheltenham, 
Worcester, Ludlow, and other towns, Mr. VALE has 
travelled 400 miles per week, and played each night. 
Miss Ellen Blanchard, now Mrs. Hamblin, and Mrs. 
Pope, of Astley’s, were at that time in the company— 
and at Gloucester, their places were supplied by Mrs, « 
and Miss Jarman, the latter lady now making so power- 
ful an impression at Covent-garden ; and Mr, Flemington, 
now travelling as a ventriloquist, was second tow come- 
dian. Whilst at Gloucester, Col. Berkeley gave a 
splendid supper to the performers, on the stage — the 
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Marquis of Worcester in the chair—the whole party 
were in the highest glee,“and protracted their stay till six 
in the morning, and camaat 10 o’clock again to rehearse. 

‘When Capt. Barlow and Mr. G. W. Reeve opened 
the Olympic theatre, (Oct. 1820,) Mr. Vale, sen. exert. 
ed his interest on behalf of his son, who was accord- 


ingly engaged, through the instrementality of Mr. Blan- 


chard, of Covent-garden theatre, we believe, for three 
‘years, for the walking gentlemen. Our hero opened as 

" Buckingham, in Ro@hester. When The High Road to Mar- 
riage was produced, Oxberry, the stage-manager, recom~ 
mended our hero for Spruce—he played the part, and 
sang jg 2 parody on Moore's Legacy, and received a 
nightly encore. Through his father’s connexions he 
made a grgat benefit, and, at the close of the season, re- 
tired to the provinces. 

At Cheltenham, he played Hawthorn, to the Rosetta of 
Miss M. Tree, but in tis town Riis most successful effort 
was in Nicholas Twill (Too Late for Dinner ). 

At the re-opening of the Olympic, Oct. 1821, our hero 
appeared as Logic, of which he was the first represen- 
tative.—The Adelphi piece not being produced until a 
fortnight afterwards. e 

From the closing of the Olympic, just previous to 
Passion Week, our hero went-direetly to Sadler’s Wells, 
where he opened on Easter Monday—there he continued, 
under the management of Egerton, till the Olympic 
opened, where, under the same banners, he continued to 
perform. 

Whilst at the Wells, in the energy of acting, as he was 
riding Dusty Bob’s donkey, he broke the smal] bone of 
his leg ;, this accident confined our hero for upwards of 
six weeks. On the seventh week, he came to the théatre to 
rehearse—and Egerton, as he shook him by the hand, 
gave him his full salary for the whole period of his ab- 
sence ;—conduct like this does not need an eulogium, it 
is its own. During the first week of our hero’s illness, 
whilst his name wos in the bills for Logic, Charles Kem- 
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ble and another gentleman from Covent-garden, came to 
See Egerton’s stud, which werg named asa promising set 
—ihe engagément of Keeley was the consequence of 
this visit ; and it,has been matter of considerable chagrin 
to our hero, that a performer of littie experience was 
performing Logic, and that alt his deficicncies must have 
been visited on poor Vve'e head, his name appearing in 
the week’s bill. ad 

Mr. Vave went from the Olympic to the Surrey, 
where, and at the Wells, he is supposed to have sung 
The good old days of Adam and Eve, at least 500 times— 
He is now once-more at his old quarters, 

Mr. VAue’s style oftacting is more remarkable for ease 
than any other quality; those who may be infined to 
doubt his capabilities for the Jeading parts in low co~ 
medy, should remember that he has not haf an oppor. 
tunity of display as yet in tte metropolis, Minor thea- 
tres engender a carelegs tone of acting ; and what Mr. 
Vavr is, and what he might have been, are two distinct 
thiags: The broadest of broad farces are the charac. 
teristics of such places as the Wells and the Surrey—and 
fun, not humour, the thing sought after and applauded ; 
the most judicious actor will be betrayed into extrava. 
gance, where he knows that alone will please, for it re. 
quires no small share of philosophy to surrender applause, 
When the means of obtaining it are within our reach, Mr. 
Vate's Logic we consider the best that has been seen ‘in 
London, and only second to Mr. J. Russell, who bas done 
it to the life in Dublin and elsewhere. Mr. Vaze never 
forgot that Logic is a geneman—Mr: Wilkinson and 
others seemed scarcely ever to have remembered it, 
Mr. Vate’s Terry was also a sound performance, and in 
the rural scenes a delightful onc. That it was not ‘so Ja the 
subsequent ones was uot the fault of the actor, but of the 
sitnations into which he is put by the author. ; 

Dicky Scragg, in the parody on The Maid and the Mag- 
Pie, is a character that Var has made decidedly his 
own—it is a living picture from Newgate-market. We 
have seen fifty such butcher boys; he walks about as if 
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the steel belonged to. him, and as though he had been sent 
into this world only to cry 4 what d’ye buy 7” and to love 
Dolly. The insolenct—the peculiar insolence that but- 
chers betray, and that seems i6 spring from their eternal 
connexion with that inspirer of physical courage, beef— 
he hits to the life ; and his vulgar indignation, mixed as it 
is with slang feeling, in the trial %cene, is too good for 
the piece f his acting of this, part is faultless, but the 
mischief is, that the part is not worth acting at all. 

His Matty Marvelloys is also a good performance, and 
his Spiderlimb an amusing one. 

But, not to pursue Mr. VAs through a round of chu 
racters, we may say that his stylc*is light and pleasing ; 
not the Yess 60, because it seldom varies. Like Harley, we 
always recognise the man, whatever he may assume ; for, 
in fact, the acting of both of these performers amount to 
this: —it is Mr. Harley and“Mr. VaLe making themselves 
agreeable in public, rarger than cny direct assumption of 
character. VaAue’s Scragg, and Harleys Popolino, are 
exceptions to this general remark. Mr, Vave in his 
sphere is as great a favourite, and deservedly go, as Mr. 
Harley js in his—whether, could they change places, they 
would either of them succzed in the room -f the other, 
is doubtful; but, at all events, we conceive Mr. Vare 
would have as great a chance at Drury, as Harley would 
at the Surrey,—even though the one might have to en- 


“eounter prejudice, whilst the other would come with an 


established ‘* name to his back.’” 

Mr. Vate is, we are informed, married to an actress 
named Johnstone, He is about five feet six inches in 
height, stoutly made, brown hair, and blue eyes, His 
countenance ig handsome and expressive, and is thought 
to have some resemblance to Kean’s; his figure is well 
proportioned, but inclines to corpulency. 

Mr. Vaxe sings pleasingly; his voice is a tenor of 
some compass, but of limited power ; his ear appears to 
be. good, and, in his most difficult vocal Attempts, if he 
does not delight, he never offends,” 
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MR. MONTAGUESOF THE BATH THEATRE. 

: 3 aa : 

. We present to our readers a sketch of Mr. Monracur, 
not in consequence of his provinci@ notoriety, but of his 
sterling talent: 

_Mr. Montague waa born in the year 1795, at King- 
ston-upon-Thames, wherevhis father way a land®agrveyor. 
It was intended to bring up the subject of our present * 
sketch in the same profession, but a comparg of players 
being in the town, he was sp enchanted at witnessing a 
representation of Douglas, that he rashly determimed to 
-quit a lucrative profession for®one, more alluring than 
profitable to the gteat majority of its followers. His- 
trionic fame, with ail its concomitants, flitled across his | 
fevcred fancy, and so completely ‘ dazzled his eye, and ‘ 
bewildercd his brain,’ that, at the age of eighicen, he 
“left-his father’s house,” did made * his first appoar- 
ance on any stage,’’ at Andover, under Mr. Thornton’s_ 
management, in the character of Juba, in the tragedy of 
Cato. He continued with this company several months, 
playing what is technically termed juvenile tragedy, 
&c. &c. Whilst here, he took unto himself a wife, a 
Miss Hetling, whose father was a well-known surgeon 
for many years in Bath. His next engagement was with 
Mr. Eldred, at Harwich, where he supported every line 
of first-rate characters, whether in tragedy, comg¢dy, or 
farce; He accompanied this gentleman through the prin- 
cipal towns of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. He was® 
then engaged by Messrs, Maxfield and Kelly, and per- 
formed the principal parts in tragedy and comedy at 
Southampton, Winchester; and Portsmouth, At tle close 
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of the Portsmouth Season, an engagement at the East 
London theatre appeared: to offer a fair promise of his 
attaining some portion oF that celebrity which every 
young actor calculates upgn attaining. Mr. Montague 
made hig first bow to a London audience in the character 
of Macduff, Mr. Rae playing Macheth, His business at 
this theatre comprised every variety of character, em- 
bracing first tragedy, light comedy, and melo-drame. 

At one peried of his existence, Mr. Monrague was 80 
far reduced in finances, as to accept an engagement from 
Richardson, celebrated for his exhibitions at fairs. We 
mention this with no invidious feeling. Mr. Mowracur 
Was respectable even there; his conduct was a pattern 
to the moze fortunate members of the sock. Poverty 
cannot be really degrading, and the brightest star on the 
stage, was Mr. Monraaue’s predecessor in the company. 
John Kemble travelicd wb & mountebank, and our 
hero need not blush at the recollection of his itinerantey. , 
"We next find Mr, Moxsaaue at'the West London Thea 
tre, and then at Margate ; from thence he went to Bris- 
tol, where his utility was manifested in every line of the 
drama, After Samuel Johnson’s secession from the 
theatre, he succeeded to the light comedy ; his efforts in : 
that line attracted the noti€e of the Bath manager, and 
he ‘was accordingly engaged; he had-at first to-com- 
“bat with the provincial press, but having become a fa~ 
vourite with the natives, he is now lauded by the very 
seribblers who before condemned him. 

Last summer he was engaged as Jight comedian at 
Birmingham, where, we believe, he returns this year.- 

He had an offer of the sittiation G. Penson now holds 
at Covent-garden, but declined it, go 

Mr. Mowraave was one of the best general actors on 
the stage, but his devotion to a particular line, in which 
‘he followed thé advice of his friends, has destroyed the _ 
effect of his serious efforts. Jones has been his model, 
but he is. by no means a servile imitator; and, though in- 
ferior to that actor in the vivacity and bustle of Rover, 
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Rapid, &c., he is far beforg him in the sentimental 
touches that we find interspersed in these characters, 
Eccentric comedy is Mr. Menraaun’s forte, he should 
Rot soar to Belcour, or Doricourt ; in Flutier, Haron Wil- 
linghurst, &c., he will scarcely be excelled j—less ele. 
gant than Jones, he is nut so foppish ; and though as mer- 
curial as Harley, he isnot so vulgar. In his @ne, he is a 
better actér than Frederic Vining, whom he has sneceed- 
ed in Bath, We have said that his efforts in comedy 
‘have injured bis tragedy, this is (Rculiarly observable 
now im his Macduff, &c., where tones, sacred to Thalia, 
greet our ears most strangely, 
- It happens, fortunately for Mr. Montague, That he is, 
but seldom, called on ta attempt those characters, and he 
. Would consult his own interest by declining #em in toto. 
Amongst the many parts that Mr. Montague used to 
excel in, sailors were pre-eminegt, and his Tom Coffin, 
which he performed at Birminghm, proved that his ta- 
Jent in this line has not deteriorated. 

Mr. Mowvague is about five feet eight in height ; pos. 
sessed of a good candle-light countenance,” and hig 
figure is excellent. His voice is melodious and power- 
fol; and the’ little he has to Xing, he executes without 
giving offence ; his memory is-very tenacious, and he is - 
wedded to his ari, In private life, his habits are those of 
4 gentleman. Mrs. Montague performs occasionally, 
but in characters of no importance. They have a faniily 
of. five or six children. 








Lonrtep as we Necessarily are in space, we can only 
afford a glance at the various novelties. Covent-garden 
~8ad Drury have each produced Easter pieces.’ The 
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former house carries it hol!ow in scenery, machinery, and 
show; whilst Drury excels its rival in the interest and 
acting of the piece. Gil Clas comes upon us as an old 
acquaintance; and, though he walks out at Drory very 
unlike the picture ig our mind’s eye, still we must wel- 
come him. Watracx plays delightfully—Miss Pincotr 
is very preity, but she is not Dorn Mensia, Has Price 
ever read the novel? A piece, called Fast and Slow, 
has been brought out, and taken in -again, at this house. 
We are sorry for theTatter occurrence, as far as regards 
Browne, who was the Atlas of this sitly affair. ¢ Miss 
Foore has, we are told, attracted tolerabie houses. to sce 
her fairare in Violante, Lady Teazle, &c. &c. We can 
allow her to play the fool for four nights, and shall not 
visit her presiimption with severity ; but ‘we hope, for her 
own sake, she. will not repeat the experiment. 

"The Cobourg has a ncw melo-dramatic romantic piece, 
from the pen of Mr. Haynes 3/it’struck us as superior to 
the general run of thesé productions, but the performers 
bungled the last scene most miserably, One or two ap~ 
peared to us to be under the influence of something 
stronger than dramatic ardour; or did they imagine that 


_ an Easter audience deserved no attention ? 


Sadier’s Wells has opened with an efficient company ;— 
though Hucxze, we are sorry to say, has thrown-up ‘his 
engagement. Witiiams and VALE are the “ great guns” 
here. 

‘That delectably condgcted theatre, the Surrey, has re- 
opened, with the entertaining play of George Barnwell; 
most of the comapany would become a barn well, but they 
cut sorry figares near the metropolis. 

‘The Pavilion at Whitechapel has, we hear, also opened, 
but we have not yet regéived any advices from that dis- 
tant regions. Ysvres has had some bed houses (hints) at 
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MEMOIR 


MRS. WAYLETT, 


. 
(OF the Theatres Royal Drury Lane, Haymarkel, §¢.) 


— 


Tt might be art, but ¥ from all have heard 
‘Nature did enyie her, her cverie word. Martow. 


As fair in form, as warm yet pure in heart, 
Love’s image upon earth, without his wing _ 
Lorn Brnox. 
— 
. * oe 

Tax récords of a thestrical lif are, generally speak- 
‘ing, replete with such a combination of circumstance, 
that il is a matter of no trifling difficulty to analyse them 
sufficiently, to enable the reader to form a just estimate 
of the individual’s character, to which they refer, The 
aunals of the.stage have furnjghed us with so much mi- 
sery, danger, distress, and ruin, with but some occasional 
glimpses of happiness and*solid gratification, that, in 
every Memoir we undertake, we are fearful the balance 
will operate powerfully against the purposes and best 
interests of the drama, in the picture it must give of its 
professors. 

In the present instance, however, we are under obli- 
gations to the stage of no ordinary description, unaccom- 
panied with any of those painful feelings we have touched 
upon, for an introduction to one of the prettiest ladies 
and actresses who, at this preseat writing, preside over 
its boards. . 

Mrs. Wayrerr is the only daighter of Mr. Cooke, a 
highly-respectable upholstercr, in the city of Bath, where 
she was born on the 7th of February, 1800. The parents 
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of this talented lady originally intended that her educa. 
tion should be exelusiv@ly directed to the attainment of 
those qualifications and accomplishments which would ft 
her for the modern drawing-room; and she was conses 
quently placed, at a proper age, in one of the principal 
seminaries in her native city, where she assiduously en- 
tered upon an initiation into most of the branches of 
female stfidy, in which she is now considered a proficient. 
It was not, however, long before they found out that the 
tendency of her migf, and at least one peculiar quality 
of her nature, was decidedly dramatic. “Mrs. Wavnerr 
very early gave proof of her possessing as sweet a voice, 
as Natu ever gifted a person with; and it rarely hap. 
pens that a possessor feels disposed to throw away such 
a gift, whap it is once clearly developed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooke having no desire to thwart the ambition of their 
daughter, which began to” exhibit itself quite as power- 
fully as her musical Milities, determined to afford her - 
every opportunity of heightening the one, and improving 
the other ; and, as soon as it was deemed advisable to re- 
move her from school, Miss Cooxe was placed under the ' 
tuition of Mr. John Loder, the eminent violinist of Bath, 
Her father having articled his daughter to Mr. Loder, 
this gentleman, by the repeated solicitations of his fair - 
pupil, and with the consent of her parents, at last ob- 
tained an appearance for her on the Bath stage, merely 
by way of experiment, in order that her friends might at 
once know her chances of future success, Miss Coowx's 
debut took place on the 16th of March, 1816, in the cha. 
racter of Elvina, in the Blind Boys the result of which 
Proved that the actress had not mistaken her own abilities, 
and that nature had created them of no common descrip- 
tion, The lady’s success induced the managers of the 
Bath theatre to gi e her a Permanent engagement for a 
term of years, and she accordingly regularly enlisted 
under theatrical banners, the beginning of the season 
1816-1817, at the Bath and Bristol theatres, re-appears. 
ing at the former, and appearing at the latter, in the 


_ passed by any exhil 


& 
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same charaéter in which hor debut had been so fortunate, 
Repeated performances convinééd the management that 
they had, in Miss Cooxe, a valuable acquisition to their 
company, and she consequently*was brought forward on 
every possible occasion; but the character she rendered 
80 very prominent, and which obtained for her the highest 
order of popolarity, Wag Madge, in the opera of Love in 
@ Village, a performance which, in her hands, is not sar. 
tion on the stage. The talents and 
increasing favour of our heroine, qbtained for her an ° 
engagement at the Brighton theatre, during the sum. 
mer inénths, where she had considerable practice; and 
thus, between Bath, Bristol, and Brighton, Miss (poke 
continued to perform with increased good fortune, untit 
the middle of the year 1818, when she was ized with 
a violent indisposition, which had nearly terminated her 
life. ee ae . 
For full eight months, ghis lady gas in the most deli- 
cate siate of health, und of course quite unable to attend 
to any theatrical avocations but by the best medical agsiste 
ance, and constant care, she fortunately recovered ; and 
change of air being deemed advisable, Miss Cooxe, ac- 
companied by.her mother, accepted of a short engage- 





.ment at Coventry, where, in the spring of 1819, she 


ay 


Appeared with complete success. To this visit may, 
however, be attributed whatever degree of discomfiture 
Miss Cooxe has had to experience in her short dramatic 
career. ‘ Marriages are made in heaven !? the old pro- 
verb says; but the experience of almost every day con. 
vinces ua that, wherever made, they are at least some- 
times very badly made. The beauty, vivacity, and great 
talents of the lady 6£ whom we treat, brought at her 
shrine, while in Coventry, myriads of admirers$ and it 
has heen safd that, in two instances, Miss Cooxe might 
have been united to rank and affluence; but such is 
Sometimes the perversity of fate, that we frequently,fol- 
low the very dictates, which we know must lead to“ our 
disadvantage, By perseverance, empty threats, and 
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continued persecution, Miss Cooke was prevailed on to 
give her hand to a Mrs Waylet(, a member of the dra- 
matic company in Coventry, while she refused several 
handsome offers from qtiarters of undoubted respecta- 
bility, and substance; but destiny must not be arraigned, 
and Mrs. Waycerrt is not the only gifted lady, who has 
unfortunately been wedded to ong, the reverse. of all she 
is so distinguished for. % 

From Coventry Mr, and Mrs, WayLerr were engaged, 
in July, 1818, at Birmingham, where a knowledge of the 
Jady’s musical abilities was generally prevaleut,, and 
where. she appeared in her celebrated character of 
Madgg. . Throughout the season Mrs. WaycLerr became 
a permanent favourite, and at its termination accepted 
ashort supkenent at ‘Leicester town,”’ where good for- 
tune equally followed her. The abilities of Mr. Waylett 
not being of any great extent, and certainly not calcu- 


lated to further the ‘interest generally excited by his . 


wife’s appearance, the gentleman did not consequently 
* form any conspicuous feature, wherever Mrs. WaYLETT 
was engaged, From Leicester Mrs, Wayserr went to 
Dover, for 2 short time; of which theatre a Mrs, Taylor, 
the aunt of Mr. Waylett;,was manageress, and here she 
was the solo feature and attraction.of the place. At.the 
termination uf the season at Dover, she was to have re- 
turned to Birmingham ; but the rebuilding of that theatre 
not being then complete, she went, for the summer of 
1820, to Leamington, and from thence entered into a 
very lucrative engagement, for three years, with the ma- 
nagers of the Adelpbi. -Her appearance at this. theatre 
was in October, 1820, and she at once became a perfect 
treasure to Messrs. Rodwell and Jones, playing a great 
variety of business, and in every. character giving uni- 
versal satisfaction, = 
Having entered into a permanent engagement for the 
winter, Mr. and Mrs. Wayirrr concluded one for the 
summer at Birmingham, where she had been so great a 
favourite; but in this treaty Mr. Waylett stipulated fur 
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the leading situation as tragedizm, sebject to a trial. 
The attempt was injedicious, for his lady’s popularity 
was such as amply to provide fyr both; and it very sel- 
dom happens that husband and wife can equally support 
a first-rate sitaation. The consequence was, that Mr. 
Waylett totally failed, and resigned his proportion of the 
engagement. Some tine after this, the ill-treatmént 
which Mrs. WaAvLerr had long experienced at her hus- 
band’s hands (revived, or rather increased by his own 
ill-success), wrought her mind to tse determination of 
being separated; and we believe it has ever been & 
matter of astonithment, not that she parted then, but that 
she did not part long before. A more unsuitabJe match 
never was agitated or solemnized; for to the beauty, 
abilities, and fascinating manners of the lady, were op- 
posed all that is reverse in the gentleman, They sepa- 
rated in the September of the year 1821. ‘ 
Immediately on this, Mrs, Wagert performed for a 
few nights at Leicester, and then returned to her engage 
ment at the Adelphi, where she continued until the ter- 
mination of its season, at the Easter of 1822. In this 
manner, between the Adelphi and Birmingham, did our 
fair heroine devote her talents until the end of the sum- 
mer of 1824: when, tempted by the offer of a very hand- 
some salary from Mr, Elliston, she made her appearance 
at Drury-lane theatre. The peculiar situation in which 
Mrs. Waxcerr was placed, by the separation from her 
“husband, added to that malice and envy which superior 
talents and popularity always excite, drew upon her not 
merely the scrutiny, but the calumny of some; and, in 
the Birmingham season of 1823, an attempt was made, 
in the most disgraceful manner, to depreciate her cha- 
racter in public opinion. A theatrical pamphlet was 
there published, the object of which was rendered too 
apparent, to have the desired effect ; for he not only at- 
tacked her private character by gross insinuations, but 
denied her any particle of ability. . The latter, however 
she might regret it, Mrs. WAYLETT could not prevent— 
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the former she could, ua did. She instantly procgeded 
against the publisher, and obtained the following contrite 
apology from the parties, 


Lo the Editor of Aris’s Birmingham Gazette. 


Smm,—As the solicitor of Mrs, Wayzerr, I shall feel 
obliged by the insertion of the following letter, which I 
consider necessary to Iay before the public, as a refuta- 
tion of the calumnies which have appeared respecting * 
that lady,in The Bitmingham Reporter. Mrs. WAYLETY’s 
only object being to protect her charactpr, and that’ obe 
ject having been thus attained, and being also desirous 
to spae the feelings of the Editor’s connexions, ghe hag 
kindly consented to wave all further proceedings. 

c Lan, Sir, 
~ Your obedient servant, 
. 9, o Wm. Exxreron. 
Temple-sirect, Sept. 26, 1823, 





To Mrs, Waylett, 


S 

Mapam,—In consequence of the notice of an action 
at law, with which your solicitor has served me, ag the 
. Publisher of a work entitled The Birmingham Reporter, 
E take the liberty, both on the behalf of the Proprietors 
and myself, to observe to you, that the work has been 
given up; and, in reference to those numbers in which 
you very justly complain of the improper mention of 
your name, and of some calumnies on your reputation, 
1am requested to disavow any malicious intention on 
their parts—to state fully their conviction of the injus- 
tice done you, and to express their regret that by an im- 
proper mode of criticism, and by admitting into their 
columos unexamined communiestions from Correspon- 
denis, they have been the means of injuring. you, and 
wounding your feelings, they take this opportunity, 
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through me (to which I beg Payte subscribe), of most 
respectfully asking your pardon® . A 
$ - Zam, Madam, 
Your mdst obedient servant, - 
Cuas. Bucetor, 
High-street, Birmingham, Sept. 20, 1823. 


In addition to this, the parties implicated bent Mra. 
Wavterr £50 for a ticket, in case her benefit might 
suffer by the scurrility. But that wag not the case ;—for 
she had on this occasion particularly, one of the greatest 
houses ever in the Birmingham theatre ; and her reception, 
after the abuse which had been so wantonly and undeserv= 
edly heaped upon her, was one of perfect enthusiasif, The 
best proof which can be adduced of the total failure of 
this attempt to injure an unprotected and amiable woman, 
is to be found in the fact of bér having received, during 
this and the subsequent season gf 1824, very handsome 
offers from Sheffield, York, Liverpool, Newcastle, and 
‘other towns; and, in addition to this, she sang at the 
Leamington, Wolverhampton, and many private concerts 
of the nobliity and gentry of the surrounding country. 

Mrs. Wayterr appeared ¢ Drury-lane in her estab- 
lished character of Madge, and in the few parts she sub- 
sequently played, bid fair to rise high in the favour of 
the town; but at this critical moment her evil genius 
rose up, and for the time being obstructed her prospects. 
Mr. Waylett, who had, about a year before, carried off a 
young woman, thinking it &s well to have ‘ two strings to 
his bow,’’ put in a claim on the.Drury-lane treasury, for 
our heroine’s salary, which she properly resisted; and 
the law being on the husband’s side, she left London, by 
the recommendation of her managers, and sfarted for 
Newark upon Trent, where Mr. Waylett was perform- 
ing; and in an interview with that person, in the pre- 
sence of his companion and child, Mra. WavLETY de- 
manded and obtained a release, on his part, from all 
_ Claims on her income. It is but common justice, how- 
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ever, to say, that, ever since, the fair subject of our 
narrative has ‘constantly Supplied Mr. Waylett with 
funds. * 

On the return of Mrs. Wayterr to London, she was 
doomted to meet a still more remarkable disappointment, 
the singularity’ of which may be better felt than des’ 
scribed. The ex-bashaw of Drusy-lane, Mr. R. W. El+ 
liston, who had recommended this lady to go and claim 
her release, and which led to her journey to Newark, 
apprised her, on her return, that she hed broken her 
engagement, and ‘she accordingly left the theatre. 
Comment on this would be superfluous, Finding jer. 
self thus shamefully thrown out of employment’ for 
the time, Mrs, WaxLerr adopted a most comatetidable, 
instance of economy, that does the highest honour to her 
nature. Shc left the handsome apartments she had in 
Tavistock-street, and took one very mnall room for her- 
self and servant, at 2 trifling +veekly rent, where she 
continued some time, until she finally concluded a treaty. 

* then in agitation, between her and the proprietors of the 
Haymarket theatre ; and, immediately on its conclusion, 
she visited her family at Bath, previous to the com- 
Mencement of that seaso:, in April, 1825. Yt is still 
further to be remarked, to the infinite credit of this mis~ 
represented lady, that, during the period she was in this 
obscure residence, temptations and offers of the™ first 
magnitade were held-out, to prevail on her’ to verify the _ 
calumnies that had at one time been raised against her; 2 
but no consideration could alter her conduct:—and ‘we 
may therefore conscientiously aver, that her principle 
on this point is almost without precedent. . 

Mrs. Wayverr duly appeared at the Haymarket, with 
the same degree of favour which has/aiways attended 
her performances; and, on the termination of the season 
of 1825, she accepted @ temporary engagement at the 
Olympic, and then went to Lynn, in Norfolk, for six 
weeks, retarning to London for the Haymarket season 
of 1826, 
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In the November of last year, this lady accepted a 
short. engagement at Dublin, where she opened in the 
character of Phebe, in Paul ry, which part was crigi- 
naily written for her by the author of that piece, and 
which she good-naturedly, bdt absurdly, resigned to ans 
other lady, who refused to act the character allotted to 
her. Mrs, Waynerr’s success in Dublin has hardly a 
parallel ; 3 and her benefit-was never equalled by any 
house in that theatre, except on the night of his Majesty’s 
visit. From Dublin, Mrs. WAY LET? returned, fur a few 
weeks, to enjoy the great favour she is held in at Lynn; 
and,is now filfilling her engagement with the managers 
of the Haymarket, where she has only to be more seen, 
to be so much the more admired. 

“We have endeavoured to compress, in a8 ‘arrow a 
compass as possible, these particulars of Mrs, Way- 
xerr’s théatrical movements, and now dévote a brief 
apace to speak gf her, in a®more general point of view. 
Her requisites for the stage ysonsist of a remarkably 
sweet voice, and probably more science in music than, 

. with one or two exceptions, any lady before the public ; 
her acting is extremely vivacious, and there is a naiveté 
in her manner, which is quite captivating, But we can- 
not help thinking that Mrg. Wavterr’s performances 
would be even more effective than they are, if she trusted 
a little more to her own powers—in plainer terms, if she 
was more confident. As a soubrette, she may be censi- 
dered the best we have—because, as an actress, she is 
equal to, and as a singer, superior to, any lady under- 
taking the same line of business. 

In spite of the misrepresentations to which this lady, 
as well as eyery.other in her profession, has been subject, 
no one enjoys the admiration of public, or the esteem of 
private circles, to a greater exteny thea she does. It has 
been Mrs, Wayvere’s destiny to be united to a man to- 
tally unworthy of her; but the peculiarity of such a 
situation has only operated as a powerfal bar against her 
listening, for ona moment, to the advances which many 
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worthless coxcombs, of elevated rank, would admit they 
had made her, if their disappointed vanity would allow 
them so to do. In Dubtin, Mrs. Wavyety’s conduct 
was so exemplary, that she was visited tty the first fami- 
lies in the place; and from! a lady of the court there, 
she was presented with a handsome diamond ornament, 
in compliment to her distinguished talents; an addition 
to which was made by a wealthy Norfolk family, during 
her recent visit to Lynn. 

Mrs. Wavert’s habils are understood to be extremely 
domestic and retired: and her various accomplishments 
contribute to the happiness and comfort of a_circle of 
friends, who, (to use the language of Lord Byron) “ va- 


jue her too much, to envy her superiority.” 
a 
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HIsTRIonic ECTTArHs, 

* : 

er} 
ON EDWARD BERRY, 
Ob. 8 Jan. 1760, Bt. 53. 

Light lie the tarf—What though no breathing bust, 
Of mimic marble, dignifies thy dust ? 
Yet filial sorrow pays the duteous tear, 
And heart-warm friendship heaveya sigh sincere, 
Pleased may thy shade these humble rites receive, 
The last sad tribute gratitude can give. 





"ON MR. JOHN HIPPESLEY, COM$DIAN. 
Ob. 1055. 
When the stage heard that Deathhad struck her Jolin, 
Gay Comedy her sables first put on $ 
Laughter lamented that her fav’rite died ; 
’ And Mirth herself (’tis strange !) laid down and cried ; 
~ Wit droop’d his head, e’en Huinour seem’d to mourn, 
And solemnly sat pensive o’eg his urn, 


ON MR. JAMES QUIN. 
Ob. 1766. Zt. 73. 
That tongue, which set the table in a roar, 
And charm’d the public ear, is heard no more ! 
Closed are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which spoke, before the tongue, what Shakespeare writ. 
Cold are those hands, which, living, were stretch’d forth 
At friendship’s call, to succour modest worth. 
Here lies James Quin! eign, reader, to be taught, 
(Whate’er thy strength of body, force of thought, - 
In nature’s happiest mould however cast,) 
To Lie complexion thou must come at last. 
D. Garrick. 
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MRS. FAUCIT SAVILLE. 


‘Wx have said that we should speak of talent wherever 
we found it. Obscurity is the misfortune of genius, but the 
stars beam as brightly over the desart'where they glow 
unnoticed, as they do over the peopled regions of Lon- 
don and Paris, where a thousand admiring eyes attest 
their brilliancy. Mrs. Savitz is the daughter of an 
actor and actress; her maiden name was COLLIER § of 
her birth we cannot speak. She embraced the stage early 
in life, as did her brothers,-one of whom is now prompter 
at the Haymarket. She married a Mr. Pitt, and under 
her new name appeared at the East London, when Rae 
opened that unfortunate theatre ; from thence she went 
to the Surrey. After the death of Mr. Pirv, she engaged 
at the West London Theatre, of which Saville, under 
Amherst, was manager. There she performed under her 
maiden appellation, as it was deemed advisable to have 
Miss, instead of Mrs., in the bills: she thus became ac- 
quainted with the gentleman whose name she now bears. 
Mrs. SAvitie has been at our best provincial theatres, 
but now confines her exertions to those of which Mr. Sa- 
ville is proprietor and manager, @.¢. Margate, Ramsgate, 
Sandwich, Gravesend, and Dover. The necessities of 
the theatre cause her to appear in every line of the drama, 
but comedy is her forte, and in this she is rather a per- 
former of particular parts, than of a particular line. Her 
Zephyrina (Lady and the Devil), Amelia Wildenhaim (Lo- 
ver’s Vows), Miss Hardcastle, and Violante, we consider 
now the best upon the stage; but she should not attempt 
Lady Macbeth, Meg Mervilies, or Jane Shore. Her less 
lofty assuroptions in tragedy are successful. In Desde. 
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wnona we prefer her to any one, eves, Mrs. W. West; and 
her Mrs. Haller is as good as etfy one on the London 
boards, which, by the bye, is saying but little; but ber 
appearance is against her in such characters, She is as 
+ petite as Mrs, Edwin, and rather stouter. Her Phebe 
(Miller’s Maid) is next to Fanny Kelly's; and her act- 
ing in Madge really rivals Miss Kelly's, but she cannot 
sing, and therefore she should not play the part. Mrs. 
SavILue’s greatest merit is originality ; she does things, 
“right or wrong, her own way. She has, to a degree, the 
* Jordonian laugh; atid her voice is peculiarly sweet and 
soothing. She is a more natural, though not so finished 
an actress as Mrs, Edwin; but now that lady-has with- 
drawn herself, Mrs. SavsLuE should be upon the rifftro~ 
politan boards, Shehasa witchery of manner that, though 
no part of talent, for it is unacquirabie, is mofe delight- 
fol than talent canbe, and is relly such an actress as a 
» lounger to the Isle of Thanct shguld visit, even as he 


visiteth the recks and the sea-shore—for she is one of the 
lions of the place. . 


“FREE AND ESSIES, &c. 


THE amusements of the lower orders must and do take 
their tones from the taste of their superiors. Sixty yeara 
./8inco, when the fashionable world patronised the drama, 
‘and when the Covent-garden manager actually knew by 
observation what his house could contain—spouting eluls 
abounded in the metropolis ; they are extinct, vanished, 
, like the race of mammoths—and if it was not for Tom 
Rees and Decasiro, I should not know where to lvok for 
living evidences of thejr former existence. The present 
age has patronised St. Cecilia, and their devotions have 
taken seven-leagued strides since the peace. Singing 
did not do much during the war. Britons thought that 
no time for shaking; but peaco—the “ piping times of 
peace,”? made us melodists. Whilst the few “+ the world 
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was made for,’? lanagished over the ‘ out-breathings”’ 
of Catalani, Garcia, Pasta, and Veluti—the plebeians 
were not idle. Mrs. Fubbs,. of Clare-market, visited 
what she terined the « Potony, in St. Martin’s-lane,”” and 
her daughter tortured the © peany.’? To this expansion 
of inusical taste do we owe the extension of Free and 
Easies; they have existed, indecd, many years—but 
how 2-—in dulness and obscurity. It is only lately that 
they have blazed into brightness. Jet us draw a picture 
of one of these temples of Apollo.—First : a room, long 
and narrow, with a contiguity of table from one.evd to 
the other ; at the conclusions of which are two chairs, both 
elevated above their fellows; in these chairs sit Presi- 
dent*ind Vice, with hammers in hand: before each of 
these official personages is a plate—in which, whether you 
gmoke or Hot, you must deposit one penny for tobacco, 
The equity of this arrangéinent, as far as regards the non- 
conformists of the Raleigh school, scems dubious; but 
Jet that pass—the company are rather of a mixed descrip- 
tion. ‘Some gents will run in, in their shirt-sleeves 5 and, 
to judge by externals, others come in without any shirts 
at all, ‘The smoke is as dense as on a, battle-field, 
though here the only destrction isof verse, porter, tunes, 
and tobacco. The common wind-up of these mectings is 
a mill, in the spirit of the good old custom at & Free and 
Basy of 1780; on the cards invitatory of which was in- 
seribed, ¢ N.B. Fighting allowed.’’ This sketch is of the 
lowest order of these entertainments 5 and if you step on 
a Monday night to The Hog and Looking Glass, The Cat 
and Currycomb, or The Custard and Cheese, or any of the 
« Bunches of Grapes,” in Cow-cross, Nightingale-lane, ot 
Kent-street, you will find the bright originals in all their 
glory. : 5 / 

Sceond. The next grade of Free and Easies becomes 
distinguished by having a piano-forte in the room. Here 
you willsee mere cuats, and less tobacco; here, too, ap- 
pear a set of persons, facetiousty denominated * profes- 
sional men’’——gentlemea who sing by the week at Bag- 
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nigge Welis, or less celebrated 5, neert-rooms, You 
will discover one of these persort by a certain swagger 
of assumption, and; probably, by his “being very shaun- 
ty, though his hair is a little out of hishat.” He will have 
“a sky-blue neckcloth, or a scarlet one, the giff of some 
damsel, who yielded to the charms of his song: hell be 
unshayen, perhaps, but jie’Il_have one glove at least 
and especial care he takes, that this evidence of genti- 
_lity be not lost upon the company. When he is asked to 
“sing, the applause will be prodigious, and the whisper 
and gaze soon afidunce the fame of the performer; ho 
rises from his seat, and marches boldly up to the instru- 
ment, shakes hands with the performer, his % fides Acha~ 
tes,’’ mentions the song and key, and begins. Of his 
entré, the landlord has insinuated a. glass of gingnd water 
into his hand—the wages of his worth. The Visitors to 
these placeacare more regular®than those of Free and 
Easies, No. 1: who are apt, oddly enough, to thin ama~ 
zingly, just about the time they are trying people at the 
Old Bailey, and on Clerkenwell Green, The’ conse- 
quence of this regularity of visitation is, that certain 
gongs become identified with certain members ; and when 
Mr. Muggs is announced, the pianiste plays the symphony 
of his song, without at all consulting the yocalist. The 
act of invading the property of another, (for melodies 
become thus the private property of individuals,) is con~ 
sidered little better than a musical misdemeanour, the 
* perpetrator whereof is a vocal Iatrocinist, and the ex- 
pressions, *¢ That is Mr, Maggot’s song,”” may be heard 
applied to Ketwin Grove, or The Woodpecker, maugre 
sBraham’s claims fo their original introduction. 

Third, Free and Easies, where ladies are admitted, 
These places are known by # metaphorical cognomen, 
suggested by the farm-yard ; with which I shall not sully 
my description ; they differ in degrees of respectability, 
or, to speak correcily, in degrees of disreputability, 
Here, also, we find a musician, and something he calls a 
piano. Apropos, of these snusicians; they are of all 
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soris and sizes, both with reference ta bodily and mental 
calibre—some are, Titeed, excellent performers—many 
tolerable—and séme who have the pleasing peculiarity of 
playing only in one ke¥, You may sing in F, in A, or 
in B, but accompany you in C they will. The company 
at different rooms of this sort also differs strangely :—-The 
Chequers, at Westminster ; The Rull and Butcher, in Smith- 
field ; The Golden Ball, Pavilion, &c. &c., have their di 
ferent coterics. Ido not mean to individualise amic 
these, or the many nameless receptacles for the same 
company. The inhabitants (pro tempore) of these rooms 
are in better odour with their tailors and hatters than at 
the other temples, as claret coats and white toppers tes= 
tify the variegated colours of their neckties, too, are 
remarkable—from the morone, fastened by a gilt ring, 
to the spfuce pink. Here, juvenile Benedicts bring 
their wives, and they, “their babes—here, lads take 
their intended’s ; and here, ladies with no matrimo- 
nial intentions at all may be found. The singing is not 
usually under the guidance of a president, but one of the 
aforesaid professional gentlemen, who acts as master of 
the ceremonies. Here, some good singing (cspecially 
comic) may be heard ; tha/presence of the other sex draws 
forth the powers of the vocalist; the ladies’ songs, too, 
are worth bearing, one and all; from the married dame, 
who sits and sings, and. beats Jer child, to keep it still, 
during the symphony, to the bolder fair one, who stands 
beside the musician, and emulates the tone and action of 
Paton or Vestris. What effect these meetings have on 
the morals of the people, let others inquire ; what effect 
they have ou our drama, empty benches reply—the fact 
that there are, for the first three days in each week, at 
least upwards of five hundred nightly meetings, of the 
kinds I have particularised, in London, and its immediate 
vicinity, is singular—time will prove whether it be not 
also alarming, Ww. Le 
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PERPORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
= 
No. Ill. 
— 


ARGYLLE ROoms, 

A NEw adventurer has started, in the person of Mastor 
Grossmrrn, of Berkshire, who is actually giving a per~ 

“ formance of two or three hours? duration, at the Argylie 
~ Rooms— the child-¥s" eight years old, as it is said. “We 
“nad hoped that the baby mania was expiring, and that ag 
Crara Fisner, who is really clever, is expanding into 
Womanhood, we should not be again teased wiih chifflish 
trebles, but they come upon us by one, by two, and by 
three, There is Master Grossmrta and a Master Cooxe, 
“and little Burke, and one Sewroor or Broaproot, 
we forget which, and Miss Smirn, ged the infant imps at 
the Rotunda, and hundreds of others, of whom happily 
we know nothing, but who are’extolled by their parents, 
each and every one, as being the eighth wonder of the 
-world. We are aware, that whoever raisea the voice of 
censure against these little victims of avarice, will be 
accused of warring with infancy, and be held as the 
libeller of innocent children, rather than the exposer of 
an injurious system ; but we must be content to endure 
obloquy, supporied alone by the consciousness of not 
having deserved it. Of Crara Fiswer we say, what we 
said elsewhere long ago, she is an extraordinary child, 
but not a great actress, Her power is that of mimicry, 
+ in a very extensive degree ; for she can not only imitate 
what she sees, but can imitate upon suggestion ; and thus 
realise the conception of others. Burxe is quite a dif- 
ferent creature—Natare has made the boy humorous in 
himself—all he does is droll in the extreme—and this, 
aided by a very correct car, which enables him to seize 
dialects, renders him the most amusing of the prodigy 
, Species, Master Grossman is, we believe, a cleyer 
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child; but he has the quickness of Crara, nor the 
hymour or power of Bure. To put a child forward as 
Pangloss, or Crack, og Murtoch Delaney, is absurd and 
offensive enough; but to make a child attempt what 
MarueEws alone has fully succeeded in, is madness, Tits 
poor infant is advertised to personate thirty-four different 
characters! and this he attempts without the power of 
changing his voice, so as to deceive the worst ear. The 

- little creature is dragged into, and out of, nearly three 
dozen dresses, and buries his aching head in numberiess , 
wigs, until he appears ready to faint with fatigug—and 
all to no end—for no illusion is efected—the auditof* 
neyer, for onc instant, loses sight of Master Grossmitu.. 
We really know not what to say of the persons who wit- 
ness thisgexhibition. Their approbation appears to us to 
be cruelty—they are the oppressors, whilst appearing as 
the patrons of the chil Will any one have .the hardi 
hood ¢@ tell us, that gis babe’s days are unembittered by 
these representations ?—will they tell us his health is not 
endangered ?~—will they ‘avow that his future life will 

- not be overclouded by this, the over-excitement of his 
childhood? We enter our protest against this perform= 
ance, as destructive to@the drama, as unentertaining to 
the public, as injurious to the child. Those who now pa- 
tronise Master Grossmirn, would do better to subscribe 
a sum to be expended in his education, and let the child 
Jay the ground-work for future excellence, (in the drama, 
if he will,) and not waste his carly hours in a fruitless, 
tiresome, and afflicting attempt to accomplish, what, 
even in after years, he will find a perplexing task. 





* Not content with his metropolitan performances, the boy 
was taken to Greenwich to cxhibit, at the begiuning of this 
week. Can it be his father who employs the infant thus?, 
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A Dawret come to judyment! 
Yea, a Daniet!--- Merchant of Venice. 








Concensing certain act, the worthy cockneys en- 
tertain a settled opinion, yhickit is needless to argue 
against,.as it is impossi to controvert. Liston is a 
first-rate comedian, and Ee a fine tragic actor; and, 
to deny these matters east (aye, or even west) of Temple» 
bar, is tantamount to denying the existence of St. Paul’s 
cross, or Bow steeple. They &re, with the many, acknow- 
ledged truths, that admit not of discussion. Opinions 
hastily formed, and obstinately maintained, when spring~ 
ing alike from“the indolent and the foolish, we can but 
smile at; but a certain class of individuals, who have 
some slight pretensions to notice, bolster these absurdities 
by their acquiescence with the gruntings of the swinish 
multitude. These gentlemen are yclept critics: but 
dramatic critics of the present day are very different 
creatures from those of former timea: they were our 
wits, our poets, our statesmen—men of learning, yank, 
and acquirement. They are disbanded officers, who in- 
ict wounds with the pen, though they never did with the 
sword ;—retired linen-drapers, who have left the counter 
for the press, and who, if imprisonment was honestly di- 
vided, ought now toleave the press for the Counter ;---un- 

New Sentes, Vou. J.—5. F 
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employed sons of Escutwpius, who bring the principles of 
their first profession into their second, and delight only in 
cutting up ;—lawyers, whgare equally briefless and brain- 
less, who have never been called to the bar since the day 
of their initiation into the sacred mysteries of law, and 
who imagine that, because they are profoundly ignorant 
of acts of law, they must be fitied to judge of the laws of 
acting. To these may be subjoined, a number of per- 
sous who never had any profession at all, and who de~ 
scribe themselves by the vague and indefinite term of 
« gentlemen,” for which they can only ndduce one t+ 
tribute—that of having nothing to do; and these are 
again @bdivided into betting men of ail grades—on the 
turf-—in the ring—~at rackets—and at rouge et noir-—in 
short, every species of billiard-locust, bazard-hunter, 
shaffer, and gambler. Wigeregard to (he latter pursnit, 
it may be said to be a ptrsonal qualification ; for the 
term critic, as our readers gknow, comes from criticos, 
and is of Greek origin, Hovggerfectly consistent is it, 
then, that our present race Prcritics should be Greeks?! 
These critical gendemen are habituated to one tone of 
remark upon certain actors, as though by cominon con- 
sent. They talk of the gface of C. Kemble, even in 
parts where grace would be a blemish; und all of them 
laud to the skies the sound judgment and correct concep~ 
tion of the gentleman of whom it is now our task to 
speak. We have commenced his memvir with a few 
remarks upon the present race of dramatic critics, for 
reasons which will presently appear. 

Let us now proceed to introduce Mr. Terry in due 
form to our readers. What saysour note-book? ‘+ Da- 
wrat Terry, aged 47, born in Bath, of poor parents, well 
educated at the public grammar-school.” By this it 
should seem, that to the year 1780 we are indebted for 
our hero’s birth, We find him, when a boy, fond of the 
theatre, and employing al! his sixpences (and he was a 
thrifty young master) in the purchase of dramatic gratifi- 
cation, When. Elliston was first upon the Bath stage, 
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our hero became inoculated Witbwhe fever for acting ; 
and it is singular enough that the part of Heartwell, in 


slightest degree, striking or effective, 

With the fire of the drama smouldering in his bosom, 
Master Terry was articled to Mr. Wyatt, the architect ; 
and was, for the first year, employed in drawing houses, 
&c. Alas! he sighed, and wished to draw them another 
Way. This, though he did turn actor, he has never yet 
accomplished 5 for Mr. Terny may be compared to one 
of your obstinate but steady-going saddie-horse’ > who 
are very good readstors ; and thas far fractable and va- 
Juable, but can never be broy-ght to draw, 

Our hero-passed his term ofProbation (five years) with 
patience and perseverance, | Hahad acquired a decent 
knowledge of his profess 1—but, alas! an unrecome 
mended architect, withou iends or capital, Stands, as 
Tony Lee would Say, not only uo chance of salt to his 
Porridge, but very little of porridge for his salt. Lf wehad 
sons,—which, thank Heaven, so one can Say of us !—we 
should as readily tie stunes about their necks, fling them 
into gentle Thames, and expect them to swim, as to im. 
mure them either in law or physic, or make them clergy- 
men, soldiers, artists, Statuaries, or any of the ramifica~ 
tions of such Professions, without Patronage or money, 
Talent, without the chance and power of display, is like 
the stream beneath ihe carth—its brightness and purity 
avails it not—and it remains worse than useless, without 
some kind hand to remove the strata that obstructs it. 
“A lord without a fortune be but a poor wishy-washy 
thing, after all,” says honest Zckiei s and an architect 
without business, is, Perhaps, as deplorable an animal, 
He begins with the hopes of buildin, > but ends in finding 
he has only been building hopes; and that, instead 
of creating dweilings for others, he is unable to support 
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one for himself. Fullef this conviction, Mr. Terry he- 
thought bim of the example of Vanbrugh, who blended 
architecture and: the drama ; and who, if we are to be- 
lieve his contemporaries, was famed alike for his light 
sallies and heavy buildings.* After a little dabbling in 
private theatricals, in which he (of course) played some 
first-rate characters, he slipped slily to Sheffield, and- 
there experimentally enacted. ,Macready, who was then 
and there manager, cast him, according to ancient cus- 
tom, the walking gentlemen; for our hero was a slim, 
staid, and pathetic-looking young gentleman, with a 
Werter-like countenance—genteel, German, and sombre, 
At Sheffield, he remained a few months; but the line he 
was {Mus thrust into, did not satisfy his ambition. Young 
Dudley, toa man that sighed for Belcour,—and Tressel, to 
one who would fain havgp enacied Richard, were not 
very agreeable substitutes He began to think again on 
Mr, Wyatt and architegjure; and weighing his five-and- 
twenty shillings in his hand, Jor thus were his weekly ser- 
vices remunerated, he aga Petctermined to tarn stones 
into bread. In 1803, therefore, we again find him at 
his original profession. 

A few more months of anxious endeavour and unre- 
warded industry, at length resolved him. © “ Itis better,” 
thought he, ‘to starve in a profession I do like, than to 
suffer in one that 1 do not !”’—So he closed his compasses, 
and went upon the stage. 

At the close of 1804, or commencement of the follow- 
ing year, we find him (after some probations, of which we 
have no correct detait) a member of Stephen Kemble’s 
company, at Newcastle: there, also, was his sister, Mrs. 
Mason. He performed a variety of business with the 
stupendous manager, and remained with him until the 





* Tho reader will remember the epigrammatic epitaph upan 
Vanbrugh :— 


* Lie heavy on him, Earth,—for he 
Laid many a heavy weight on thee.” 
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autumn of 1806. A turn of fortune then conducted him 
to Liverpool, where he made slow bat sure steps in public 
esteem; end where, by being content with doing littie, 
and doing that well, he obtaineé characters of greater 
importance, until he ultimately became, in the manager’s 
eyes, an important character. Affability, bordering on 
humility, obtained him much; and, by seeming to obey, 
he found means almost to govern. 

In the year 1808, or thereabouts, an attack was made 
upon him in The Monthly Mirror, in which he was stated 
to have deluded a fair damsel, and otherwis 
ducted himself; to which he made a spirited reply, 
‘which we intended to incorporate in this Memoir ; but 
the genius of mischicf, that occasionally visits our S@dy, 
has busily disarranged divers docinnents, and, inter alia, 
this epistle. Should we find it amid our maswof MSS., 
it shall have a place amid tit, Histrionic Anecdotes of 
some future number. ry 

Coantemporaneous with Tep-yrar Liverpool, were Rae, 
Tayleure, and J. Smith, N44, Waring, (now no more,) 
and Mrs. Grove. 

We now find Mr. Terry the hero of the Scottish stage, 
where he commenced his career in the winter of 1809 ; 
sneceeding Meggott, a powerful actor, though full of 
faults, Whilst at Edinburgh, he became acquainted with 
Mr. Ballantyne, known as the printer of the Waverly 
novels, and as the proprietor of a Scottish journal, For 
this same journal, our hero is said to have written the 
dramatic criticisms ; and, through that medium, puffed 
himself into notice. We shall allude to this presently ; 
and now proceed to state, that Mr, Ballantyne introduced 
our hero to Sir Walter Scott, who has, on more than one 
occasion, proved a warm and disinierested friend. 

Jt was to this connexion that Mr. Terry owes his in- 
troduction to the metropolitan stage, He made his first 
appearance in London, upon the Haymarket boards, as 
Lord Ogleby, on the 20th May, 1812. after his second 
season there, he was engaged at Covent-garden theatre, 

rg 
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where he appeared in September, 1813. Ona disagree 
ment as to the value of his services, and the amount of 
the remuneration he expected, he quitted Covent-garden, 
and joined the forces a. the rival theatre, where he re- 
mained, passing his summers usually at the Haymarket, 
until October, 1825, when he, in conjunction with Yates, 
opened the Adelphi, which they had purchased of Messrs. 
Rodwell ; and for the liquidation of the purchase-money 
of which, Sir Walter Scott-is understood to have become 
security, . 

OF the domestic history of Mr. Terry, we may just 
remark, that he had a Mrs. Terry, at Liverpool; Katwho | 
the lady was, we know not; and that he was married to a 
Miss Slizabeth Nasmyth, daughter of Mr. Nasmyth, York 
Place, Edinburgh, on 23th June, 1815, 

We hav new to consider Mr. Terry as he stands be- 
fore the public, as an acm , an author, and a wnanager $ 
and, also, as Ke does not sim.’ ReroRE THE PUBLIC, as a 
dramatic critic, It is ag_* our readers should know, 
that it has been plainly av ted in The Examiner, that 
Mr, Terry was the jacka! -ot Theodore Hooke, provi- 
ding him with information and with criticis:ns. Now, as 
Lhe Examiner is not a very obscure priat, it is not pose 
sible that this could have escaped Mr. Terry’s notice 3 
and we cannot find that he has dared to refute the asser- 
tion. Miss C—— once in our hearing, gave him a broad 
hint; for, as she was jesting about some members of the 
theatre,she suddenly stopped, and speaking to Mrs.A——-, 
but glancing at our hero, said, ‘ [ must be caréful what 
I say, though, or I shall be terrified in The John Buil.” 
The pun is the private property of Sir Walter, but its 
application was here peculiarly effective. Are we to 
attribute to this some cruel notices of that young Jady in 
The Bull? For manhood’s sake, we trust not. 

Criticism, we admit, should be anonymous; for few 
bear to hear even mild truths. Anda man, whose duty 
it is to tell severe ones, is justified in shielding hinseif 
from the malice of those who take offence, instead of 
counsel. It is of no importance to the public, by 
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a criticism is written, pevnd ‘that criticism be 
good. This is true, ds the public ; but 
as it regards the critic, is pt a not something un- 
ace. degrading, ina man inaking one of a party 
“those with whom he associates—to meet, at — 
estate, with all the apparent fervour of friendshij 
er-actor, and then employsthat hand, that 

grasped his, to pen acriticism upon him ? 

Yes calmly pointing out his errors,jand 
it be benefited, but one which h 
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science—for it has long 

We recommend to our 
professes to despise. 

whose conduct he will find a 
~ Cooper—and to turn to one of 
con the following passage :— 


“ Absentem qui rodit Baie. 
non defendit, alio ays solutos 
neta risus hominum, famamque dicacis;_ ~~ 
nits non visa potest ; commissa tacere 
quits bonlger est junc eR atate, cayeto.” ‘ 
* What right a manlike Daniet Terry to pise even 
‘the meanest of Heaven’s creatures? What is his s ‘ther 
- of intellect, attainnent, or power, that he es to. 6 4 
~ thus of itt, who is to him, indeed, Olympus to a mole-hil 
‘Let Mr. Terry be more cautious, (as he once was.) He ae 
~ meet Hazlitt where he least expects it; and he must be sclf- 
assured, that, in a literary contest, he would appear like a 
with a mammoth! 
“eA 
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_ Asan author, Mr. Terry is known by, 
with; the musical d of Guy Manner 

 quary. Of the first itis only necessary to 

 pilations are exactly suited to the capacity of | 


——he is shrewd, and has had experiente enough 
hat parts of a book will tell upon the stage. Ing 
) We say all that the. work deserves, OF his verse 
: speak*—they are really about « the 
sat Christmas.” Terry is 
line Sampson for himself, and” 
but the managers’ cast Liston 
d the other. As an author, M 
one of the amalgamators of the’ 
Faustus, and enacted at D. 
gcd to our hero for the majoi 
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“part of that ¢rama; the honour of which we readily 
'fecord him. He has edited a ki&d of illustration to a 
series of bad plates, and worse likenesses, meant as re- 
Présentations of some of the actors of the present day, 
+ As a manager, what has Mr. Terry done? He has 
jtaken,a minor theatre, and vaunted that it should rival 
loftierdomes. Well, the opening address gays something 
for the poetic talent they have secured ? ¥ 
© Us 4 Thiets the night, big with dmelbiteg gi 
Of you, Terry, and me, Yi a ee : 4 
“Oh! pretty, pretty 1?” light, vi id new! 480 
much for poetry! " The first , and then, 
stupendous effort! Zhe Pilot was produced, wrieten and 
invented (what an inventi Dhilby Mr. Balls and then 
came Luke the Labourer, by Mie) ickstone ; “and Success, 
by somebody else equally cley “4t——Why, what a phalanx 
Of talent the man got togeth © *—Buckstone, Ball, and 
great unknown! And, then; hi: liberality to dramatists { 
_A guinea per night, every timevit is enacted! Why, it 
is prodigious! And if a performer isill, and the piece 
changed, what right has the author ect his guinea ? 
Posterous presumption! With exceptions, the 
pieces they have hitherto produced een failures, 
and, in despite of that, have been ed upon the 
uublic. Why, amid the illustrious obscure, whose genius 
he has hired at a guinea'a night, he has not secured the 
‘travelling gentleman who writes for Richardson, we know 
not; but we do know, that Poole; Kenny, Jameson, Oul- 
'; ton, Reynolds, Lunn, nay, even Morton, might have been 
induced to write for the Adelphi. P ia 
As an actor, we regard Mr. Terry as the least versa- 

tile upon the stage. It is not versatility to have your 
vame put in the bills for Dr. Pangloss and King Lear, and 
Sir Edward Mortimer and Simpson. He plays them all 
very much in the same Style; and, seriously do we say it, 
when we speak of his comic old men, we always include 
his Lear. Mr. Terry can_act Simpson—and it has no 
FS 
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parallel apon the stage. It is chaste, humorous, natural, 
almost pathetic; for Me blends perplexity with: pathos 5 
and, when fairly tired of laughing, you begin to pity him. 
He.is also, after Mathews, the best Sir Fretful Plagiary. 
Sir Oliver Surface, Sir Peter Teazle, and Sir Adam Con- | 
test, he plays well, though hesis inferior to Dowton in 
the firsts His Green Man, like his &mpsen, stands alone 
it is excellent ; so, also,is his Mephistophiles. His Doctor 
Cantwell, allowing for some grimace and vulgarity that is 
out of place, is a sound performance, and sgcond baly to 
the great Cantwell ; his Pangloss is tolerable. And:there 
wesstop—for, in aught beyond this, he is intolerable. 
‘What can induce a man, who is acknowledged on all. 
hands t#succeed in one line, to render himself ridiculous 





by attempting two or Qe, we cannot conceive. He is 
the drollest tragedian upon the’stage. His counte- 
nance always bears of assumed wisdom ; and this, 


in Macbeth, &c., becomes" igexpressibly droll, aided, as | 
it is, by his attempt togmitate John Kemble. It has 
been our misfortune in town, and in the provinces, to'see © 
his Shylock, Richmond, M , Pierre, Lears Othello, 
Macduff, &c. &c., and we really have been pained to see 
the being who could delight us in farce, compel us to, at 
once, pity and laugh at him ina tragedy. We remem- 
ber, too, his desperate attempt at Falstaff, which Ma- 
thews has perpetuated in a doggrel rhyme, in his song of 
Four and Twenty Actors— 


«« ‘There was Munden, who made us laugh in Crack, 
‘And Terry, that didn’t, when he play’d Old Jack.” 


. But our most serious charge against Mr. Terry, is the 
total want of originality, He is an imilator, and a close 
one, too, of the late Mr. King. We assert this boldly, 
and look'to some of our grey-headed subscribers for a 
confirmation of the fact. Our more ju' readers are 
referred to Mathews’s excellent likeness of King, in which 
they will trace (of course but faintly) many of the points 4 
of our hero’s acting. 
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Asa stage manager, Mr. Terry is alternately over- 
bearing and cringing, servile and impudent—on the very 
ancient principle of knowing wHo to kick, docs he dis- 
tribute his smilesand favours ;—wine and spirituousliquors 
find favour in his sight—and he is, occasionally, too 
staunch a devotee of the bottle, to do justice to the drama, 

We have done—-and. Mr. Terry, or his friend, Theo- 
dore Hooke, aided by his dramatic authors, may treat us 
with a sounding philippic in The John Bull, if he or they, 
or any one of them, think fit. Wo can only say, that if 
he will refgrm his manuers as a man—alicr his style as a 
writer of prose, and never attempt verse—if he will con~ 
fine himself to those things he can play, and get pwfect 
{and keep so) in them, we shall be happy to record his 
praises. As it is, we must tell him, that either the 

friendship of a truly great m#!, or his connexion with so 
many truly little ones, can shi?4Jd him from’ merited re- 
prehension. ping! 

Mr. Terry is five fect ctx inches in height; of a dark 
couplexion ; and bald, 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, &c. 


—— 


FOOTE TURNED CONJURER. 


In November 1757, the Aristophanic humorist having 
the fear of being seized by the unfeeling nyrmidons of 
John Doe and Richard Roe, thought it prudent to visit 
Dublin. Upon his arrival he got a room ung with 
black, and, with the semblance of a light emitted from a 
darkelantern, he commenced fortune-teiling, which was 
announced to the public by the fullowing hand-bill :— 
From Droatheim in Norway, having also visited in his 

Tour the Cities of Petei ‘gh, Hamburgh, Amsterdam, 

and London, (from which-last Capital he # just arrived,) 

Ulan Smolenzco Czern' rf, the celebrated Laplander, 

born within the confines of the Arctic Circle. 

He tells things past, prgsent, and to come, by means 
of a Quobdas, Kannus, or Drum, handed down for nine 
generations from his great ancestor Ulan Gorif, who, in 
the reign of Swein, king of Norway, was burnt for being 
a Wizard, being charged by some Missionaries vith 
having a Familiar, but was in reality no other thana Gam, 
or good Genius, which is a constant attendant on the chief 
sire of each tribe of the Laplanders, and most of the 
aborigines, or old inhabitants of Scandinavia, and all the 
regions of the North. 

His life has been devoted to the study of Astrology ; 
and he hereby informs the learned, that the chief reason 
of his present visit to these southern regions of the globe, 
is to have the opportunity of beholding and observing the 
expected amazing Comet, or blazing Star, whose appear- 
ance was predicted by him in his Ephemeris Septentrio- 
nalis, published at Copenhagen and Stockholm, in 1743, 
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observed in his own country, the latitude or altitude of 
the Pole being there 73 degrees north, consequently the 
Comet’s path being below the horizon of Lapland, that 
stupendous phenomenon will be 4nvisible to all the in- 
habitants thereof. 

He begs leave to acquaint the’ public, that he hath, by 
frequent converse with some Bramins, (who, by means of 
the Russian caravans from China and India, have passed 
from the East into Norway,) acquired all the wisdom of 
the oriental Magi or Gymnosophisis, the same as that of 
the ancient Soothsayers, modern Rosyerusians, or follow- 
ers of Petey Lully, the first European professor of the 
CabalisticaT and Hermetic Arts, derived originally from 
the Pythagorean sect, and hath, according to the unalter- 
able rule and law of the original founder, condenined 
hinself to a septennial silence and cessation ef speech, 
but utters his responses in writing, void of all ambiguity, 
and easy to be-comprchended by the meanest capacity. 

He therefore professes and w.2orstands all the myste~ 
ries of Chyromanchy, Alectromanchy, and Catoptroman- 
chy, he having a magical glass to be consulted upon 
some extraordinary occasions. He can also divine either 
by Hydromanchy or Negromanchy, and is fully possessed 
of the Art, called, by the Greeks, Oneiocritica, or the 
inte®pretation of Dreams : and will prove to the Virtuosi, 
that he hath the true Selinites Lac Lung, or Moon Stone, 
proper for the making of Talismans, ovly to be found ge- 
nuine near the dreadful Volcano of Mount Hecla, in 
Iceland ; and though he aJso hath in his Museum several 
of the inystical knots and magical darts of his country- 
men, the Samoides and Fislanders, he sticks chiefly to 
his Drum. 

From all which it is evident, (even to the literati 
themselves) that he can inform mankind whhther life be 
happy or uuhappy ; suits at law, who shall overcome ; if 
the party is to be rich, and how wealth may lawfully be 
obtained, He answers to all questions relating tv love, gal- 
lantry, and marriage, as ‘what manner of person oue shall 
be courted by, and be married unto; whether at present, 
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bachelor, maid, husband, wife, widower, or widow, 
whether the party be-beloved or not ; children, their num- 
ber and sex; also the diseases, crosses,, accidents, or 
other fortunate or unfortunate adventures and events, he, 
she, or they, shall meet with, or be incident unto, with the 
means of preventing and avoiding them; and can fore- 
tel most people’s business, even before they deliver in 
any questions: all which he performs with due regard to 
honour and the strictest secrecy. 

*,* He sells prolific Drops for Barrenness in Women, 
the true Arcanum, by which the northern hive hath an- 
ciently poured forth its swarms over the rest gf Europe, 
the use of them counteracting the inclemency"6f that cli- 
mate, and invigorates cold and languid constitutions, 
Pi of the bgttle half-a-guinea, with complete direc- 
tions for uge. 

+4+ He also hatha few remaining bottles of his grand 
Cosmetic Wash, for the tnvention of which, her Serene 
Highness the Archduchegs of Livonia presented him with 
a vest of sables, and honoured him with a seal ring from 
her own finger, and 500 Livonian ducats. Price of this 
inestimable secret, one guinea, 

He is to be spoke with at his lodgings, at Mr. Tucker's, 
a portrait-painter, at the house with the Venetian wiu- 
dow, in Usher’s-street, the back of Usber’s Quay, ftom 
the hours of seven until nine, on the evenings of Mon-- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays only, the other 
parts of his time being devoted to Astrology and ‘the Study 
of the Occult Sciences, when he will not be interrupted 
on any account whatsoever.— 

Foote’s scheme proved uncommonly lucrative ; and, 
by the folly of his visitants, at half-a-crown each, he is 
Supposed to have cleared £30 aday. As it was not 
supposed the magician could wield his talisman long in 
secret, and having relieved the present necessity, a poli- 
tical death appeared the shortest method of getting rid of 
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ed world was deprived of one of its most useful orna- 
ments, by the death of the Lapland philosopher and vir- 
tuosa, Ulan Smolenzco Czernznigorff, who is greatly 
lamented by persons of all ranks,‘sexes, and distinctions. 
His dissolution, which was long since predicted by him- 
self, was occasioned by an atrophy, contracted by intense 
study. He was attended by several eminent physicians,’ 
whom he discovered, by his art, to have mistaken the 
state of his case, Many ines, remarkable for their 
learning and piety, waited also upon him; and exhorted 
bim t make a full and ample confessidn of his misdeeds, 
as they werg persuaded that he had certainly practised the 
Black Art, and dealt with the Devil, and more especially, 
as he gave each of them a succinct accountof their ~ost 
secret transactions ; but he persisting, to the last, that all 
his knowledge was obtained by means of ths Gam or 
good Genius that inhabited his, Drum, they denounced 
an Anathema against him, and refused him the rites of 
their function. He has given -all the products of his 
gain, since his arrival in this kingdom, to charitable uses, 
and bequeathed many legacies, particularly his Quobdas, 
or Drum, to be placed in oar Museum, To his trusty 
und well-beloved faithful servant Peter, ho has left a 
great number of original letters and queries from doctors 
of fivinity, physic, and Jaw, lords and esquires, ladies, 
widows, lawyers, kept-mistresses, politicians, courte- 
zang, attorpeys, waiting-women, civil and military offi- 
cers, belles, beaux, spruce-curates, and many others of 
all ranks, ages, denominations, and sexes; together with 
several horoscopes ready drawn for persons, who, he 
understood by his Art, intended to favour him with their 
company, many of which last will be sent by the said 
Peter to their respective owners. The memoirs of seve-" 
ral transactions that befel him, since his ari¢al in this 
metropolis, being a complete secret history of all the 
private intrigues, anecdotes. &e, thereof, he hath ors 
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lic may shortly expect to see several curious, useful, and 
truly valuable discoveries, the benefit of which work is to 
go also to his man Peter. It appears by x sketch, found 
‘among his papers, that ‘he had formed the plan of an aca- 
demy for instructing the youth of this kingdom in the 
Pythagorean Philosophy ; and particularly in the judi 
cious art of holding the tongue, which it is thought would 
prove of great and singular advantage to several per~ 
sons who speak in public; and that so useful an institug, 
tion nay not be lost, it is hoped that such gentlemén ag 
have the reputation of this country at heart, will Pppoint 
some place of meeting, to consider of proper ways and 
means to carry this important desiga in execution. 


e 
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== 
No. IV, 
—— 

“ ResteNnation” is the fashion of the time ; and we are 
uot surprised, though grieved, at Miss Paton’s. It is 
said to have arisen from a refusal, on the part of the ma- 
vagers, to admit some orders written by the lady, “and 
that, in the indignation of the moment, her husband sent 
her articles, and claimed their cojinterpart. 

The present state of our theatres is lamentable, Yates, 
at the Adelphi—the managers of the Surrey, and of Sad- 
Jer’sWells—are losing nightly ;—the Coburg isbarely pay- 
ing its expences—Marsuws’s and Astuey’s are less suce 
cessful than hitherio—and the two royal theatres losing 
three nights out of six. Price has kept the word of pro- 
mise to our ear, but broke it to our hope. However the 
temporary excitement of Keaw’s return may crowd hig 
benches, let him not anticipate its coniinuation—let hin 
not lay that flattering unction to bis soul. There are ra- 
dical defects in his company—he has too many people; 
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and too little talent. Amongst the deficiencies are the 
following :— 


For Terry - - - - MreW. Bennett! 
For Mrs. Epowin) - - Miss Excen TREE! 
For Exuiston ~ - - Mr, Hooper, 
For Miss Srepaens 
and ‘ - Mrs, W. Gresin. 

Miss Grappon . 
Ror Miss Povey = - Miss A. Tree. 
Py Knicut - - - - Mr. Evwin. 
FGPMonpen - - or 


&e. &e. &e. 


Drury wants a leading light comedian—a leading comic 
actress—and a substitute for Terry and Munpen. We do 
not expect their like, but we might have something en- 
durable. ft also wants, what wo presume it will now 
obtain—Miss Parox, We certainly recommend the 
transatlantic mavager to try, for old men, either Win- 
L14ma, (Haymarket,) Rees, Taomeson,or Butter, (pro- 
vinces 3) or, if they do not suit him, to recal BARNES 
from America—let him try Caccrarr, Ssvrer, Van- 
DeNuorr, J. Vinine, Mrs. Savitte—in short, let him 
personally inspect our provincial and minor theatres, and 
not depute Mr. Hughes, Mr. Dunn, or any other persons, 
Whose interests, or that of their friends, might infuence a 
report, Let Mr. Price do this, and he may soon collect 
€ company, comprising talent and novelty. His present 
company, (with some splendid cxceptions-e¢ to the former 
only,) boasts of neither. Mrs. Pore, Mrs, Baker, and 
' Mrs. Frrzwititam, are superior to most of his actresses, 
Why not wy these ladies? C, Epwanps is a far superior 
performer, io Emery’s line, (o any of the recent impgrta- 
tions, T. P. Cooke would be a valuable acquisition, if 
he could be had; and Hotanp, though kept back by 
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_ We have little to record of the drama, A Mr. Wenne, 
from York, has been performing Rover, at the Surrey. 
He is a bustling, aninated, and animating actors but he 
is not a light comedian—the besetting sin of the day has 
infected him—he is too broad, joo vulgar, for the line he 
aims at—that is, with reference to this side of the water, 
We dare say, it is refined gentility in St. George's 
Fields. 

Keaw, greatl##improved in health, and considerably 
renovated in pocket, (on dit,) hasreturned. His Michurd 
was a repetition of former beauties aud former-tktors— 
destroying some -scenes, for the sake of a point, and 
making others by the same manceuyre. The house was 
crowded, 


» TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—_— 


We really use our Correspondents exceedingly ill; but we 
fave been inundated with letters, B.H., Enaar Darurnc- 
ton, C, G——-r, R., Extza, C. W. B., J. Penxins, &c. 
&c., have our thanks. Their wishes shall, as far as pos~ 
sible, be complied with, F.'C.N. writes in a kindly and 
sincere “spirit; and we feel, on receiving his letters, as 
though they were the epistles of an old friend. We shall be 
glad to avail ourselves of his offer, and happy to take any 
opportunity of obliging him. His remarks, we are grieved 
to admit, are too true. To all our Correspondents we, say, 
SEND Us FACTS, and authority for them. Dates, bills, &c. 

| are really serviceable. 
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MEMOIR - 


, MATILDA BAKER, 


£.OF the Adelphi, Olympte, and Sadler's Welle Theatres.) 


‘a ~—- 


How many ate there of them? 
Sevan, zur, I counted em mysen.---Rendesvoutt 


—_ 
° 


Tue name of Vininc is idensfied, with the provincial 
and metropolitan stage, and our present heroine is the 
only sister to five brothers in the profession, and to one 
who follows the less romantic, though probably more pro 
fitable, business of a jeweller, All the world’s a stage— 
and Maritpa Vinine became a member of the extensive 
company, on the 7th October, 1800. Her father had 
been for many years cohfidentially employed by Run- 
dell and Bridges, and enjoyed at this period a very 
Jucrative situation. Our heroine was born with dramatic 
blood in her“veins, being bound in ties of consanguinity 
to several Thespians ; amongst others, Mr. C. Taylor, who 
is we believe, her uncle. On the principle that.John 
» <ed the boat, because his grandfather was a sailor, we 
presume those who are of a dramatic fraternity are at- 
tached to the stage; and thus-we may account for all, 
save one, of our heroine’s family thrusting/their feet into 
the sock and buskin. What were Miss Matitpa’s inci- 
pient steps, we cannot say; though, says our informant, 
‘¢ as she was very young, very pretty, and very vivacious, 
it was very natnral she should embrace the stage.” Our 
first finding of Miss Vinie is about twelve years since, 

New Serres, Vou. 1.—6. & 
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at Newcastle-upon-Tyne,* then under the management 
of our old friend, Mr. Macready; an eulogium upon 
whom will be found in‘former numbers. Mr, Macready 
took, we have been told, uncommon pains in instructing 
our heroine, in what is termed the business of the stage, 
and made her an actress. As far_as this applies to the 
technicalities of the art, we do not'doubt the fact ; but, as 
to the higher requigites, our heroine (Was as far above ine . 
struction, as he was below the power of affording’ it. 
Mariupa’s youth, beauty, and simplicity, made bera 
favourite—her acting was then so purely unsophisticated 
—so mere an outbréathing of her nature—that even 
whege it was wrong, it was delightful. Amid a variety, 
of business, the part of Cecilie Fitzharding, in Mrs. C. 
Kemble’s gomedy of Smiles and Tears, fell to her lot, and 
she made that character her own, Emboldened by this 
success, she ventured’ upon Littie Pickle. This was a 
bold effort, in a company where Miss Booth had been her 
predecessor 5: but she was as successful as she was enter- 
prising. ; as 
Under the banners of Macklin’s protegeé was Mr, 
Cherles Wilson Baker, then a promising performer, and, 
moreover, a gentleman full five feet eleven, without his 
shoes, Now, it is useless, worthy purchaser, for us to 
spin our brains for a novel description of that operation 
that commenced with our original parents—4. e. courtship, 
There is, we do believe, a fatality in these affairs. « Some 
one somewhere”’ says something about half-formed beings 
roaming about the world -in search of their other half; 
This appears to us no féble: and, thence, matrimony 
should properly be termed re-union ; whichis self-evident, 
as, say our theological works—* By wedlock, the two 
become one.”? To be plain, C. W. Baker foand his better 





* By the bye, previous to this, and when she was but a child, 
we think, in 1618, she performed Zorayda, in Rich and Poor, 
for the benefit of her brotiier, W. Vining, at Worthing or 
Brighton. 
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half; and, after the usual preliminaries, he became a 
perfect creature, by union with.our heroine, on the 20th 
December, 1817, at Whitehaven,, 
We soon after find the happy couple, members of Ma- 
son’s company, at Glasgow, where they were retained at 
* a salary of five giineas per week 3. which is considered a 
handsome stipend in the provinces: From Scotland, our 
heroine went to Bath; and then to Ireland 5 then, again, 
to the Portland-stone,city ; and, from thence, to the Hay- 
market, At the period Mrs. BAKER came to London, the 
sumyay theatre was stocked with new ladies; and, in 
consequence, she played but seldom, Her Priscilla Tom~ 
boy and Little Pickle were decided hits, She then en- 
gaged at the Adelphi, where she, on one occasion, spoke 
the opening address. There, from their custom of running 
one piece through a season, she had stil! fower opportu-. 
nities of display ; for it was her iil-fate to assume Corin. 
thian Kate, or Sue, we forget which, in that injurious 
piece, Zom and Jerry. From the Adelphi, she went to 
the Olympic, of which theatre her brother, William Vi- 
ning, was stage manager ; and she is now at the Islington 
theatre, where she has succeeded Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
. We may parodize Sir Lucius 0’ Trigger and say, * This 
isa mighty pretty memoir, as it stands :”” but visit not 
the sin of its monotony on us, gentle subscriber : it is not 
oor faults, that we have no moving accident to record of: 
our heroine. It is, doubtless, a very pleasant thing for 
Mr. C. W. Baker to have a Pretty wife, and to find com. 
bined in her all that constitutes domestic happiness. It 
is Very delightful to have beautiful children, and to find 
your wife more endeared to you by her maternal affec- 
tion—it is doubly delightful to find the being, who can 
please all abroad, thus devoting her soul to yourself at 
héme. But this, Mr. Baker, on which you ground your 
felicity, is matter of peculiar uneasiness to others—it is 
Joy. to thee, but death to us—inasmuch as Mrs. BAKER is 
an unassuming woman, a virtuous wife, and a fond mo- 
+ ther, is she a bad subject for biography. Such women 
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are the rain.of scribblers—and we affirm it, in sorrow, 
that our present heroine, Miss Smithson, Miss Stephens, 
Miss Carew, and one or two beside, have cost us infi- 
nitely more trouble, than.any ‘others of the many whose 
tives we have attempted. 
if fortunately occurs to as, that, as man and wife are 
one flesh, we may eke out our Memoir with some mention 
of the rest of Mrs, Baker. 80, come forth our common- 
place book—-and now for anecdote. Of Mr. Baker's 
dramatic talents we are not here about to speak; but, 
we think, the first tale we select will. prove, thit he 
has other qualifications that deserve notice. . Whilst at 
Bath, he, one moonshiny night; heard a splash in the 
rivaz, opposite his house ; he rose, and, ‘naked as he- 
was,’’ as Othello says, rushed into the water, and rescued 
a fellow-creaturé, apparently lifeless, By bis exertions, 
after'a considerable period, the unfortunate was recover 
ed, The particulars will be found in the following speech, 
made by the mayor, G. E. Allen, Esq., on presenting to 
Mr, Baker a gold box, and seventy-five guineas:— ‘ 
“Mr. Charles Baker—I am deputed, by the gentlemen 
present, to communicate to you, the occasion of their 
assembling, and the reason why they have desired your 
presence here. It is now a month past, since the atten- 
tion of the public was attracted by a report, that the 
body. of a man, who had accidentally fallen into the river, 
in the middle of the night, had been taken out of the 
water, and ultimately restored to life, by the meritorious 
exertions of an individual who resided in the neighbour- 
hood. A minute inquiry jvas instituted into the facta of 
the case, when it appeared, to the complete satisfaction 
of all who interested themselves in the investigation, that 
you, Sir, being alarmed at midnight, by the report of a 
Person having failen into the water, instantly rose from 
your bed, hastened to the spot, and, seeing the inanimate 
body floating at some distance from the shore, you leapt 
ia without hesitation, and succeeded in bringing’ it to 
land. Your humanity did not stop here ; for, it appear- 
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ed, that you assisted in carrying the body to the hospital, 
and continued, for several hours, with unremitting atten- 
tion, the use of the methods prescrived for restoring it to 
life, In this, also, your benevolent endeavours were suce 
cessful ; and it is to the intrepidity, humanity, and per- 
Severance, you displayed, that an individual has been 
Testored to life and being. The domestic history of our 
country furnishes many glorious examples of the most 
generous disregard of personal safety, when the welfare 
of'a fellow-creature demanded the hazard 3 but my me- 
mory'stggests to me no instance of more meritorious ex- 
ertion, when.we duly consider the time of night, the ine 
clemency of the season, the dangerous character of the 
river, and of the particular spot, together with the défi. 
berate persevering and courageous humanity which dis- 
tinguished this action. It could spring only from the 
genuine feelings of a benevolent heart, urging, by its 
noble and irresistible impulse, to a conduct demanding 
the highest applanee. As Humane and generous actions 
are nowhere so frequent, so are they nowhere so highly 
appreciated as in this country. No sooner were the facts 
ascertained and known, than the Ladies and Gentlemen 
you see around you, were anxious to testify their sense 
of your conduct, in a manner at once worthy of ‘them. 
selves, and honourable and acceptable to you. This 
bate of their approbation* I am now to offer to yor, in 
the name of all present, accompanied by our ‘sincere 
wishes, that you may long enjoy the best blessings of this 
life—the esteem of your fellow-citizens, and tlie appro- 
bation of your own heart.’? : : 
To this Mr. Baker replied as follows :— 

* Sir—It is, I assure you, much more difficult to con- 
‘vey to you an adequate expression of my feelings or this 
occasion, than it was to perform the action that has been 


a 


* On the box was inscribed—“ Carolo Baker, ob civem ex un- 
dis ereptum, ac in vitam redditum, suo pericio ct virtute, 9J@n. 
4 1890. 
G3 
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so’ highly overrated, by the very flattering manner i. 
which. you have been pleased to notice it. The natural 
dictates of common Lumanity, when a fellow-creature’s 
life is in danger, should be, at ail times, a sufficient ex~ 
citement to make use of every possible exertion for its 
preservation ; and the consciousness of having stecess- 
fully performed so sacred a duty, is, in itself, an ample 
compensation for any risk we may encounter in its ac- 
complishment. How, then, is it possible for me fo-ex- 
press the high sense I entertain of the distinguished honour 
you have this day conferred on me? Accept all-T have 
to offer in return—ihy grateful, but imperfect thanks; 
and E beg to assure you, that to have merited this ho- 
avtrrable testimony of your approbation, will ever be 
considered by me as one of the brightest passages of my 
life.”? ~ 

We record this cireumstance with pleasure. Some 
surly cynics might be inclined to say, with Lydia Lan- 
guish, “* Why, a Newfoundland dog would have done 
‘the same thing:’’ and, as far as the mere immersion, 
(which, entre nous, good reader, is no joke, in the middle 
of a January night,) we should scarcely have thought it 
» Worthy of notice ; but the fact of a man exerting himself 
uoremittingly for hours, in the doubtful case of recover- 
ing an apparently drowned stranger, and risking his own 
health, if not his life, by remaining cold and wet all the 
while, deserves the warmest praise. Of such a being, it 
is but common justice to say, ‘ This is a good man.” 

There are no class of females so liable to be scanda- 
lised as actresses, It is a common thing, even in Lon= 
don, to hear fellows:bonst of the favours which they pro-' 
fess to have received from female performers in the 
highest rank of the profession. ‘One of this kidney,’” 
named Freshfield, was a constant attendant at the New- 
castle theatre, at the time Mr. and Mrs. Baker were 
members of the company; and Mr. Baker used frequent- 
ly to be annoyed by the declarations of this unmanly 
braggart. At length, a Pic Nic supper was proposed 
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by some gentlemen of Newcastle, and the gentlemen of 
the theatre were invited. Mr. Freshfield scarcely suffered 
the cloth to be removed, before ke commenced ‘his fa- 
vourife topic. Baker, who longed ‘to feed fat the an- 
sient grudge he owed him,” threw the contents of his 
giass in Mr. Freshfield’s face: blows were exchanged: 
and it was ultimately agreed, that the contemptible 
boaster should be expelled the room :—which sentence 
‘was‘instantly carried into execation. The ladies of the 
theatre, on hearing of the transaction, publicly returned 
thanks to Mr. Baker, for his gallant conduct. Nor can 
we pass over this matter without*comment. It was the 
bold and manly act pf an actor, who honoured his profes- 
sion—degraded, as it is, by profligacy on the one haad, 
and scandal on the other. The first step towards the ex- 
altation of the drama, is the removal of the ancient pre- 
- judice, that actresses are generally of light reputation. 
Some of the best wives, the tenderest mothers, and, de- 
cidedly, the best daughters, we have ever known, are 
actresses; and, we hope, the example of Mr. Baker will 
be followed, not only by every actor, but by every lover 
of the drama, He that is heartless enough to boast of 
favours he has received, is a scoundrel ; but he who in- 
vents a lie, to blast tbe reputation of a woman, should 
not only-be scouted from society, but from the face of 
creation—he should no longer infest its surface, after 
blighting, or striving to blight, the fairest part of it. 
Whilst at Newry, the following circumatance oc- 
curred :—Mr, Baker was returning from a fishing ex- 
cursion, when a boy, who attended him, directed his at- 
tention to a bag laying in the river, which the lad stated 
must be full of eels, most likely forgotten, and left by 
some fisherman. Mr. Baker got it out of the water, andy 
on opening it, discovered it contained the strangled body 
of a male infant. He immediately applied to the senes- 
ehal (the chief magistrate of the town)—a jury was sum- 
moned—and one of the jurors happened to be a payn- 
broker, who observed, on the pillow-case with while 
«4 


ee 


*. 
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‘Titdesanfortunate was covered, whe found,-the word 
and figures, “No. 3068,”? which he knew to be hisjewn - 
hand-writing. On» referesice to his. books, it was diséo- 

that the article belonged to the wife of adrummer, 
lartered in the town ; who. was, in consequence, after- 
wards tried for the murder, but acquitted, for want of eg 
evidence. ‘ 2 epi sah 
At this town, Mr. and Mrs: Baker enjoyed the patro 
nage of the Marquis-of Donegal, and they were both » 
engaged to aésist in) that nobleman’s: private theatre. 
Amongst the illustrious actors were, Lord Belfast, Sir 
Stephen May, &c..&e. Our heroine, Miss Lacy, lateof 
Covent-garden, and a Mrs. Pritchard, assisted on. these 
ocansions s; and so anxious was the noble Marquis. that 
the performances should go off with eclat, that it was-no 
uncommon thing to see him running, to fetch and carry 
the various properties shat were wanting in the different, 
scenes; and, ow one occasion, he vactually went on>the 
stage during the performance, and: placed chairs, which 
he-knew-were necessary to the scene. The audience-rea 
cognised him, and applauded loudly. This awakened his 
lordship to a sense of the Indicrous duty which hé had 
taken upon himself; but, unlike most peers, he possessed 
more. geod humour than pride ;~he therefore set ‘the 
chairs, bowed his acknowledgments to’ the auditors, for , 
their cheering reception, and retired. * 
Mrs, .Baker’s talent is of an order that is difficult, to - 
explainy She ranks, of course, with comic actresses and |. 
~ is considered as a daughter of Thalia, who can yieldsher — 
services tothe other Muse, in what we: may term “the 
tragedy of common life, or domestic sorrow. , Such a \ 
description might, perhaps, not be deemed an inapt one; ~ 
* yet that would apply equally, and more than equally, to t 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam. Yet: these ladies are as dissimilar in 
their styles, as it is possible for two women tobe. We vf 
rather think that the fact is, Mrs. Fitzwilliam is-a comic 
» who can ‘be patiietic—Mrs. Baker, a pathétic 
=< who can be comic. The difference is great; We Ay 
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would venture any sum, that wretches who live by serib- 
bling can be supposed to posses, that Mrs. Fitzwiliiau 
is, in private life, of a sanguine temperament—easily ex- 
cited—easily piqued—easily depressed ; and that Mrs, 
Baxen is of a pensive cast—whose nature would incline 
her rather to dwell upon sorrow, than shake it off. Tn- 
deed, in the expression of her countenance, there is a 
glance of suffering—a wistfulness in het eyes—as if the 
lids were charged with anshed tears, In'short, her nature 
is not joyous ; and, therefore, though she can be a comic 
actress, she is uot intrinsically one. We have seen the 
Annette of Mrs. W. West, Miss Kelly, and Miss Booths 
but the loveliness and power of the first, the native genius 
of the secofd, and the dramatic tact of the third, did net 
produce that impression upon us, that Mrs. Baxer’s per- 
formance did. If we analyse iz, we cannot deny that her 
effort is inferior to Miss Kelly’s; but, in acting, we are 
to judge of effects; and in melodrames this is particu- 
larly allowable. The remark we have made on her An- 
neite, we may also extend to her Therése. Ut is, indeed, 
her Lherése. We know no actress, but herself, who prac- 
tises upon the feelings of her auditors, by a show of en- 
durance. There is a meek forbearance in Mrs. BAKER’s 
manner—a submission to suffering—a humility that goes 
directly to the heart. We do not want to inquire a 
matter of right or wrong—the very willingness to suffer, 
implies innocence. In Annette, where she goes forth to 
execution, and in Therése, where Carwin bears her away, 
her expressioa is heart-rending. Her Cicely Homespun is 
an exquisite performance—not rural enough, we grant— 
but this is Nature’s fauit. She does not give us a cor- 
rect picture of the country maiden, but the beau ideg! of 
the character—not, in fact, what Cicely was, but what 
you could haye wished her to be, Contrasted with these 
assumptions are Mrs, Baxer’s Priscilla, Little Pickle, and 
Dolly, in Dotly and the Rat. Nothing can be more bold, 
spirited, or romping, than the first; but, ever anion, 
even in this, we caught (or fancied we caught) the cye, 
ah 
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" that seemed to admit this was. hut mockery. The per- 
formances are excellent, but unreal. Her Dolly, cer~ 
tainly, nearly upset our theory; for it is an amazingly 
correct portraiture of the vulgar domestic ; and, had it 
not been for her prison scene, we should have admitted 
the picture to be complete. But Nature will be Nature 
still: and the peculiar tofe of Mrs. BAKER, when she, 
even in mockery, becomes pathetic, is too touching for 
the situation. Her face, too, which is an elegant one, (a 
much higher quality than beatty,) does not seem to he~ 
Jong to the character. You wonder how Dolly obtained 
such features, or, rather, how such features could be the 
casket of a vulgar mind. We never saw her «+ flop 
dows? (we have no other word that expregses il,) to 
scour the door, without a painful feeling; as if the actress 
was degraded. The part does not inspire this feeling, 
but Mrs. Baker dpes. 

Our heroine is about five feet two inches in height ; of 
a dark complexion ; her eyes are hazel, and, at night, 
appear blacks her face is handsome ; and her appears 
ance peculiarly interesting. She has three children liy- 
ing-—two sons and one daughter. 


(ony 
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THE ROAD TO THE STAGE, BY,LEMAN THOMAS REDE, 
Published by J. Smith, 93, Broad-st, Bloomsbury, price 36. p. 106. 


We have perused this performer’s Vane Mecypm, and, 
88 its subject ig intimately connected with that of-our 
pages, we shall indulge in a few observations :—There is, 
in this little book, (the price of which is, by the bye, dis. 
proportioned to its size,) much that ought, and much hat 
ought not, to have been published. Mr. Rede has thrown 
down ail the’romance of the psofession, and has laid bare 
the miseries of a player’s life with too unsparing a fin- 
&er.—Alas! that the w ld sould know that Mr. 
Thompsun’s cireuit only allows salarivs of fifteen shillings 
per week—that ** Othello becomes a Moor,’! through the 
medium of “ burnt cork pulverised, and mixed with por- 
ter 5” and that © light comedy calves are made of ragged 
silken hose." The list of all the provincial managers made 
us sigh as we read it, tacked as it is to the awful informa- 
tion of the amount of remuneration a country actor can 
obtain. There are some anecdotes of an amusing, charac. 
ter, and some rather of a marvellous description, on the 
subject of memory particularly, though far be it from us 
to impugn the trath of Mr. Rede’s information upon these 
subjects. The observations on the management of the voice 
are really valuable; and Mrs. Salmon’s Prescription for 
singers, we doubt not, an excellent one ; though, for our 
own poor parts, we should fear to venture upon such an 
amalgamation of different ingredients, 

The observations on the disgraceful tricks of benefit- 
making, are manly and spirited, but not half severe 
enough; the modes of expressing the Passions, &c, seem 
rather out of place, and are in our opinion useless y the 
performer that expresses them by rele will never be a 
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great actor. In the course of some remarks upon new 
readings, Mr. Rede has rather injudiciously treated us 
with some of the lucubrations of Mr, W. L. Rede, his 
brother. Now, much as we admire “ brotherly love, 
Matty,’” we don’t like io have it thrust down our throats 5 
we make this remark in perfect good humour, for some 
productions of Mr. W. L. Rede’s have been occasionally 
extracted into our pages, but we must say we prefer his 
writings to his readings ; and, though much obliged tohim 
when-he favours us with the former, we strongly advise 
his brother to dispense with the latter. Our greatest ob- 
jections to this book, is its gratuitous disclosures,—there 
are certain mysteries in every craft, that should never be 
mave public. Mr. Rede it seems, by page 62, is not now 
upon the stage, but he should have tetaiued a sufficient 
feeling for his quondam associates, not to have hetrayed so 
many of the little trickswf the art, which, petty in detail, 
are (or rather wére) great in effect.* We cannot see the 
utility, certainly not the delicacy, of sueh an exposure ;—— 
we differ also with this gentleman as to the effect of this 
book. He asserts that it- will diminish the number of 
Stage-struck aspirants s—does he really think so? We 
believe he has more common sense, and must be aware 
that his pages have a tendency fearfully to increase the 
cumber of lamp-lighting lords, and mantua-making 
queens.” 

We make a few extracts at random :— 

“* To be in perfect voice, it isnecessary to be in perfect 
health ;—this is certain. And all the quackeries of em- 





* By the bye, Mr. Rede’s knowledge of arithmetic, (tenderly 
he it spoken) does uot seem to be su extensive as his insight 
into the mysteries of the drama} for, in his preface, he siys, 
“ An actor“s duties at the theatre embrace four hours in the 
morning, at rehearsal, and®Wbout jice at night, besides six hours 
for studying his characters. Here,” author, “are 
ii selbidiel, Beticsone ike un cack at rps od ete & 
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pirics, or the efforts of medicine, will fail, if the health is 
affected. 

“S Actors, of all beings, should east encumber them- 
selves with the ridiculous appendages of modern attire— 
cravats. As it is necessary in all shape dresses that the 
throat should be exposed, they are continually subjected, in 
their changes from their ordinary to their dramatic attire, 
t catch cold, and bgcome afflicted with hoarseness, the ir- 
ritation attending which tends materially go weaken the 
vocal powers; warmth of any kind should not be applied 
to the throat; bathing in cold water, and gargling with 
the same, has been advised, and will be found efficacious, 
All stimulants for the voice are decidedly bad ; acids, 
whichrestore the tone for an instant, do material injtfry 
ultimately. In all cases of obstruction be it remembered, 
that to gargle the throat is better than to drink; a gargle 
of port wine and water will do wonders with some sys~ 
tems, but it has an injurious effect on the finer tones of 
the voice, and should not be used by singers.”? 

. On benefit-making, he remarks— 

. “* Men say, over their glasses at night, much more than 
they care to remember over their tea-cup in the morning ; 
and if a performer obtains five per cent. on-his promises, 
he may consider himself fortunate. 

“* Benefit-making is an art. Rayner, it has been said, 
could mak@ one apon Salisbury Plain. But few have 
such a facility. I shall not pretend to lay down any 
rules upon the subject, but a few words of advice may 
not be thrown away. 

“ Do not select pieces to exhibit or please yourself, 

" but to give pleasure to your auditors. 

** Do not make experiments on that night, by playing a 
part out of your line; if you are determined to make a 
fool of yourself, do not do so wi all your friends are 
around you ; for, of all persons,*you have the least right 
to disgust or annoy them.” . 

‘The book is thus concluded— 

‘* My labours are completed, and I am Prepared to 
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encounter all the ridicule that the peculiar subject of this 
trifle may excite. If it obtains any notice at all—if it is 
made the mark for the'jests of criticism—I am content— 
it is easier to ridicule the efforts of others, than to make 
similar exertions. I beg leave to repeat, that this pro- 
duction is not written with a view of increasing the can- 
didates for the sock and buskin; on the contrary, I do 
hope it may be the means of diminishing their number ; 
and, by pointing out the difficuities the profession in- 
volves; E am doing a public service. It is logked upon 
by young minds ase path of flowers, Experience, too 
soon, “ holds up the glass to truth,” and pourtrays it a 
briary way, where the thorns of misery spring wp beneath 
the’ feet of the wanderer, and where the poison trees of 
malice and discord everywhere encompass him. It has 
its sunshine; but, alas! the cheering beam is not for all ; 
and the generality of tiie sons of the drama must be con- 
tent to dwell for ever in the shade.” 
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MR. BARTON, 

‘ . (Of the Manchester Theatre. ) . 
Mr. Barton is a native of London; iis brother is an 
upholsterer in Rathbone-place, and he was. himself origi- 
nally intended for business; wherefore he followed not 
the steps of his relative, and the injunctions of his parents, 
we cannot say. These notices of ours are mere sketches, 
and do not necessarily involve either dates or circum- 
stances. Suffice it, ghat he at length burst forth, and, 
about seven years ago, appeared at Margate, where 
he acquired some reputation; he ran through a variety of 
business, at various small provincial theatres, and joined 
Penley at Boulogne, Brussells, Calais, &c. He has also, 
we think, been at Amsterdam. We find him, at length, 
the hero of the Bristol stage, and lastly, of the Manches~ 
ter theatre, Mr. Barron is about five feet ten inches in 
height, his complexion dark, and his face expressive 5 he 
has been more than once on the verge of a metropolitan 
attempt, for he rehearsed Jaffer, and Charles Kemble’s 
character ing’ irginius,at Covent-garden theatre, though, 
for reasons unstated, he never appeared. Mr. Barron, 
as an actor, is full of faults, and we like him the better 
for it;—-we hate the school of cool propriety, that has 
afflicted us with that walking tragedian, Mr. Cooper,— 
“that school, and Bath, where it is cherished, have spoiled 
Warde, and tamed him down to a careful, spiritless actor, 
Banron dashes on through right and wrong, often ridi- 
culous, frequently mistaken, but always energétic 5 he 
feels all he says, and that goes a vast deal, towards mak- 
ing bis auditors feel it too; in parts, therefore, where 
feeling is the grand requisite, he is eminently successful. 
Rivers (Rich and Poor) is an instance in our memory. 
“ Nothing can exceed the beauty or the pathos of his acting, 
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in Rob Roy, the scene with Francis, commencing, ‘* My 
kinsman said something of my sons, &c.”? We cantot 
congratulate Mr. BAnTon upon his Shakesperian assump- 
tions; and this want“of power to illustrate our greatest 
writer, is a grievous defect; but it is one that Mf. Bar- 
TON shares with a performer, some of whose peculiarities wé 
are sorry to remark he adopts—we mean Mr. Macready. 
Mr. Barron has unhappily caught some of that trage- 
dian’s tones, starts, and pauses; they sit uneasily on Mrg 
. Macready, but we hate them at second-hand. Barron has 
no occasion to become a borrower, for of the raz material 
for a tragedian, e@entus, he has quite as much as the pre- 
sent star of America; and the tricks of the stage, that 
Macready originally studied from Elliston, are amongst 
the blemishes of that gentleman’s acting. Banton is al-~ 
ways at his best, when he most unfolds his own: nature. 
Some portions of his Wallace are really inimitable ; but 
he has adopted the vicious habit of playing portions of a 
character, and walking over the course in the less impor- 
tant scenes ; so that some of his assumptions may be com- 
pared to a plain grey coat, whose dull uniformity is occa-1 
sionally relieved by stripes of gold, which, however 
beautiful in themselves, seem out of place, and ill accord 
with the ground on which they are grafted. We have 
very freely told Mr. Barron his faults, perhaps more 
freely than we should have done to a provincial actor, 
for we do own a sympathy with those who are struggling 
up the hill of dramatic fame. Mr, Banton may be as- 
sured that no ill will towards him, induced us to speak so 
determinedly of his errors; he has so much of the flower 
- of genius, that we are anxious he should throw away the 
weeds that obscure it ;—he is not yet thirty, and hasa 
long career before him. Let him rely on his own mind— 
trast to his own resources, and he will succeed ; his face, 
figure, and voige, are in his favour. Let him endeavour 
to divest himself of a little awkwardness of manner, and 
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of a reserved disposition. Though professing tragedy, ke 
frequently plays leading comedy; byt we cannot accord 
any praise to his lively assumptions, 
—_—_—_—_—__— 
PERFORMANCES oF THE PRESENT DAY. 








WEST LONDON THEATRE. 

Aw attractive bill of fare, for the benefit of-a very 
talented (though too farcical) actor, induced us to visit 
this theatre. And, as it is our intention to speak of al 
the London establishments, and to look at the talent dis- 
played, and not the arena for that display, we shall devote 
a page to this theatre. The pieces were, Wallace, AU 
the World’s a Stage, and The Jubilee at Stratford. In 
the first, there was some very good and some execrable 
acting. In the second, we were delighted with the Dig- 
gory of H. Bevertey. He is a Listonian actor, with 
quite as much vis and phiz comica in his composition. In 
the afterpiece, an attempt was made to represent the 
procession, &c. It was decently gotten up, with refe- 
rence to the limited means and room. Falstaff, Shylock, 
Ophelia, and Hamlet, were effectively embodied ; but 
Richard, Macbeth, and a string of others, were badly 
dressed and looked. We wonder the royal theatres had 
not thought of a similar exhibition. The performances 
conclyded with a masquerade, in which two. clever chil- 
wren, of the name of Ker, danced with great spirit and 
effect. Watpourn, too, added his exertions in his far- 
famed character, Dusty Bob. There was some singing o! 
no great pretension; and an address, about “ Brito 
tuling the maio,’” and « containing all that’s fair on 
earth,” &c. &c., which was singularly styled in the bills, 
“an appropriate address,” in honour of Shakespeare. Mr. 

. L, Reve, who stands forward as writer and deliverer 

this precions morceau, might have treated us with some- 
; about the Swan of Avon, instead of ringing the 
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changes upon topics that Dibdin and Cherry have. nau- 
seated us with, Wiser people than Mr. RepE have been 
advised to write less, and think more. Really, this litle 
theatre is quite literary. There is Mr. H. BuWmrzey, 
Mr. Sanver, and Mr. Naverron, (alias Haywe,) are all 
dramatists. The prompier, too, is an author!!! Se- 
riously ,howewgr, there appearsto be a good deal of comic 
‘falent in the company, Miss Waxroue (the Wido 
Brady) is here, and young OxBerry, and a bevy 6f BE- 
VERLEYS, and SANTER, whom we remember‘at Bath, and 
hisswife, who was a pleasing ballad singer when Miss 
Akers, with divers other persons unknown to us, We shall 
wake another pilgrimage to Tottenham-street, to see their 
Liston, the first time he is advertised for a part of im- 
portance, 





SLomAN and Honevsan are to have the Surrey (?) 
Exuisron is engaged at the Cobourg, at£50 per week(?) 
Bunvert is also engaged there. 

A new singer, of the name of Wesron, is carrying all: 
before him at Bath; and proceeds to Birmingham, where’ 
he is expected to win ‘“ golden opinions of all sorts of 
people.’ We trust they may not be counterfeits; bat 
we have as little opinion of the musical taste of the 
Brums, as they, or some of them, are reported to have, 
respect for the currency. : 

Terry and GuapsTanes are opening the Cheltenham 
theatre, The Colonel has promised his aid; and a gar 
laxy of stars have undertaken to support Simpson. 

Hammonp, from York, is coming to the Haymarket,’ 
we heat. He is a powerful comic singer, and a bold, 
dashing actor. 

Wouxos, of Bath, is engaged at Vauxhall, to perform 
in vaudevilles, and sing comic songs, Wovnps is a great 
man in Somersetshire ; but, we fear, the London peg 
will not think him a Liston. Hupson, we understand; 
engaged to write songs. This is the first sensible thing 
Hughes has dove for many years. 
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TOSEPH GRIMALDI. 


‘Thou living Punth—thou earthy. Momus, 

Casting care and sqrrow from, us }- 

‘Nature before thee seems to pass, 

Reftected in a-guizting glass $ 

And thus you paint us carthy bubbles, 

In all their mirth without their troubles. 
. * 


; * i 

Serious when all Sthers Laugli; never exceeding in his mifth 5 
chaste where all others-are vulgar aud obscene; making 
meanings where none els¢ could; and heighteying those that 
others had created. He had no equal in our boybood, and we 
shall never look on his like in age. = “T" ANGN. 


— & 

“ Train upa child in the way he should go.’ This 
was the maxim that male the greatest impression on the 
mind of Signior Grimaldi, who farnished food for the 
mirth.of the London public, many years since 3 and this 
it was that induced him to introduce little Jozy, at two 
years of age, to.the notice of the public. But, ere we 
proceed to a mention of the son, let us dedicate a page to 
the memory of him, who made mirihfal our grandsires’ 
hours, and. gave our grandmothers stitches. in their sides, 
In the year 1760, his late Majesty took unto himself a 
wife; and, important as the fact of her first arrival was, 
the nation, perhaps, were more vitally interested by the 
fact, that Signior Grimaldi arrived with her, in the capa- 
city of dentist. The Signior was, we believe, descended 
from the celebrated Nicoli Grimaldi,* whose praises Ad- 








* 'The following passage occurs in No. 115 of The Tatler. We 
now forget where the assertion is made, but we perfectly re- 
member it, that this Grimaldi, who was a famous singer, was an 


* ancestor of our Clown. However, be that true or false, the 


character of this eminent performer deserves the extract :— I 
New Serres, Vor. 1.—7. B 
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dison sung. Be that as it may, it is certain, the then ii- 
heritor of the facetious appellation was as expert’ a vere 


former upon his own feet, as he was upon other perplets 
teeth, As a ballet-master, the Signior was eng-Ked at 
Drury-lane theatre, by the immortal Mr. Garrick, de~, 
ceased. There he played a variety of tricks ; some of 
which are recorded amongst our histrionic anecdotes, 
Siguior Grimaldi followed up both his callings with laud- 
able industry; but, on one Particular occasion, he was 
sent for express, to relieve her Majesty from the horrors 
of ‘tooth-ach, Grimaldi, who had other calls upon hig 
time, went in no very agreeable humour-—was ushered, 
inte the royal presence—and, with . * apy ceremony, 
thrusting his hand into her Majesty’s mouth, forced out 
the tooth. His services were ever after dispensed with, 
Frowned upon by royalty, he sought solace in public 
favour, and found it. His drawing the toeth of a patient, 
Passinig it up his sleeve, and substituting that of a horse, 
which he insisted of retaining as his own fee, and which 


ne, 


went on Friday last to the Opera, and was surprised to find , 
a thin house at so noble an entertainment, until 1 heard 
that the tumbler was not to make his appcarance that might, 
For my own part, I was fully satisfied with the sight of an actor, 
Who, by the grace and propriety of his action and gesture, does 
honour to a human figure, as much as the other vilifies and dee 
grades it, Every one will easily imagine I mean Signior Nic 
folini Grimaldi, who sets off the character he bears in an opera 
by his action, as much as he does the words of it by his voices 
Bvery limb, and every finger, contributes to the part he acts, 
iusomuch that a deaf man might go along with him in the senso. 
of it. There is scarcely a beautifil posture in an old statudy 
which he does not plant himself in, as the different circums 
stances of the story give occasion for it. He performs the most 
ordinary action in a mantfer suitable to the greatness of his 
gharacter, and shows the prince even in the giving of a letter, 
pr dispatching @ message. Our best actors are somewhat at < 
loss to support themselves with proper gesture, as they move 
from any considerable distance to the front of the stage$ but f:" 
have seen the person of whom Iam uow speaking, enter along 
at the remotest part of it, and advance from it with such great. 
rate of air and mien, as seemed to fll the stage, and at the. 
same time commanded the attention of the auilieace with thet 
majesty of his appearance.” — Monday, Jan. 2, 1710. . 
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the sufferer actually bought of him for a guinea ;—his 
writing ‘ No religion,” on his door, at the time others 
wrote * No popery,” with a view cf conciliating all par- 
ties, ay he said ;—and his persuading a fellow-performer 
to have‘a face painted on a peculiar part of his frame, 
and to go privately and exhibit it to Garrick ;—are tales 
the reader will remember, We could multiply their 
number ; but, unfortunately; the humour of the ancient 
Grimaldi was of the Smollett school, and delicacy forbids 
detail. . 

Little Joey, the hero of the present Memoir, was 
ushered into existence on the 18th Dec. 1779; and, on 
the 26th Dec. 1781, made his first appearance, at Drury- 
Jane theatr*;“i" . pantomime called Robinson Crucoe, 
How he pagsed the interval between his birth and his 
entreé to the profession, a period of twenty-four months, ~ 

. we are mable toascertain. He remained as Fairy, Imp, 
Goblin, Cupid, Zephyr, &c. &c., for some -years at Drury ; 
and, when only seven, had a regular engagement di that 
theatre. The next year carried his father from the stage 
of existence, and left our hero, with the wide world for” 

. him to bustle in. His first appearance, as a man, was, 
we helieve, in the character of Orson, (Valentine and 
Orson,) in which his muscular strength, and his fine con~ 
ception, madé ample amends for his want of figure. 

In the year 1798, Mr, J.Grorarpr went a wooing, 
and won the hand of Miss Hughes, daughter of the then» 
proprietor of Sadler’s Wells theatre. This amiable wo-~ 
man expired, in child-bed, the year following her mar- 
riage. This was a heavy bereavement to our hero; We 

* are apt to identify a man’s real, with bis assumed man 
ners; and this is peculiarly the case with regard to per- > 
formers ; and, of all performers, most particularly with 
those who delight us as buffoons. You do not dfeam of 
agony wringing the heart of a Clown. Mr. Grimator isa 
man of peculiarly fine susceptibility; and the shock of 
the loss of a young and charming girl, just blooming into 

“womanhood, whilst he bad scarcely the down of manhood 

ie lis = 
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on his chin, preyed upon his spirits, and rendered him for 
awhile incapable of purswing’ his profession. 

In the beginning of 1802, (or the close of the cee 
ding year, we forget which,) Mr. Grimauor led a fScond 
Jady to the altar—Miss Bristow—who, on the 2 ‘Ov. 
1802, presented her loving lord with an heir fo his estate 
and his clownship, in the ‘person of Mr. J. 8. Grimaldi, 
now of Covent-garden and Sadler’s Wells theatres, 

After passing upwartls of a quarters of a century at 
Drury, he went over to Covent-garden, where, we think, 
he made his first appearance in the most successful of all 
pantomimes, Mother Goose. He remained there, and at 
Sadler’s Wells, for many years, frequently playing Clown 
fire: at Islington, and then going off, to repeat the task 
at the Garden. In some of these expeditions, he has 
played some fantastic tricks, Once, we remember, whilst 
driving through Holboyn, he passed a crowd, and, sud~ 
denly thrusting half his body out of the coach window, he 

- gave Sno of his electrical laughs, and exclaimed, “ There 
they are!?’ in his well-known tonc. The signal was 
enough—the mob followed the coach—~and a host of ‘his 
admirers proceeded to the gallery, to cheer their fas 
vourite, On one occasion, the coach that was bired to 
convey him to Covent-garden, did not arrive—-Grim apr 
waited as long as he could, and ultimately was obliged 
to run through the streets in his Clown’s dress, followed 
by an immense mob—that fashionable part of the town, 
Clerkenwell, could not afford him a hackney-coach—he 
reached Holborn, before he obtained one. We need 
hardly say, that crowds, like snowballs, gather as they 
g0; and, ere he gained the shelier of a vehicle, some 
hundreds were at his heels. 

No man has been a greater slave to his profession than 
Gratiot; playing Clown twice on the same night— 
think of that, my masters; but, in the autumn of 1814 
or 1815, we forget which, Mr. GrimAtpi played at Co- 
vent-garden, Sadler’s Wells, and also at the Surrey, it 
being the benefit of a very talented little creature, (now 
no more) Miss Dely. ~ 
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A joke, that has been bandied about for the last twenty 

ars, is, we believe, our hero’s private property. Some 
persgn, who had been holding ar: argument with Mr. 
Grivkos, said, rather contemptucusly, “* Why, you are 
only Giuratpr!?? “I know,”? replied our hero, “ that 
Tam Grim atx vay, but I make you laugh all night.” 

At Sadier’s Wells, Mr, Grrmaxpr performed a variety 
of characters, many of a serious description, in melo- 
drames, with much effect. He atso assumed comic cha- 
racters occasionally ; and once, for his benefit, played 
Acres, at Covent-garden; and gave promise of great 
talent in the regular drama, had his inclinations tended 
that way. 

With all the degradation that a pantomime actor must 
endure, from playing directly to the vulgar, our hero al- 
ways preserved a proper personal respect, and exacted 
it from his auditors. We have heard him step forward 
to apologise, in a case of accident, and, the instant he 
spoke, all remembrance of the Clown was lost, ari the 
man only was listened to. Once, wiulst at Bath, he and 
Higman, the bass singer, were invited by a clergyman to 
histable. They went,and met alarge party ;—the instant 
the cloth was drawn, Higman was asked for a song, and 
complied—Grimatpr was then asked the same favour, 
but declined—he' was pressed, but still refused—upon 
which hia reverend host said, “« Why, Mr. Grimauna, I 
invited you on purpose to hear a song!”? «Did you, 
sir 2’? said our hero; ‘ good evening !’’—and instantly 
quitted the house. We think we see the countenance of 
this vulgar and insolent parson—this booby in black, dis- 
gracing the cloth he wears, by the conduct of a boor— 
we think we see him taking a lesson in politeness from 
one who was technically termed a lesson that, 
we venture to say, he will never forget, even though he 
may not havesprofited by it. 

There is a stability and respectability about Covent~ 
garden theatre, that we look for in vain, in other estab- 
lishments. Nothing can exceed the liberality which the 

a3 
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pantomimist meets with at Covent-garden. The Clown, 
Paniatoon, and Harlequin, are allowed a pint of wise 
nightly, during the ruy of the pantomime—every apicle 
of dress is provided by, and washed af the expegfe of 
the theatre. On hoxing-day, a dinner is give¥ to the 
principal persons in the pantomime, at the Piazza Coffee- 
house, at which Mr. Farley presides. The leader of the 
band is generally of the party. After dinner, Mr. Farley 
begs the gentlemen to*enjoy their evening as much ag 
possible, but, at the same time, to remember, ‘* whom 
they have to cope withal”’—viz, the good folks at Drary. 
It is recorded to Mr. Grimanpr honour, that he not 
only, on these occasions, never outsported discretion him- 
self, but that he was the first to check sucha disposition 
in any of his associates. It wmay be here amusing to 
give our readers a bit of information, that all are not ace 
quainted with—i, e, that Messrs. Harlequin, Clown, and 
Pantaloon, 








“ Shew a most religious scorn for shirts,” 


during their professional duties, Indeed, if they were 
compelled to incase themselves in what we dandies 
think indispensable, the shirt would very soon assume the 
Appearance of Mr. Foote’s, when he first engaged at the 
Haymarket ; which was, as our perusers may remember, 
in so dilapidated a state, that the washerwoman sent him 
a message, that it was impossible to wash it; on which 
he, facetiously and philosophically, desired her to stick 
it against the wall, and fling pails of water at it. 

The following anecdote of that nitable Harlequin, 
Tom Elias, will give some idea of the danger and mis- 
chiefs attendant on this department of theatricals. The 
first week of the pantomime entitled Baron Munchausen, 
one of the carpenters told Mr. Enllar, that the carpet which 
was to receive him, after he leaped through the moon, 
was “very dry,”’ a term used amongst these gentry, when 
they desire money for drink—Mr. Ellar, who was en- 
gaged in conversation, replied, ‘* Wet it, then;’? and 
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did not, as was anticipated, give’ the desired fee—the 
rpenter grumbted, and retired; and Mr. Eillar took the 

ution, for the next two nigh&s, 10 say, previous to 
takity his leap, {Are you ready?” and received the 
welooly reply, “ Yes.” But, on the third, the Satur. 
day night, he asked three times, and received no reply. 
Grimaupr (always nervous) expressed his impatience ; 
and Ellar was compelled to take his Jeap, in a blessed 
State of uncertainty. To make up for the delay, he 
sprang with unusual force—the carpet was held in a wile 
fully careless manner—and poor Ellar, jumping com. 
pletely over it, fell on his hand, and broke it. Notwith- 
standing which, he finished the part, without the audience 
discovering what was the matter—nor did he interrupt 
the run of the pantomime. It is but justice to Mr, Faw- 
cett to state, that the moment that gentleman and Mr. 
Harris, the then proprietor, were,made acquainted with 
the circumstance, they declared that every carpepter in 
the theatre should be discharged, ,if Mr. Ellar would 
state he considered their conduct preconcerted, and not 
the result of accident, ENar had learned, in the interim, 
that the fellow who wus the primary cause, had a fa- 
mily of six children; and, therefore, he very nobly 
showed his charitable heart, by telling what is termed a 
white lie ; and, in consequence, the heartless vagabond 
retained his situation. Had Ellar falien on his head, in- 
stead of his hand, we should have been deprived of an 
estimable member of society, and the best Harlequin we 
have ever seen, 

We remember Tom Ridgway being treated in a similar 
manner: but, in coming through, he seized the carpen- 
ters by the hair, and did not loose his hold, until he tore the 
locks from their scalps. A hint, that improved the gen- 
tlemen who received it marvelously. 

Mr. GaiwAtpx had few of these accidents. And this 
may he attributed to the fact, that he is, from his urba~ 
nity and kindness, invariably a favourite in every theatre. 
When he comes—(we forget that we have nearly lost 
n4 
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him, and speak in the present tense,)—when he came int 
a theatre, he stripped off his coat, clapt on an old jacked” 
and went to work. Sv also does Farley. And bow of 
these genUJemen did not scruple to lend their assistogce in 
any work, however arduous, that aided the buses of 
the scene. 

Among the adventures of Mr. Grimatp1, we record 
the following, although we had no lackof “ accidents by 
flood and field,” in our preceding Memoir. Mr. Gri- 
MaALDI promised a provincial actress that he would, at 
any time she desired, appear for her-benefit. This pro- 
mise was made iu the fulness of heart, unmindful of how 
difficult its fulfilment might be. The lady, aware of his 
attracting qualities, exacted the performance of his pro- 
mise ; and our hero, like a true knight, set off to that 
town, famed for warming-pans and gridivons, (Birming~ 
ham,) directing a friend to send express, should his ser= 
vices be in requisition at Covent-garden. As usual, he 
drew a bumper ; and the manager offered him tempting 
terms to “tarry awhile,” which Mr. J. Grimaxpr ace 
cordingly did. Five nights glided away, and all went 
on as well as heart could wish; but, on the sixth— Good 
Jack! that things shonid fall so crossly ’——a messenger 
‘from town ran up to the muscle-mover, just as he was 
going on for Clown, with the unwelcome information, that 
his name was announced for the next evening, at Coyent- 
garden theatre. ‘ I can’t play to-night, for I must be 
off to town,’’ says Grimaxos to the manager. “If you 
don’t play, theyll tear the house down,”” was the reply. 
Ultimately, Gaeaupr commenced his task, expecting to 
leave Birmingham, and post to London by about twelve 5 
but, before he coutd settle his Birmingham affairs, it was 
past four, To mend the matter, the roads were bad, and 
the route a° much longer one than it now is—couple 
to these the fact, that the delectable post-boys took the - 
wrong road; for Grimatp1 had bribed them with liquor, 
* to keep pace with his expectancy, and fly ;’’ and they, 
from the united effect of stupidity and intoxication, had 
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\velied full fourteen miles of the ay,ere the mistake 
oted. The consequences of tifese accumulated dis. 






conclud®. He found, in the utmost anxiety, his old 
friend, Mr, * * *, thrust his week’s earnings, £270, into 
his hand—flew to his dressing-room—and contrived ‘to 
rush on the stage, in time to save his credit both with 
manager and auditors, 


“ Thus, in hurry and bustle, he pass’d his time.” 


Mr. Grimatps, ov one occasion, asked leave of ab- 
sence for a week, during his engagement at the Wells; 
but the proprietor could not afford to lose him ; he, there- 
fore, feeling it necessary to his health, took French 
leave, and sojourned a week aw Tunbridge. At the 
end of the time, truant like, he rather wished for’ a 
jonger holiday, and he tried anothereweek’s recreation, 
adding a trifle of business to the matter, by enacting a 
little. In the interim, Bradbury was engaged at Sadler’s 
Wells, for a fortnight. Whether this information accele- 
rated Mr. Grimacp1’s return, we know not; but, on his 
return, he was solicited by B. to play for his benefit. 
It was agreed they should act Clown between them, (i.e.) 
in alternate scenes. Bradbury was well received, and 
appeared first; but, as soon as our hero-poked his nose 
on at the wing, a noise, like the roar of artillery, resound~ 
ed through the house. ‘ Jon,” to use the language of 
his friends, ‘surpassed himself ;’? and, at the conclus 
sion of the pantomime, Bradbury led him to the lamps, 
shook him heartily by the hand, and made his farewell 
bow for that season, / 

Reader, to show how little this first of pantomimisis 
‘knew of his own powers and weight with the audience, 
he had declared, in the inorning, that ‘ It was all up,’ 
for Bradbury had completely ousted him out of favour 

with the public. 


. 
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From the.nature >f Mr. Griwatpr’s perfcrn.ance, Jig 
did not run so man risks as his brethren in genytal. 
Most Clowns rely mdve upon contortions than hurdonr ¢ 
but our hero made a school for himself. He did “fore by 
one look, than his rivals could effect by the nfSst inju- 
rious and elaborate transformations. _ Most of Mr, Gri- 
MALDI’s patter (we use the technical term) was his-own 5 
and some of his sayings were exquisite, as he delivered 
them, however dull they might appear upen paper, His 
style of humour had always a satirical relation to qu 
every-day emotions. Our readers will remember his 
opening an oyster, and, on hearing a complaining noise, 
erying, ‘* Ah, poor thing !—well, I'l put you out of your 
misery !?’ and swallowing it accordingly—and then, on 
opening a second one, and hearing a similar appeal to 
his humanity, quieting his conscience, as he gulped it, 
with the remark, “ Well, I can’t make fish of one, and 
flesh of t’other!”” We do not know a more perfect and 
hgmely illustration of the way in which human nature 
reconciles cruelties as compulsory, than this. 

Mr. Grimarps was happy in being under a liberal 
management, He was at a theatre where he had only 
to suggest, and be supplied. Harris never trammelled 
the genius of his performers, by a paltry consideration of 
expense: and, perhaps, to this may be attributed: the 
lead that Covent-garden theatre has always taken in pan- 
tomime. The talent of Gaiman was, of course, in. it- 
self a host; but talent without adjuncts is lost; anda 
-pantomimist, cramped by the meanness of Winston, or the 
specious apologies of Elliston, could not have fair play. 

Jt isa task of immense difficulty to give any idea of 
Mr. Grimaxpt’s talent. Those who have seen bim—and 
who has not ?~—can, of course, find no description, to do 
justice to his talent; and those who have not, will not 
have any idea of his talent from description, however 
minute orelaborate. All that f droll in human action, 
Mr. Griwanpi can pourtray—he can represent all the 
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_Me,?? says some one, “can he at a foss, like GRIMALDI.”” 
is, indeed, true. The hopqlessness of one who 
-knowy not what todo next, he hit toa nicety-—he al- 
ways Appeared to us to represent a grown child, waking 
, to percéption, but wondering at every object he beholds. 
Then, his exuberance of animal spirits was really miras 
culous—what a rich ringing laugh !—the very voice of 
merriment! Then, the self-approving chuckle, and the 
gontemptuous look, half pity, half derision, that he gave 
to-the dupe of bis artitice—his incessant annoyance to 
Pantaloon—and bis feigned condolence for the very mis- 
fortumes of which he was the anthor—his amazement and 
awe of Harleguin—his amorous glances at Columbine— 
and his winks at the imbecility of the doting, and the 
dandyism of the young, lover—his braggadocia bluster- 
sig—his cautious escapes from detection—and his ludi- ° 
Serous agony during fustigation, em operation duly per- 
“formed on Clown, by all the personages of the motley 
“‘drama—were all his, and wis ALONs. He was the very 
beau ideal of thieves-—robbery became a science in his 
hands—you forgave the larceny, for the humour with 
which itwas perpetrated. He abstracted a leg of mutton 
from‘a butcher’s tray, with such a delightfal assumption 
of nonchalance—he threw such plump stupidity into his 
countenance, whilst the slyness of obseryation lurked in 


» -his half-closed eyes—he extracted a watch, or @ hand~ 


kerehief, with sucha bewitching eagerness—with such a 
devotion to the task—and yet kept his wary eye upon the 
victim of his trickery--he seemed so imbued with the 


‘ spirit of peculation, that you saw jt in him, merely as a 


“portion of his nature, and for which he was neither 
blameable oraccountable. His pantomimic celloquies 
with the other sex, too, were inimitable—hiy mincing 
affectation, when. addressing a dandizette—his broad 
bold style, when making love toa fishwoman—were all 
true to Nature. We can scarcely'say why, but he al- 
‘ways reminded us of Manden; and we can’ conceive, 
that he would have made much such a comedian. The 
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‘ 
rolt of the eye—the drop of the chin—the elongated refs 
Piration—was peculinr to both. 4 

In building, Mr. G IMALDI, Was entirely originals’ No 
one had so fertile a fancy for formation. His cetriage, 
made with Cheshire cheeses for. wheels, a coalslfuttle for 
the body, and a broom for the axletree 3 with fifty othera, 
that made us scream again in our boyhood, might be 
enumerated. But what use isit to mention these things? It 
was the atyle in which he joined and subjoined them,— 

“ looked, studied—(what a brown study was his!)—and then 
rushed, in triumBhant joy, when a new idea flashed over 
his extent of countenance! Oh! that we were boys 
once more !——that we could-again follow him through all 

‘the mazes of his art— grow wild in his exploits” —and 
that he, the delighter of our early hours, could once more 
feel the spirit and elasticity of youth—that he could be 
what he has been—thevonly purely intellectual Clown we 
ever beheld | : 

Time, that has brought us grey hairs and exhausted 
‘Spirits, that has quenched the power of receiving enjoy. 
ment in us, should have left the power of giving it to him. 
It could not subdue his mind, but it has preyed upon his 
body. He lacks the Physical power—the health, to do 
what he has done—what he only could do. It is no matter 
in what aman excels, He that does any one thing better 
than all the rest of the world, is a genius. Grimanpr 
has done this, In his day, he was wholly unrivalled— 
he has left nothing to compare with him upon the stage. 
Our children will laugh at their Clowns—but they. will 
have only a vague notion of what we have beheld. We 
rank the: genius of Gatmaunr with that of Kean; and, 
monstrous as the proposition may appear to some, we 
give it as the result of long reflection. We hope, earnestly 
hope, that his health may permit his re-appearance— 
which is promised, The public will warmly greet a man, 
to whom so many are indebted for the merriest moments 
of their lives, 

Mr. Grrmanor is, in private life, an amiable man, a 
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3 and universally respected. rs. Grimaldi is en- 


d husband, and a fond father; of undoubted inte- 
8 
a: in the choruses of Covent-gatden theatre. 


—_ 


After this Memoir was printed, we accidentally met 
with a friend of Mr. Grimator’s, who has obliged us with 
the following account of his appearance, on Monday 
night last, and the particulars connected with it, which 
we conceive will be interesting to our readers, 

“ On Sunday, a m came to my house, stating, 
Grimavot war dangerously ill; and, on Monday, as E 
had promised to attend at the theatre for him, I called at 
his residence, in Exmouth-strect, at four o’clock. I found 
him in bed, and in a dreadful state of debility. I said, 
“It is impossible you can appear, to-night.” To which 
he replied, * Lwillappear.? I pressed him not to think 
of it, but 1 found him inflexible ; and, upon my further 
entreaty, he oxelaimed, « £71 play*o-night, if it costs 
me my life !’’—and be was in so weak a state, that he 
burst into tears. I then proceeded to the theatre, leave 
ing Mr. Grimator in bed 5 and be declared his intention 
of being at the Wells by seven o’clock, To the minute 
he arriycd, attended by his medical adviser—he dressed 
—and appeared ; previous to which, however, Mr, T, 
Dibdin had explained his state of health to the audience, 
The receipts of the house were upwards of £150; and 
GrIMacor’s reception was of the most flattering descrip- 
tion—-so much so, that poor Joz expressed: his acknow- 
Jedgments in a flood of tears. After he had finished the 
part assigned him, I saw him. He was in a high state of 
fever. In fact, his nerves are in a most sinressing state 
-—and he is, at this moment, confined to his bed, in an 
extremely dangerous state.’? Mr. Grima.or is one of the 
many instances of those who promote merriment in others, 
being the victims of a dreary depression. We have our- 
selyes heard him povr forth his lamentations over the 
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past, and speak of (h> Wells, as it erst had been, in term? 
of the most bitter d:spondency. His present state AF 
health forbids our holing or wishing his re-appeareace, 
The agony he endures, lest he should not satisfy thé ex 
pectations of the public, must tend to increase his ‘nalady, 
and shorten his days. His friends should not ‘trge him 
again to perform—he has done enongh—and may “ sleep 
with the sunshine of fame on his slumbers,”? without em- 
bittering his latter years with wearisome and distracting 
efforts, 
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QUALIFICATIONS REQUISITE FOR A.MANAGER, 


Treatricay representation, in its ullimate perfection, 
must greatly depend on the art of managing or directing 
theatrical companies—which being no less a charge than 
that of presiding over a concurrence of the polite arts, 
should never fall to the share of ignorant persons. 

‘As no armies can hope to win batiles without a good 
general, so no acting company can hope for success with- 
out a duly qualified superintendant, which requires taste, 
cultivated by a knowledge of books, and the world. To 
have seen the potiter nations of Europe would not be 
amiss, as many observations made there might be some~ 
times usefully brought into practice at home, 

From the frequent occasion of conversing with foreign 
gentlemen, and dealing too with foréign artists, a know- 
ledge of the French and Stalian languages would be 
more than convenient; even necessary, to prevent impo- 
sitions on either side throngh mercenary agents, 

He ought to be thoroughly acquaiuted with the doc- 
trine of dramatic pocms, in order to be able to speak to 
the purpose with such gentlemen as offer him pieces for 
representation, and to support his opinion either in favour 
of, or against them. 

He should be intimately acquainted with the art of 
acting, not only in the gross, but in all its finenesses, and 
possess an intuitive knowledge of the several faculties of | 
each individual in his company, that upon any per- 
former’s decease, defaulting, or any accident whatsoever, 
he need not lose a moment’s time in thinkibg where to 
bestow the part vacated. 

He should also have previously told young performers 
in what cast of parts he would have them to be privately. 
studied and ready, in easg of any opportunity present- 
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ing itself, which would prevent, ina great ‘measure, r 


‘necessity of parts ea read, or of changing plays. 3 


He should never appear chargeable with a partiakty to 
undeserving authors or actors, which cruelly condemns the 
more meritorious to pine in obscurity, while it obtrudes 
FAVOURITE or SYCOPHANT DUNCEs to, the public’s resenta” 
ment and derision. . 


ON THE MORAL CONDUCT OF THE STAGE. 


Let not an expression be hazarded there, that might * 
not without any apprehension of rebuke be uttered in the 
politest company. The political Jicenser does, or ought 
to take care in all new pieces: let a judicious inspector 
be employed for the old ones, to substitute chaste in the’ 
Place of obscene wit. 

Likewise, let the performers of both sexes behave toe 
wards each other with decency and go0d-breeding, as 
that a green-room, itt consequence, may become an ase 
sembly of decorum and elegance ; and why not: when 
one considers those Deautiful maxims, those sublime sen= 
timents, which they are professionally obliged to study, 
speak, or, at least, to hear, M® their comic and tragic 
performances ? 

From a respectful deportment towards each other, 
will naturally follow, that of all other people anconnect- 
ed with their art, which by these means would be rescued, 
from all the odious censure, execrating anathemas, and 
fulminating abominations, promulgated against it by mis 
taken zealots, in the barbarous times of religious igno- 
France, Hi 

The stage would become, in time; a desirable resource 
for persons of reputable, or even honourable families, but 
reduced, if endowed with talents to shine thereon; as it 
sives algo to those born in the very lowest rank, an oppor- 
tunity, of caltiyating such qualifications as Nature has 
given them; that thence, becoming eminent, they are 
often honoured with the notice, acquaintance, and friend- 
ship of their superiors, ie 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


THE new tragedy, entitled Ben Nazir, after having been’ 
postponed on Mr. KzAN’s account, who, by the bye, had 
his part two months to study, was produced last Monday 
night. On Saturday, Kean did not appear at rehearsal, aud 
on the night of its representation it is a pity Mr, KEAN did 
Bot apologize to the public, and read that which he either 
could not or would not study. ‘Th€ part which was en- 
trusted to the Drury tragedian is about 24 lengths, or 
960 lines ;.and we can positively affrm, that Kean did 

, Rot speak 10, out of the 24: in the middle of the tragedy, 
Mr..Kean thought proper tg leave outsix whole pages. We 
are informed, that the much-injured author, Mr. Grattan, 
expressed himself in these words:—“ For myself, 1 am 
indifferent; but { extremely regret the resuit of this night, 
on Mr. Kean’s account.” “Whatever other critics may be 
pleased to do, we shall make no observations gn the tra- 
gedy, for ithas not been heard. {f Mr. Kean is ill, and we 
believe he is, he ought to have desired the tragedy to be 
again postponed; (it was previously aunounced for the 
Thursday.) If the result of Mr. Kean’s habits is, that he 
caunot study any fresh.matter, which we believe to be the 
case, he ought to have declined the part, in toto; his con- 
duct, with regard to the author and authoress of The 
Italians, and of Switzerland, is not yet forgottgn, Of all 
things, we abjure hunting a persecuted man ;—but Kean’s 
persecution is over. He is beginning a new career, of 
which his performance of a NEW and POWERFUL PART 
(we think it, and he thougat it so, too,) is an important era ; 
he has thrown away his oppertunity—he may live to grieve 

: for it, Mr. Grattan has been deeply wronged by KEAN, 
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and yet more deeply.‘njured by a few silly friends coun-4t- 
ed with the press, wio kept up a perpetual fire of preimi-+ 
nary puffs, which have ended in ruiniug the piece they pur- 
posed ‘to uphold. Wattack, Youncr, Miss Smiruson, 
und Mrs. W. West, exerted themselves laudavly; Miss 
Sarason and MR, Younce particularly, for the parts as- 
signed to them were very unimportant. Mrs, W. West was 
the pillar of the piece, looking as lovely as ever, and act- 
ing better thau she has done for some time past; she cer- 
taitily averted the fate of the tragedy for awhile, and to 
this delightful actress the author niust feel himself much 
indebted. We had a like portion of praise to extend to 
her, we remember, in conjunction with poor Raz, when 
all the other performers uuited to.damn The Italians, 
some years since. 
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Tuarres KEMBLE goes to America—and for 3 years (?) 

Cooper comes frum thither to Drury; he is a sound 
actor, but it is too late in the day for him to expect to 
make a great impression, espe@ially as he is a performer 
of parts, vot of points, . 

Miss Love is engaged at Drury—Bravo! friend Price ; 
you'll have a. good operatic company; pray, now, look 
after a dramatic one. 

‘The benefit pieces glaringly betray the poverty of the 
company, for which see Miss Ketty’s bill in particular— 
MatHews was to have done Tallyho. What can be Har- 
Luv’s motive for playing The Duende ? this is the second 
or third old woman he has attempted—a silly and disgust- 
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spoke of the way in {pie young singers were generally 
marted—we did not taean to point to hers, as an aggra~ 
vated or peculiar case. We disclaim anything in the 
shape of hostility, to any actor or actress breathing; and, 
if we were ever tempted to swerve from the liné of jus- 
tice, our-personal admiration would induce us to praise, 
rather than censure, our fair heroine: but she has been 
picked from our provinces, as the gem of our country 
theatres. Such a selection is a tacit libel on the talents 
of others, and cannot pass unnoticed, 

Seven years has been deemed, from time immemorial, 
a proper period for the acquisition of any trade or call- 
ing, be it ever so simple in its details. Is acting ao much 
easier than stay-making, that a female shall acquire a 
perfect knowledge of the former, in one third of the time 
she must devote to the latter? It should seem 60, 

Acting, as all its professors know, is an art to be learnt ; 
but one that cannot be taught. It is independent of 
rules—for it is the ofspring of Nature. It follows with 
all things that are matter of self-acquirement, that prac- 
tice alone can ensure perfection. Look at the proofs, 
To say nothing of the probation of his boyhood, Kean 
was, for eleven years, in continual practice, ere he came 
to London—Cooke, for more than twice that period— 
‘Mrs. Siddons failed when a novice; but when her talent 
‘was matured by years of exertion at Bath, she came 
forth, our stage’s brightest ornament—Mrs. Jordan learnt 
her art at York—Miss Kelly studied hers in London, hut 
ghe was not thrust furward in first-rate characters the 
praceeded, step by step; nor ventured on the second 
eminence, until she had conquered all the difficulties of 
the first—C. Kemble underwent the same schooling: we 
have seen him greeted with hisses and laughter; but hy 
making experiments in minor characters, he at length at- 
tained that knowledge of his art, that has served, in the 
absence of genius, to make him au admirable performer. 
We might easily multiply instances; for all our sterling 
actors and actresses have passed years in the acquisition 
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of their art, ere they attempted to lead in London. Dow- 
ton, Fawcett, Blanchard, Farren, /Macready, Wallack, 
Elliston, Mrs. Edwin, Mra. Davison, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. 
Davenport, are brilliant evidences of the truth of our 
remark, 

The promotion of a young and inexperienced girl toa 
station she is utterly incompetent te fill, is ruinous in 
every point of view, It renders the theatre unattractive 
—it spoils the taste of the town; who become used te 
Pretty, instead of powerful, acting—it gives rise to a 
system of bolstering the creature of the moment into 
favour, by the aid of the hirelings of the press—and to 
the production of packed audiences, to “make an ac~ 
tress,’’ that the managers may subsequently reap a har- 
vest from her evanescent popularity, London, which is 
looked up to as the school of the art, thus becomes the 
Promoter. of a weak and trifling style of acting, which is 
tetailed by yet inferior performers into the provinces, 
until the genuine displays of talent become undermined 
by trickery. This is one portion of the evil—and but one 
portion of it. How does this act on genius? The sen- 
sitive possessor of that curse—for, in such an age, it is no 
longer a blessing—that being turns, sickened and dis- 
gusted, from the scene—beholding the brightest efforts 
marred by quackery, he or she at last loses all excite- 
ment to exertion—retires into the prouder haunts of re- 
,fiection—tives in the noble consciousness of superior 
mind—and teaves the race to those who depend not on 
'@ié fleetness and power of the steed, but on the jugglery 
Of the jockey. We have now looked upon the world of 
the drama and of literature for some years—we have 
suffered much—and, perhaps, speak with some of the 
harshness peculiar to losing gamesterse—Vut, if we are 
hetrayed into asperity, still the facts remain incon- 
trovertible ; nor are they to be doubted, because we too 
warmly urge them. The miseries of literatdbe we way 
not here advert to.’ Manifold as they are, they are more 
than paralleled’ by the endurances of a provincial per- 
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former. Within one dozen years, how many fine aspiring 
spirits have we known, bursting forth into brilliance ! 
Where are they now? Crushed and blighted | They 
were not trucklers to power+—they were not the favon= 
rites of the Sreat—they were not connected with those 
who form the junta that conduct the petty intfigues of 
the drama. What beauty; what acquirement, what mind, 
have we encountered in that period! Aye, in our limited 
walk through the world, we have seen charms and talent, 
that London will never sec, Nay, they do not exist 
where erst they existed, Disappointment, insult, and 
misfortune, steal the rose from the charming cheek—une 
bend the spring of talent—and cloud the brightest suns 
shine of genius. A lovely woman, and an actress—far 
superior to any youthful performer now in London—died 
Jast summer, after passing ten years in the profession, and 
never receiving a greater remuneration than forty shil- 
lings per week. If we tell you, reader, that she died of 
a broken heart, we tell you truly. She saw an aged 
mother dependant on*her exertion for support, and found 
those exertions unequal to the fulfilment of her wishes. 
Wearied with hoping—depressed, by beholding the ad- 
vancement of inferior actresses, with superior interest— 
her health declined-—her talents grew less valuable, even 
to those who could not at all appreciate them—the agony 
of this conviction made her yet worse—and she, at length, 
closed her eyes upon a world, of which she was framed to 
be a brilliant ornament. Thus ended a dramatic career, 
where beauty, virtue, genius, study, unaided by interest, 
laid their mistress in the grave, at the age of twenty~ 


seven. “* She rests, with no sunshine of fame on-her 
slumbers’’—and her name ig forgotten, We may reserve 


our sorrow—for she is at peace-—regret should be awa- 
kened for the many, who struggied like her, and are yet 
struggling with adverse fortune—who are strangers to ail 
the comforts of existence, and fed only by a hope, which 
daily grows fainter, until it finally expires before the 
Aespairing conviction, that Genus OR TALENT HAs NO- 
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TaING TO DO wien ADVANCEMENT- TO OUR NETROPO- 
LITAN THEATRES. . 

Our national theatres should he the Property of the 
ation; and, until they are ‘in the hands of government, 
they will never be worthy of the patronage they seek, 
That stef would be, at once, the downfall of all the 
pageantry and nonsense that ihfects those stupendous 
stages. That, and that only, would curb the insolence of 
stars, and reward the exertions of unaided talent, 

We make no apology for the length of our exordium 5 
for, we are well convinced, no friend to the drama of hig 
country will deem it misplaced. Our Work is not merely 
4 repository of the accidents of lives, but a vehicle for 
the promulgation of observations and opinions, useful to 
the cause we advucate—the character of the stage. We 
wish to enable our children in after years to see, through 
our medium, what our stage was-s-we do not wish to 
present a beautiful picture, but a faithful likeness, 

Even Tree was born in Londog, in the month of 
Dec. 1805. To the memoir of her sister (No. 44) we 
refer our readers, for some megtion of her parents; as we 
are anxious to spare the peruser the tedium of a twice» 
told tale. The success of Maria inspired her sister with 
thoughts of the Stages and it was at first determined to 
give her a musical education, but she evinced no apti- 
tudes for a disciple of St. Cecilia; and not feeling in. 
clined to go through the terrible discipline requisite to 
make a voice, she decided for ie drama. 

One of Exxen’s earliest efforts was (we are informed. 
by a valued correspondent) at the Private theatre, in’ 

aBerwick-street; where she performed with young Knight, 
son of the late comedian. What farther practice she had 
in this way, we are unable to ascertain ; butt in season 
1828, she appeared at Covent-garden theatre, for her 
sister’s benefit, as Olivia, in Twelfth Night. She spoke 
the beautiful poetry of the character vary nreifiv and 
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ing actress. At the'closing of Covent-garden theatre, 
our heroine accompanied her sister on a starring expedi- 
tion, and performed, especially in the north, with much 
approbation, . 

Being thus launched into the dramatic ocean, and con- 
voyed, as she was, by one who had braved the billows so 
successfully, Miss ELLEN Tree had little to dread. She 
sailed over a ‘sunny sea—she had no rocks to fear—no 
storms to encounter. Though on a voyage of discovery 
in the way of acquirements, she landed as a welcome one 
in every harbour; and each new scene was to her a 
JSriendly island. 

About the close of 1823, our heroine was regularly 
engaged at the Bath theatre, where she appeared as Lydia 
Languish, and where she divided with Mrs. Bailey all 
the leading comedy. At this theatre, her sister, Ann 
‘Tree, was subsequentty engaged. 

From the moment of her entering the profession, we 
have reason to belicve treaties were on foot for bringing 
our heroine to towns and Mr. Fawcett is said to have 
declared her not ‘ripe enough’? for the metropolis, and 
to have declined turning Covent-garden theatre into a 
hothouse for the production of dramatic fruits. To Mr. 
Harley, the task of arranging with the less scrupulous 
powers of the other house was confided; and to no other 
being could such a task have been so properly consigned. 
J.P. Harley is better acquainted with the internal ar- 
rangements of every London theatre, than any other man 
breathing. The ubiquious Mr. Durrant, the indefatigable 
Mr. Dunn, or that dramatic Paul Pry, Winston, know 
Jess of the state of all the houses than he does. We 
merely state this as matter of fact; and we do not mean 
to draw any inferences from it unfavourable to that come- 
dian, to whom it is only justice to add, that the interest 
he possesses has been often exerted for the promotion of 
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actor, nor of his stiff-backed habits as a man; but, in 
many points ef view, he is an honour, not only to his pro- 
fession, but to human nature. : 

The treaty at Drury was suspended during the dis- 
arrangenfént of affairs, occasioned by Elliston’s insol- 
vency; and, in the summer of 1826, our heroine, with 
her sister, went to Birmingham. There she sustained all 
the first comedy, and Miss Ann Tree played Maria Dar- 
Uington, Mary (Charles the Second,) Phebe (Paul Pry,) 
and ail the first singing. 

Before Price, the lessee of Drury, arrived in this coun- 
try, some members of the committee, of whom Calcraft 
Was one, closed an engagement with our heroine. Mr, 
Calcraft visited the Birmingham theatre, to witness the 
exertions of the two Miss Trees, ‘and of Salter, the Man- 
chester hero, who was then also in trgaty. The result was, 
an engagement for the two ladies, and under extraordi« 
nary advantages, Miss Exten Tree, in the event of 
success in her first character, was tobe allowed to play 
twelve different parts, ina given period ; thus insuring 
her being sufficiently before the town. 

Of her performances at Birmingham, where, we are 
told, she evinced great improvement, we are not enabled 
to speak; but, at Bath, she was never considered more 
than a pleasing actress, There we saw her frequently ; 
and when informed that she was intended for Drury, we, 
of course, anticipated that the walking ladies, and juve- 
nile tragedy, was the business she was destined to sus- 
tain. Miss Tree is of the Catholic persuasion; and this 
circumstance obtained her many friends in both of the 
towns we have named. 

At the commencement of this season, our heroine made 
her appearance at Drury-lane theatre, and ran rapidly 
through a variety of characters; amongst which, Lady 
Tenzle, Jane Shore, and Albina, were the most conspi- 
cnous. After her third night, she ceased to draw; and 
the exertions of Messieurs of The Chronicle, &c. &e. were 
in vain put forth, to lure the public back, 

14 
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We say it with sorrow, but with certainty, that her 
course is at an end. A rapid race is generally a short 
one; and the year 1827, the most brilliant one in Miss — 
ELuen Trer’s history, she will turn to hereafter, with, 
the bitterness of regret. The beautiful lines of Cowper, 
on the rosebud plucked too early, contain thé prophecy | 
of her fate. Every succeeding appearance ‘has only. 
tended to confirm the fact, that our heroine was unequal 
to the attempt that bad been forced upon her; and send- + 
ing her on for Jane Shore, when Mrs. W. West was in the . 
theatre, amounted to madness. Her friends should haye 
remonstrated against this, instead of asking the part for 
her, Misa TREE may depend upon it, that she will never 
be able to perform Jane Shore. Years may give her an 
increase of knowledge—not of feeling. She has no to- 
tensity—and, without-this attribute, Rowej hervine can- 
not be assumed. 

What Miss Exten Tree is, is perhaps difficult to de- 
seribe. What she is‘not, we all fecl. Her school of acte 
ing is that of Miss Foote’s, but she has not Miss Foote’a 
fascination, nor her acquirements. She does not sing so 
pleasingly ; which, in Miss Foote, is a knack ; for neither 
her or Miss Eten Trex have any voice. She does not 
dance so elegantly as Miss Foote. She has, perhaps, 
more physical power than the charmer we have named 5 
their mental energies are nearly ona par, 

Miss Tree cannot seize and grasp a character, uniting 
all its bearings in one strong and general feature—sho 
ean only execute common things prettily, But, if she 
thus makes great things trifling, she communicates consi< 
derable power to mere trifles. She could not offend, let 
her do what she pleased. We could bear her even in 
Belvidera and Lady Teazle: but she cannot act these 
parts: nor should she be suffered to attempt them: Her 
talents are suited to such characters as Lady Grace 
(Provoked Hustand,) Fanny (Clandestine Marriage, 
Bugenia (Sweethearts and Wives,) &c. &c. She should 
fever appear en homme. Her really modest demeanour 
destroyed all effect in Albina Mandeville ; and the whole 
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play became flat and insipid. Our personal feeling is 
gratified, though our dramatic feeling is destroyed by 
this ; and we may usethe words Leigh Hunt has applied 


“to Mrs. H. Siddons, on’ this subject—<* She. interests you 


with « ghastened feeling—yau love the very awkward- 
ness with -which she wears her male attire—and you are 
even better pleased with her shape, because you are left 


.to fancy it. If the sight is more accurate in likenesses, 


fancy is a better painter of things to be liked. When . 
the generality of actresses are representing the objects of 
a@ man’s attachment, their broadness of demeanour pro- 
duces in the beholders a kind of silent disagreement with 
the hero’s choice, that deranges their satisfaction: his 
compliments become false, his ardour unwarrantable, his 
Sarrows ridiculous: a delicate Spectator cannot say, 
‘ Such is the woman I would marry myself ;’ but a mo- 
dest actress Mike ——, recon@ikes this inconsistency, 
Love resumes its respectability, and with its respects, 
ability, the acquiescence of the audéence.”? 

When we consider the short. time our heroine has been 
upon the stage, her progress appears satisfactory ; but 
she is unfortunately flattered into the belief, that she is 
at the head of her profession, when, in fact, she is only 
one amongst our second-rate actresses, and much less 
than any of our second-rate actresses were twenty 
years: ago. 

She has no genius—her mind is neither powerful. nor 
original—and, without these advantages, no one can be 
great. She will find her level in London, and be reduced 
to-the walking ladies. Her face, though very handsome, 
has no variety—her eyes are exquisitely beautiful, and, 
on her entreé, seem to light up the scene ; but th y have 
no mobility of expression—they are fixed stars—beauti- 
fal, indeed, but unchanging—lovely, but soulless, 

In private life, she is modest, unassuming, and elegant 
—in her attire she is peculiarly plains so much so, that 
herself and sister might be mistaken for members of th 

5 ; 
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Society of Friends—she is about the common size—her 
face is oval and handsome, peculiarly adapted for the 
stage, as her features are powerful—her hair is dark. 
Her salary is, we are told, ten guineas per week. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, &0. 
—— 
} BETTY COMPARED WITH CHATTERTON. 

From the Saunterer, a periodical paper, by Huwson 
CUARKE, published at Canibridge at the time when Betty 
had attained the venith of his popularity. 

To Nature Master Betty is much Tndebted,—his form is 
elegant, his eye expressive, ang his voice melodious, 
Perhaps bis countenance is too ‘forid and voluptuous, 
To the gifts of Nature he has added the ornaments of art. 
His action and elocution have been improved by conti- 
nual practice and instruction. Upon the stage he can sel- 
dom be detected in an awkward attitude or a false pro~ 
aunciation. @Every sentence is uetered with tuneful har~ 
mony, and every motion performed with grace and ma- 
jesty. His transition from one pasgage to another, how. 
ever rapid and abrupt, is edsy and dignified. Tears 
succeed to smiles, and madness to sorrow, without suf. 
fering the spectators to feel languor or disappointment, 

It cannot be denied, however, that his performance is 
too artificial and refined. He sometimes appears not to 
feel the passion he endeavours to express» The falls of 
his voice are too frequent and unnatural: he shows too 
mich of stage deception, We do, indeed, admire the 
ease of his attitudes, and the harmony of bis sentences, 
but we admire the player, not the hero. He has likewise 
another very striking fault, which I know not how he 
will correct—his voice is always the same. A good acy 
tor should be able to assume a different voice in Hamlet, 
Tancred, Douglas, and Richard. Master Betty had not 
attained this excellence. After seeing him fur the ninth 
time we are at once wearied and delighted. : 

It has been asserted by a writer of respectable talents, 
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of Betty, it must likewise be admitted of Garrick; of 
Barry, and of Kemble. Nor does it lessen the merit of 
Master Betty ; for where shall we find another boy, who, 
with equal instruction, can display equal excellence ? 
Master Betty cannot be praised for performing what he 
was never taught, but for profiting by the lessons he has 
received. If he do not possess that power which we dis« 
tinguish by the name of genius, yet he possesses those ta- 
Tents which form the actor. . It is surely sufficiently won~ 
derful, that a boy of thirteen fears of age can be instructed 
to tread the stage with ease and intrepidity, and to move 
the horror or the pity of an audience. . 

it perhaps will not bé doing him an injustice to com- 
pare him with a youthful prodigy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; to one who, with superior genius, was condemned 
to waste his life in jpoverty and sorrow—to linger for a 
while beneath the frotvn of insolence and pride, and to 
pay by grief, indigence, and labour, for a literary immor- 
tality. ‘ 

To form the actor, are required elegance of form, me~ 
lody of voice, vivacity of the eye, and expression of ‘the 
countenance ; a mind observing and intelligent, formed 
Teadily to receive impressions, and to retain them; ‘a 
memory retentive and capacious, a conception rapid and 
acute. 

To form the poet, are required, as to form the actor, 
cuteness and rapidity of conception, and retention and 
capaciousness of memory. But to these must be added 
an intimacy with the human heart, profundity of thought, 
and readiness of invention; that genius which creates, 
that imagination which amplifies; a knowledge of nature 
and of man, an acquaintance with science and with books. 

The powers of Betiy were discovered when it was yet 
easy to mature them. Before he ventured to appear 
upon the stage, his talents-had been improved by instrat- 
tion, and his efforts encouraged by praise, In the lap of 
leisure, secure from the storms, of indigence, he was 
never condemned to mourn over the pages of Shakspeare 
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by the feeble gleamings ofa midnight taper. He enjoyed 
all that affection and indulgence could procure—a mind 
exempted from pecuniary anxiety—a day uncloyded by 
the frown of insolence. 

Chatterton owed his improvement to his own genius 
and fortitude ; he had no praise to animate; no care to 
cherish; no guardian to protect. By him, excellence 
was pursued in defiance of poverty, restraint, and incon~ 
venience. In the hours stolen from labour, and perhaps 
from sorrow, he raised his own future immortality. The 
most valuable of his productions were the offspring of 
difficulty and distress: genius aléne enabled bim to soar 
above the clouds of ignorance. To example or instruc- 
tion he owed nothing, 

The superiority of natural powers must, therefore, with~ 
out hesitation, be allowed to Chattgrton, If it be diffi- 
cult to arrive at excellence, when.encouraged by leisure, 
indulgence, and applause, what must be the genius of 
him who can reach the magnificgnce of poetry amid 
grief, poverty, and ignorance? Betty, in the arms of 
Jeisure, was enabled to attend to the precepts of his 
friends; to correct the faults of negligence or habits to 
snatch new beauties, and to improve excellence. Chat~ 
terton, beneath the pressure of poverty, had neither oppor- 
tunity to correct, nor leisure to polish. Hedid not arrive 
at excellence like Betty, by gradual improvement, but 
appeared at once in perfect lustre. Betty may be com- 
pared to the rising sun, which ascends slowly to its zenith 
—Chatterton to the rising sun, which disperses the clouds 
that obscure its radiance, and bursts upon the sight with 
meridian splendour, All that astonishes in the works of 
Chatterton was his own creation—ali that pleases in the 
performance of Master Betty, has begn acquired by un- 
wearied aitention. The genius of Chatterton conquered 
dificulty—the talents of Betty equalled his instruction. 
Chatterton is the child of Nature—Betty the pupil of art. 
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ployed in proportion to the number of advantages he pas- 
sessed. Chatterton, under the impression of fear and 
anxiety, attained a considerable smoothness of versifica- 
tion, | Master Betty, in the lap of security and indul- 
gence, attained propriety of accent and emphasis, ease of 
motion, and grace of attitude. ig 

The superiority of Chatterton will be somewhat dimi- 
nished by the difference of age. Master Betty appeared 
to the world before be was twelve years of age—Chat- 
terton, when he was fifteen.» This difference, however, 
will not appear considerable, when it-is remembered that 
Chatterton had but two hours a day in which he could 
employ bis pen. His manuscript must-have becn a con- 
siderable time beneath his _hands, and opportunity could 
not allow him to make much correction. But there is a 
more important consideration, A boy at any age, if he 
have every other requisite, will be able to express the 
passions by his voice and countenance ; but the words of 
a language, after every other requisite is acquired,- must 
be gained by observation. The player, it is true, must 
feel the words he pronounces ; but there is a very mate- 
rial difference between this knowledge and that which ig 
necessary to apply them. Every school-boy can read 
Virgil, but how many will be found that can put a trans- 
lated sentence of the Aineid into its original language ? 
It is more extraordinary, if every other circumstance had 
been equal, that Chatterton shoald have written The Bat~ 
tle of Hastings, at sixteen, than that Master Betty, at 
twelve, should have played Douglas. 

The rewards which Chatterton and Betty have respec. 
tively received, are like the circumstances under which 
they attained excellence, bs 

Betty rose at'once to fame and affluence. He was 
never condemned to feel the stings of insult and of want, 
to strive against poverty, or to bow to insolence and 
pride. His talents were, at the same time, admired and 


rewarded. He found himself, at the age of fourteen, the” 


possessor of a fortune fully adequate to all the elegan- 
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cies of life; the companion and the favourite of the 
great—the wonder and the idol of .the vulgar; for him 
no honodr was thought too high; no reward too liberal 5 
even the voice of censure was employed in vain, or, if 
heard, was heard without attention. 

To Cha&erton, the voice of praise and the smiles of 
fortune were equally unknown. He had no wealth to 
Purchase enjoymenf—no name ‘to command attention. 
To him the ephemerm of fashion were the insulters of 
poverty, and the mockers gf distress. Hope never 
brightened his prospects—no friend to genius ever light 
ened his labours. He did not languish away his youth, in. 
the’ possession of pleasure, elegance, or comfort. 4 
Penny tart was to hima luxury. He lived in misery, and 
died by poison ! 


LLOYD’s BOOKS.—DRURY DOCK. 


Admiral Price, formerly an Amerie&n trader, has ex= 
perieftced, in common with his whole force, a variety of 
sweather, Some smooth sailing was followed up by keen 
breezes, in which they made way famously. After this, 
a dead calm ensued; and the Admiral declares, that if 
a breeze does not take place, he must end his days in the 
fest. A general examiration of the vessels in the dock 
has taken place. A great number are found not sea- 
worthy—many of the best vessels, too, are astray. The 
following is the present state of the effectual force :— 

The Thunder, 74 guns, Capt. Dowton, hoisting the blood- 
red flag; considered now as most fit for a fire-ship, 

The Lovely, 6 guns, Commander W. West, absent. 
The mate now supplies the captain’s place-—yello flag 
afloat—been damaged in squalls lately, and suffered con- 
siderably in the late breezes. 

The Crazy, lost her guns, Capt. "Pepe ; totally unfit for. 
service ; the wind whistling through her portholes. 

The Sturdy, Capt. Powell, Dutch built, and very old. 
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The Fairy, a frigate of 36 guns, Capt. E. Tree 5 a very 
light and fast sailer, showy figure-head. 

The Brazen, 10 guns, Capt. Archer, copper-bottomed +3. 
carries an enormous speaking-trampet, and acts as a com- 
munication boat. 

The Syren, 9@ guns, Capt. Stephens, abow: io retire 
from service. 

The Spendthrift, 60 guns, Capt. Wallack; a fast sailing 
vessel, carrying too much canvas; lately been baled, 

The Grog, 90 guns, Capt. Elliston; completely wreck-, 
ed in the Straits of Speculation, The captain got of; 
with a wretched crew is endeavouring to make Fort Sur« 
rey; has no pilot aboard, 

‘The Perseverance, 30 guns, Capt. Cooper; lately ar~ 
rived; having parted company with Capt. Kemble, of 
the Skow-shop sloop. 

The Dubious, 50 guns, Capt. M‘Gihbon 5 has been seen 
and spoken to twice, but it is doubtfal whether she wilt 
ever make this port. 

The ChangeablesCommander Brown, This i is a Liver~ 
pool trader, loaded with usefiil commodities to the Lon« 
don market. 

The Griper 90 guns, Capt. Munden $ laid upin ordinary. 

The Hunks, Capt. Gattie ; Ipaky. 

The Butterfly, 60 guns, Capt. Harley, 

The Collier, Commander Edwin 3 out of repair, nothing 
on board, 

Dutch Skipper, Commander Miss Barnett. 

Life Boat, Coxswain E. Kean; who, although a very 
nble seaman, retarded his promotion by neglect of duty, 
on a jate occasion, when, as it is stated, through his in-, 
attention, a vessel sunk, He belongs to The Genius, 
100 guns, now in a very bad state, always leaky. By 
advices from Capt. Wallack, it appears she is damaged 
in her store room. 

The Cecilia, 100 guns, Capt. Lennox, alias Paton; de- 
serted from the enemy, in consequence of some of the’ 
officers not obeying orders. 
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The Fanny, 100 guns, Capt. F. Kelly; bound to Heart 
Straits. . 

The Simpson, 50 guns, Capt. Terry, missing; last seen 
in company with Commodore Yates, on a French smug- 
gling cruisg ;-and expects shortly to be benefiting by the 
Cheltenham waters. 

’" Hronsides, a Carron-side boat, Commander Thompson ; 
uncommonly large dowsprit, but neither rudder nor 
compass. : 

Ships ont of fighting condition.— Zhe Teazer, Mrs. Har- 
lowe, has presented a broad side occasionally, but with no 
effect. The late commander wished to turn her into a 
tender—~deemed impossible. The Hibernia, 70 guns, Capt. 
Y. Cooke ; out of repair, and only sails now in the Ger- 
man Ocean, The Gong, 30 guns, Capt. G. Smith; got out 
at. sea, and lost her soundings ; still useful with a good 
pilot. The Charming, 90 guns, commanded by Capt. Da~ 
vison ; fine sailer still, but her rigging rather the worse 
for wear, and figure-head a little fade@. 

Several smacks, sloops, cock-boats, luggers, &c. &es, 
commanded by Noble, Byrne, and the corps de ballet. 

Ship-carpenter, Mr. Winston. 


DRAMATIC NEWs OF THE DAY. 


Extiston has taken the Surrey, It is now eighteen 
years since we remember his first entreé, in St. George’s 
‘Wields—the popular, the admired Aranza—the single 
Singles, What he was, and what he is, are yery diferent 
things. Then, all he did was admired——fame and fortune 
waited upon him—and he was an Atlas to whatever world 
he attempted io support—it was sufficient to put dis 
‘gins: Bei eles Math | ack ce Pane 
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happy to see him, to applaud ‘him once more. With all 
his faults, he has been ill-used by the Committee—the 
precious qpsociation of gentlemen, who know nothing, and 
will not be taught. Let the late Lessee of Drury beware 
who he engages—tlet him turn to the. provinezs—not to 
the minéts. There are many great actors ke might en- 
sure, and thus make the Surrey a powerful rival to the 
royal theatres, Will he'do this? But we shall not pre- 
judge him, We shall speak of hii for the future by his, 
present, not his past, conduct. 


: » 
WEST LONDON THEATRE. 


We promiséd Mr. H. Bevertey a notice. We have 
seen his Tristram Sappy; it is inimitable. More mercu- 
rial than Liston, he is decidedly more amusing; and, 
if he has less of the'siultified expression, he has more of 
the drotlery of motion. Farce-acting has only one crite- 
rion——laughter—atd. that H. Bevervey ‘excites in an 
equal degree with his bepraised contempotary. 

Hopson (who figored at the Mansjon-house, where he_ 
applied for protection against those who-pirated his comic 
songs) appears, at this theatre, with Morean, the Ixish 
singer, on Tuesday next, for the benefit of Mr. RepE. 
We shall certainly go and see the author of The Dogsmeat 
Man, Parson’s Clerk, and Law, in public. 
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"Tell him his pranks have been too hfpad-to bear with.---Hamlet, 





Cora ‘gain a name, ere they deserve it, from the cele- 
 brity of their dams. Smolensko’s déscendants came upon 
‘the course prejudged to win—the same of the father wag 
a warranty of the powers of his répresentative. If this 
be good reasoning at Newmarket, ig is false argument at 
the Haymarket; and, though a reasonable theory at As~ 
cot and Epsom, is a fallacious one at Covent-garden and. 
Drury-lane. The subject of this Memoir stood precisely 
in the predicament of one of these colts of famous pedi+ 
gree, when he first sought metropolitan favour. With 
John and Charles Kemble for his uncjes—Mrs. Siddons, 
his aunt-—his mother, an admirable actress—and his father, 
a-performer of great judgment at least,—it was warmly 
anticipated that he would inherit the talent of the family. 
But genius is not hereditary; and it should seem the 
justice of Nature, that the descendants of men of genius 
are dull; lest one race should tax Providence with s 
.peculiar dispensation of its blessings to a favoured few, 
‘to the exclusion of the majority. 
. Mr. Hexry Keapte was born under circumstances 
that might augur that the drama marked him for her 
own; for, on the 15th Sept. 1789, his mother was taken 
ill, whilst performing Queen Margaret, in The Battle of 
Hexham. She was instantly conveyed to ker house, in 
New Series, Vor. 1.—9. - = 
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Villiers-sireet, and, in a few. moments, she gave birth to 
our hero. 

H. Kempee was educated at Winchester; where, having 
gone through the regular routine of school practice, he 
was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, to study, as 
it was hoped, for the baror the church. His ingfaations, 
however, naturally enough, were fixed upon the stage; 
and, after remaining two ycars at the University, he left 
Euclid and the classics for the sock and buskin. He 
commenced his theatrical career at Whitehaven, in Cams” 
berland, under the management of his father, in the cha- 
racter of Frank Heartall, in Cherry’s comedy of The Sol- 
ier’s Daughter. He acted some time under the eye of 
his father, in several of the northern towns. There Mr. 
Henry Kempe was tolerated, as. sons of managers 
usually are; but it soon became evident, that he pos- 
sessed no genius for the profession he had chosen; and his 
mother, in particular, expressed her conviction of the 
inutility of his pursujng the stage! It was not in” this, 
alone, that Mr. Henry Kewpce and his mamma thought 
differently ; for there was in the company— (twenty to 
one, reader, you haye guessed what were about to say) 
~—Well, then—there was Miss Freize, a very beautiful 
and charming woman. Poor Harry was no longer mas- 
ter of himself—Love had stolen not only his spirits, but 
his memory; and the prompter’s duty became, in conse+ 
quence, so heavy, that Mr. Stephen Kemble is reported, 
about this poriod, to have had a new one every month, 
A strange revolution, too, occurred in our hero's notion 
of characters. He, that a little while before scouted” 
any thing beneath a first-rate part, now gladly performed 
walking gentlemen, and singing lovers, (without the 
music,) provided they involved the agreeable duty of 
acting the lover to Miss Freize, 

Our opinion of Mr. Henry KemBre’s taste on matters 
in general, is certainly unfavourable to him; but on one 
subject he certainly evinced a just discrimination. Un- 
assuming in her manners—promising in her talent—lovely 
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in her person—what a charming creature she was !—all 
Jove and yoush—with her happy laughing eye, that look- 
ed as if care could never dim it—her warm and brighten- 
iag smile, which Sorrow itself might pause to throw a 
shade upon, Nor, to_speak impartially, can we blame 
the lady,“when we say, that she turned no cold attention 
to his suit. Harry Kempre was then a fine handsome 
youth, of a fervent, generous disposition—rather erratic 
in his flights, perhaps, but a gentleman in his manners, 
and a scholar. We shudder, as we see the ravages that 
sixteon years have made upon that form, How truly may 


he sey, with the poet-— 





“Non eum qualis eram.” 3 


We find the locks, indeed, flying from our temples; but, 
when we view the snow that waves over his, we calmly 
reflect on what yoars and cares hayé accomplished in the 
one cage, and dissipation in the other, 
Mr. Henry KemBue was not of a@mind to be content- 
ed with 
“ Stolen yalks on moonlight glades ;? 


and, finding that his parents were averse to his marrying 
for any thing but gold, he took the approved method of 
“marrying first, and asking their consent afterwards,’? 

Great was the confusion caused by this event. The 
bride and bridegroom were discharged from the com- 
pany, and threats of eternal vengeance uttered against 
the lady, her relatives, friends, acquaintances, aiders, 
abeitors, and well-wishers. 

What right parents have to interfere with the most im- 
portant step in the lives of their offsprings, we never could 
discover. In this, liberty is even left to the slave. Half / 
the misery, and more than half the vice, that disgraces 
and degrades our unhappy country, would be spared, if 
Women were not tutored, by mothers, io sell their hands, 
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of a wealthy wife, without regard to feeling, honour, or 
passion. 

Mr. Stephen Kemble at length relented, and took the 
* erring pair’’ into favour ; and Mrs. Kemble was, after 
a considerable time, content to forgive, i in some degree, 
the enormity of two beings, who toved Auch other, @ecoming 
united. 

‘When Mr. Kemeie’s father declined managemént, our 
hero went to Mazfield, Kelly, and Collins’s circuit; and 
at Southampton, Portsmouth, &c,, délighted the natives, 
From thence, he was engaged by Mr. F, Palmer, for 
Bath and’ Bristol, and appeared at the Jatter, town ag 
Bertram, 

Those facetious persons who write what are termed 
biographical sketches for magazinesy always record that 
their heroes were immense favourites in ail the provincial 
towns wherein they~enacted; now, as we differ from 
these gentry in one particular, #. ¢. that we tell thegruth, 
and that they do no‘, we shall lay before our readers one 
or two notices from the critiques of the day. One of 
which is far superior to what proy incial criticisms gene- 
rally are. 

Of his Daran,.a Bath paper speaks thus :—*It is not 
of late that we have seen The Exile played well; nor do 
we remember ever to have seen a Daran that pleased us 
perfectly, and Mr. H. Kemse’s pleased us as little as. 
any we have seen, One common fault pervades this per~ 
former’s acting, which is alone sufficient to annihilate the 
aspirations of the brightest genius—he is too boisterous ¢. 
by which we would be understood to mean, that his ani- 
mation is frequently destitute of discretion, and that, at 
such times, he does not exhibit the simultaneous confor- 
mity of action and utterance, by which only passion can 
be indicated and defined. In Daran, he was neither 
brilliant ner tender ; nor did he present us with that ap- 
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nately forgotten, which protected him, of course; against 
half our censure; let me, therefore, merely record, that: 
the audience gaped instead of hissing, and honoured this 
performance with peals of -derision, although entitled to 
shouts of disgust.”? © 
* At Bath, Mrs. Kémble. occasionally performed; and 
the following notice of her appearance, will sufficiently 
prove the estimation he was held in :—“ Mrs, H. Kem- 
ble re-appeared, as Agnes, in The Mountaineers, on 
Tuesday, March 4, for the benefit of her husband, who 
attempted Octavian, and Three-finger’d Jack, in the pan- 
tomime of Obi. The house was very thinly attended 5 
and, if the charges were exacted, Mr. H. Kemere must - 
have been a loser of, at least, £25—a pretty fine for the 
indulgence of incapafity and presumption,’* ’ 

It was our hero’s fortune to be. the gon of Stephen ; 
Kemble, and it was Stephen Kemble’s fortune to be 
calledtpon to take the office of stage-manager of Drury- 
lane theatre, No sooner was the gréit Falstaff installed 
in office, than he advocated the engagement of his sons 
and, in doing so, he neither acted like an honest man or 
a good father. He thrust upon the committee a bad 
actor—and this was a dishonest act, He exposed his , 
son, and placed him in a situation he could not sustain— 
and this was unparentat. Drury-lane theatre opened on 
Saturday, 12th Sept. 1818, with Romeo and Juliet ; the 
heroine by a Mrs. M‘Kenzie, (formerly Miss Moody, and 
well known in the provinces,) and the hero by Mr. H, 
Kemare. Two of the most decided failures it was ever 
our misfortune to behold, yet received by the discrimi. 
nating public with the loudest testimonies of delight. 
Hanry’s roaring, in the banishment scene, we never shall 
forget. §. is reported to have said, that KEmBue 
“had promised to let his Bath friends hear ;”” and, though ° 
we do not mean to assert, that his tones could have been 
audible in Somersetshire, yet are we convinced, that all 
Brydges-street and its vicinity must have been aware, 

* through his medium, that they were in Act ITI, Scene LIE. 
i x3 
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Dustmen stopped their “ears, in the galleliesi and we 
shall neyer forget the exclamation of a punchy gentle. 
man in that region. He gat in silent astonishment during 
the ‘ row,"? (we choose this inclegant though expressive 
term,) and, when it was over, said,:in a.tone of admira. 
tion and amazement, “ Waar a woke _© 

Mr. KEMBce continued at Drary, playing Carlos, Biron, 
Douglas, Macduff, Barnwell, &e.&e. In conjunction with 
his father, he produced Zhe Battle of Flodden Field, a 
version of Marmion; and which our hero afterwards 
altered for the Coburg, where it was played under the 
tile of The Nun of St. Hilda’s Cave, . 

It was soon discovered that Drury was‘not an arena 
for the display of Mr. H. Kempre’s powers, The com- 
mittee came to the determination of letting him roar as 
seldom as possible, 

Tedious it were té tell, and harsh to hear, of the per-~ 
petrations of Mr, KeBre at this theatre. We pass it, 
then, at once ; and-shall here just remark, that, at this’ 
‘period, his wife made a very successful debit at the Ea- 
glish Opera-house, as Polly, in The Beggar's Opera. 

Mr. Kemae, at length, resolved to devote his energies 
to thé minors; and Jannched at once into Surrey. The 
Coburg, Astley’s, the Surrey, now alternately received 
him ; and here he. played all the loud parts, £. ¢. the 
tyrants, and occasionally treated the public with some 
attempts at low comedy—a line which we Had forgotten 
to state, that he had occasionally assumed, when in his 
father’s company. He was alternately the rival to or 
coadjutor with Huntley; and when Glossop took the East 
London, enlightened that theatre with his presence, * 

Before proceeding to our summary of what our present 
hero is, we shall Jay before our readers some extracts from 
a sketch of him, in an obscure publication, published two 

* years since. We fear the remarks are too true, to be 
desmed severe, - 

“* H. Kempce has, from year to year, become lament- 
ably degraded in the scale of actors, When he first ap- 
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perred at Drury-lane, he certamly was not taken for a° 
‘ fery Mars’—nor could it be advanced, that he had 
one qualification for the characters he was thrust on for, 
H. Kemse was looked upon, as Mr. Mason is now con- 
sidered—a person who, by the accident of good connex- 
ions, way placed .before the public, without one jot of 
talent; possessed Of nothing but a name, from which he 
borrowed every thing, without returning any thing ;—he 
was a speculator on the title of Kemble, as Mr. Mason is 
at present: he was received in deference to his family. 
At bis departure from Drury-lane, be seemed to think 
that all family associations would but impede his progress 
to the opinions of Surrey and Coburg critics ; he there» 
fore made a school for himself—was speedily identified 
with the rant, the rhodomontade, and the vulgar and dis- 
graceful squabbles which the mismanagement of the Sur- 
rey rendered 60 prolific, .We hearwH, Kemse is a gen- 
tleman of education: from whatever causes he embarked 
in the minor drama, it would have well accorded with his 
education and name, to have cultivated that drama—to 
have forwarded its respectability and moral enlighten- 
ment. Instead of this, Mr. H. Kempe falls into the 
common ranks with Messrs. Hobbs, Cartlitch, and such 
worthies, who may be very ‘ jolly dogs,” but wholly 
innocent of education or gentility. We have now traced 
Mr. Kempe to the footing which he himself has chosen, 
and must speak of him in the language of his own adop- 
tion, . 

«« As a minor actor, ur. KemsBrz possesses the 


+ strongest lungs and weakest judgment, with any per- 


former in his station; all his efforts are to make passion, 


. feeling, scorn, every motive and every sensation, subser- 


vient to sound—to make the windpipe the only comnmu-/ 

nication to the heart ;—we regard his opened mouth and 

a distended bagpipe with equal horror. When this actor 

attempts quiet sentiment, his words fall as if from the - 

lips of a drunkard, when language is broken by hiccups 5 

when he makes love, it is in the half-vulgar, half-buckish 
: : x4 
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tone of an enamoured hutkster. He has neither grace, 
passion, nor feeling; but he proffers in their stead a 
nautical swagger, extended mouth, and a sound like the 
rippings of a hundred yards of linen. We look upon 
Harry Kemeue’s tliroat to be the cave of Eolus iu model 
~—wind is its only inhabitant; and if any hing ‘se in the 
brain, it is refused porterage.”” sae : 4 

Mr. H. Kempxe joined the minor theatrical establish- 
ments at a period when they were in their zenith of popu- 
larity and prosperity—-when the patent theatres looked 
with a jaundiced eye at the rapid strides they were 
nightly making in the estimation of the town, We shall 
Tot pause to state, what he might have done for the minor 

_ Stage, at any length; suffice it to say, that it was then in 
his power to raise it to a rank it will now never attain, 
His name, his youth, his education—ali fitted him for the 
task. At Astley’s,he Coburg, and the Surrey, Mr. 
Kemsue enjoyed excellent salaries, the leading charac- 
ters, and was aggrargized by his name being placed in 
Jarge letters in the play-bills, He was received by the 
galleries with the loudest acclamations, the moment hé 

- appeared; and he signified his gratitude, by shouting 
through his part with all the strength and energy that 
Nature would allow. And,however false his style might 
have been, and that it was false, we need no ghost to tell 
us, yet there appeared an effort to please—a disposition 
to do what he could, as well as he could. 

So far we are content toget him escape our censure 
buthe could not pause theré, Asif stamping in sawdust, 
and uttering the execrable trash of Milner and Amherst, 

- Were not enough—as if the name of Kemble was not suf- 
fieiently polluted by his association with the lowest refuse 
of the drama—Mr, Kemsre must add his personal assist- 
ance——he must not only act with Richardson’s troops, bat 
he must smoke and drink with them—roar and revel with 

* them—and stagger, unshaven, through the public streets, 
with fellows without education, talent, or character. He 
can advance nothing to extenuate this conduct. He is 
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happy in his home—blest in bis family—ioving and be- 
loved by his wife. With these resources of enjoyment, 
he sinks to the lowest gratifications, Let him not tell us 
of.is disappointed spirit. What right had he even to hope 
_ for the wecesy he has met with ?—saccess, for which he is 
indebted to hfs appellation, not his talent—to the powers 
of his relatives, and not to any relative powers of his 
own, 1£ our hero be spirit-broken, it is the awakening 
from a dream of inflated vanity—nor can, we pity a dis- 
appointment, which flows from a hope he had uo preten- 
sions to encourage. 
». H. Kemer is not yet thirty-eight years old, yet his 
hair is as white as snosy—his brow furrowed—and he 
says he cannot walk without the assistance of a stick: 
and this is a man who was naturally of a robust consti- 
tution, and who possessed physicg] energies superior to 
those commonly allotted to mankind. Can he bear the 
reflection of what he is, coupled with the remembrance of 
what he was? _ And for what has He been thus reduced ? 
For society, that he himself blushes to ackuowledge— 
creatures, who cannot even speak their indigenous lan- 
guage. Huntley held forth an awful warning to our 
hero, but he neglected it. 

We cannot dismiss this subject, without endeavouring 
to awaken our hero to. a sense of shame, It is not too 
late—for his constitution might yet triumph over all the 
assaults he has himself committed upon it. We have 
heard, that, on a late occasion, when he went to C. Kem- 
bie, to arrange the terms on which he would engage at 
Covent-garden, he visited his uncle in a state of intoxica- 
lion. If this be true, advice.will be wasted upon him. 
Mr. Kempie may deem us his enemies, for what we bave’ 
already said 3 but he must remember, our. duty is to the 
public and the profession. Men who disgrace it in any 
way, should be themselves disgraced. Mr. KemBie has 
yet physical advautages for his profession ; and his know- 
Jedge of bis art might enable him, in the absence of 
euius, to sustain a secondary station with respectability. 

KS 
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Let him attend to the following rules:—To study not 
only the words, but the meaning of the characters he per- 
sonates ; and that not at rehearsals, or in the adjacent 
public-houses, but in his own closet. Whenever his 
dndgment tempts him to rant, let him becquiet—let his 
emphasis be deep, not loud—let him chéck his love of 
stamping, and remember, that success in acting depends 
on the head, not the heel. 

Of his private habits, we shall say no more, except to 
bid him remember, that he was educated as a gentleman 
—by persisting in his present career, he will find a pre- 
mature grave—his life will have excited neither friend- 
ship nor respect-his death will be unpitied and unla-. 
mented, To all this, we know our hero will reply—« I 
do no positive harm, and am no one’s enemy but my 
own.’’ This mode of, reasoning, if reasoning it may he 
termed, has been well answered by the observation, that 
no being can be so isolated, as to become independent of 
those around him. His parents, his children, his relatives, 
his profession—all haye interests—which are. sacrificed 
by his acts, If he cares not for his own existence, for 
Heaven’s sake, let him care somewhat for the existence 
of his reputation. 

Elliston having taken the Surrey, will certainly rouse 
the energies of the Coburgites ; and perhaps Mr. Kea- 
BLE may find in it an incentive to exertion. Nothing but 
strenuous efforts on the part of the management, backed 
by the warmest assistance of all the performers, can enable 
that theatre to withstand the rivalry it has now to combat 
with. Mr. Bennett, who is an ardent actor, will throw 
our hero into the shade; and, unless he entirely changes 
his habits, he #ill even cease to be valuable at the Co- 
borg. What state must that performer be in, who is de~ 
clared to be too bad for the minors? We will anticipate 
better things, and shali be overjoyed {o hail any improve+ 
ment in Mr. KemBue’s acting. 

It is due to bim to state, that he is as notorious for being 
a warm-hearted generous man, as he is fer peing a reck— 
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Jess one. Whilst in the provinces, and when a member 
of his father’s company, his interest was, always exerted 
to serve others—to forward their views, not to mar them ; 
and few men ever passed the ordeal of a country circuit, 
as * manager’s son and leading comedian,”’ with so much 
approbatiqn. .%8p to the present hour, his name is asso- 
ciated with many acts of kindness, trifling in detail, though 
great in the aggregate; for benevolence must be re~ 
corded with reference to the power of the giver, not the 
value of the gift. ‘Such a man,’’ say some would-be- 
philanthropists, ‘ should disarm criticism ;”” and many of 
our Correspondents favour us with similar observations 5 
but-the heart must not be allowed to protect the head. 
Nor‘are we to admire the Richard of Mr. Claremont, be- 
cause he pays his rent, and uses his washerwoman well— 
neither are we to gloss over evil habits, when we bestow 
our praises upon good feelings. Otr duty is to describe 
those of whom we write, as they are—neither to attack 
with undeserved censure, or wrong éheir contemporaries, 
by the bestowal of unmerited approbation. That H. 
Kemsxe has qualities of a high order, as a man, we 
cheerfully acknowledge—that he is a man of education, 
we admit—we war only with his habits, and his indif. 
ference to his morai and professional reputation. 

Mr. H. Kempe is about five feet eleven inches ia 
height; his face is expressive, but has not so much of the 
family contour as has been stated ; his eye is peculiarly 
expressive. 
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EDITORIAL MISERIBE, 


I pare say that there are few amateurs or incipient 
professors of literature, who do not think that the Editor 
of a Magazine is the most comfortable workman in the 
craft. He is not subject to the rejections and mortifica~ 
tions which sometimes fall to the lot of Jess potential per- 
sonss and has the power of patronising his friends and 
annoying his enemies just as much as he pleases. AH 
this is very true; but, to my sorrow, I must dispute the 
inference. 1 was once, in a dark hour of my fate, in- 
duced to become theYord of one of these great creations 
myself; and, though I was deposed immediately after 
the publication of gy first number, I obtained quite 
enongh experience to turn pale at the sight of a proof- 
sheet ever after. I set to work with the determination of 
being popular, and encountered the cares and fatigues of 
unriddling hieroglyphic manuscripts, and patching up 
broken sentences, with the constancy of a literary mar. 
tyr. I hunted in holes and corners for genius in obsen- 
rity, that I might display it to the noon-day; and I feit 
my heart warm at the gratitude with which I was about 
to be rewarded. I reviewed new publications, paint- 
ings, and performances 6f all descriptions, with the ten- 
derness of a parent to the first Pledges of his fondness; I 
was on both sides in politiés; and I never received a 
communication from the veriest ass, which was not at- 
tended to as”punctually as a love-letter. One would 
have thought that, with so many claims to universal good~ 
will, Lcould not fail of obtaining it. Alas! after fidget- 
ting and fevering myself to a skeleton, I discovered that 
folks of my ealling are something in the predicament of 
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bark they make, but misirusted and vilified even when 
they fawa for favour. Before I was in power, I was 
considered a good sort of person enough, and had as many 
friends as most people. I could walk the etreets without 
thought of danger, and go about my business without fear 
of criticisMs In’ one brief quarter of a year 1 have ont- 
fallen the fall of Phaeton. I have not ouly made no new 
friends, but have lost all my old ones. J cannot show my 
face without being hooted like an owl by daylight; and 
shall never again pat pen to paper, without seeing each 
miserable sentence drawn and quartered, and hung up to 
public view, as the remnants of the malefactor who pre- 
sumed to lord -it over his betters. Expostulation is out 
of the question, A biockhead, who has undergone the 
scratching out of a sentence, is as impatient as though it . 
had been his eye ; a manuscript which hias been returned, 
is morally certain of becoming wadding for a pistol; and 
I look upon all the obligations which F have conferred as 
so many thunderbolts, which are destined to crack my 
ex<editorial crown. In addition to all these grievous 
circumstances, the numerous assurances which [I have 
received of the fallibility of my judgment, have altogether 
destroyed the confidence which I used formerly to repose 
in it. I feel shy of hazarding an opinion upon the merest 
wifle, for fear it should be disputed. My taste, vision, 
and hearing, seem totally different from those of other 
people ; and had f not materials to prove what I have 
here advanced, I doubt very much whether I should 
have ventured to say a word upon the subject, Fortu- 
nately, when I commenced my editorial functions, I 
bought a huge band-box to M8ld contributions. The fa+ 
vonrs of my friends soon crammed it to splitting; but 
when store-houses of this kind come to be threshed out 
and winnowed, it is astonishing what a cloud of chaff is 
produced for every particle of solid grain. My whole 
treasury was expended in my one campaign, aud I set 
about filling my box (which has been the very box of 
* Pandora in every thing save the article of Hope) with the 
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first fruits of it. It is now, if possible, fuller than it was 
before; and if the reader likes the samples Tam about 
to give him, I will feast him as long as he has an appe- 
tite. The first morceau Ishaye laid my hand upon is from 
a gentleman to whom I wrote—* The Editor ofthe 
Magazine presents his compliments to Mr. ~— +, and 
begs to offer his best thanks for the perusal of his Essay 
on Pathos, which he regrets exceedingly his great. supply. 
of that article obliges him to return.’? ~ 
The reply to this polite billet is as follows +— 





“ Sir,—I am extremely glad to have my Pathos again, 
as it was only sent for the support of a Magazine which 
has no chance of succeeding by its wit. At the same 
time I must inform you, that it was a matier of some con- 
descension for a person so well known as myself, (in pri- 
vate circles,) to subwit my works to the judgment of one, 
who is only likely to be conspicuous from his incapacity 
to appreciate them, My friends, upon whose taste I can 
fully rely, are of opinion that my Essay on Pathos has 
Sreat powers for it was read before them a month ago, 
and they have been dull ever since. This, however, is 
not said that you may send for it back; and I think it 
right to inform you, that I shall listen to no future solici- 
tations to write for the Magazine; and remain, 
Sir, yours, &c. &e.”” 

One would have thought that the indignation of this 
lover of dullness, with whom I had the misfortune to feel 
80 little sympathy, would at any rate have been counter- 
balanced by the kind words of those whose effusions I had 
printed in preference. But no such thing. The same 
post brought the following from a young beginner, who 
had entreated that I woul ao him the favour of cutting 
down and altering his Papers as [ thought best; and i 
vow that, in my fatherly anxiety for his reputation, I 
Spent more time upou jhem than I did upon my own, 

“ Dear Sir,—Pray be kind enough to inform me which 
are my articles in your last number, for they are so alter. * 
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ed-that I do not recognise them. I have no doubt that 
they are a great deal the better for it, and am exces- 
sively obliged to you, and extremely surry that it will got 
be in my power to forward any morc contributions. 
Please to beg your publisher tb send me his account, as 
1 am going to take in another Magazine—and believe 
me, dear Sir, truly yours, . ee 








The next little note was left at my publisher’s, with 
an atticle ** to be continued,’’ which would have filled a 
decent-sized folio volume. 

“ Sir, —I have left the accompanying paper for your 
perusal, and shall be obliged by an answer respecting its 
admissibility into your Magazine, by to-morrow morn- 
ing. Yours, &c.” % 

The next day 1 received another billet, to inform me 
that my reply was of extreme conseguence, and that, in 
fact, the author did not understand such unwarrantable 
delays, On the third day I returned the MS. with a po- 
lite note, expressive of my sorrow at @y total inability to 
get through it in less than a mnonth—which drew forth the 
subjoined. 

“¢ Sir, —You have done me a most serious injury, Had 
you returned my MS in due time, I could have disposed 
of it to a publisher, who has now had leisure to change 
his mind. Yam determined upon having ample repara- 
tion; and, if L do not hear from you by return of post, 
shall most undoubtedly place the affair in tbe hands of 
my lawyer. I remain, &c.” 


This, I believe, cannot fail of being thought a little 
unreasonable ; but, if so, what will be said of the next, 
which was written by a son of gpollo, whom I had lauded 
out of pure friendship to his calling. 


‘ Sir,—I have just seen in your Magazine a review of 
my poem, which you clearly do not understand, and of 
which you have materially injuredthe sale, by mislead- 
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fact, it is pathetic. People are tired of the sublime, and 
the comparison with Milton is ruination to me. I will 
defy you, or any one else, to finda single passage which 
might be mistaken for Milton’s, You call it harmonioas, 
when it is meant to be abrupt and impassioned through. 
out, You call the conclusion to the, storygmoral and 
edifying, when nothing can be more. the Feverse. In 
short, you have played the deuce with all its greatest 
beauties; and the Consequence is, that nobedy will read it, 
“* My friend, Mr. ———-, the artist?-is with me, and 
begs that you will not mention his Picture again, having 
put hin to great inconvenience in contradicting all that 
you have said:’ Itis not like Claude, or Nature, or any 
thing else, but is entirely original. The colouring is upon 
@ new principle, and is pot (ransparenit, but opake through- 
out, The figures are not weil drawn, but are touched 
off with a grdecful negligence, and, instead of an even. 

ing scene, it is intended to be sln-rise, 
“ T remain, &c. 





” 





My next epistle is feom a young spark, who was one of 
five huudred recommenditions which came pouring in” 
from my friends in all paris of the globe. The youth was 
described as the younge n of a country squire, a fine 
young man, why was thought by his mother to possess 
reat talents, which, of course, should have abundant 
Pleasure and advantage in bringing forward. He had 
never, it appeared, scribbled a line in his life, and was 
sent to me, like a block fresh from the timbereyard, to be 
hewn which way I pleased. What could I say in sucha 
case? I asked him to dinner, and told him that L would 
apply to him when I had oceasion, In a fortnight after, 
came the cursed twopennyypostman with— 





“ Dear Sir,—-T have been waiting impatiently to hear 
from you, according to promise, being anxious to set to 
work, [have been staying all this time at an hotel, doing 
nothing, and at a great expense, upon the score of the 
Magazine, and my friends iu the country are anxious to , 
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See some of my works. Pray let me know what I am to 
write, for it is all one to me, by return of post, and be- 
lieve me, &c.” a 

I wrote immediately, and regretted exceedingly that I 
had been thg means of det: ig him in London, assuring 
him at the same time that the press of. matter would not 
possibly permit me to avail myself of his talents for some 
months at Jeast:~In about ten minutes came the follow- 
ing auswer— 


. Sir,—This is what I won't stand, I haye been stay- 
ing in London at your particular desire, aid now [I'm to 
be told you don’t want me. I shall send you my bill at 

‘the hotel, as soon as it is made out, and if you don’t pay, 

it, Pll'see the reason why. Yours, &c.’? 


The foregoing are a mere taste wf my treasures, I. 
have complaints, and revilings, and expostulations, and 
challenges, and all sorts of entertainigg things, on every 
subject and in every style imaginable; but what I have 
already given is quite enough to maintain my opinion of 
editorial comfort. I will only add one communication 
from my publisher, by way of a climax. 

“¢ My dear Sir,—Here is the devil to pay! It is abso- 
lutely necessary that you should give up the editorship 
of the Magazine. I am aware that no one else can pos~: 
sibly conduct it so-well, bu® the: hue and ery which is 
raised against you by our correspondents, and the conse~ 
quent falling off in our sale, are not to be withstood. 
Pray see the reason of this, and give me the pleasure of 
your company at dinner on Sunday, to meet a party of 
your predecessors, who have each in turn been unfortu 
nate enough to give similar dissatisfaction, Believe mé, 
very (ruly, yours, 
” © PLS, You had better not come to me on a week-day, 
as there are several persons waiting for you in the shop, 
who had better not be suffered to catch you ——,”” 


7 
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PERFORMANCES OF THR PRESENT DAY. 


SURREY THEATRE. 

“« Tuines done in a harry,”’ says the adage, ‘* cannot 
be done well.”” This probably applies peculiarly to the 
hasty collection of a company. Mr. Exxistaw only en- 
gaged his performers for. a week ; and, of course, made 
up his mind to having a weak company. A facetious 
manager, now in a higher station, when rebuked for leav~ 
ing an underling to engage persons for him, said, “ I 
leave scouring ahe provinces to those whose province it is 
to scour.” ‘Our Yate Lessee has, perhaps, been forced to 
do the same. Messrs. Assony'and Kirx are gentlemen 
of the skeleton make, and likely’ to remain long upon the 
boards, maugre their short engagement. Mr. W. Hatt, 
who was ‘ the beauty” of this theatre some twenty years 
since, now devotes his talents to the old men; and a Mr. 
Finn, who we remember at Hastings, is doing the light 
low comedy; a Mz. Russext, from Exeter, is doing some 
serious business, beside Mr. H. KemBir, from the Co- 
burg ;—-Mre, Haut (a daughter of Mrs. Harlowe, we be- 
lieve) and Miss Scorr, with the only Meg Merrilies, form 
the effective female force. Whilst in aid of each ‘great 
unknown”? we have named, W. West, YARDLEY, Buck- 
INGHAM, and Extiston himself, appear. We cannot com- 
pliment Mr. Yarpiey, whom we used to think a bass 
singer, upon-his country boys, And, really, the prompter’s 
duty appeared to us to be marvellously heavy: he has a 
clear harmonious voice: and we inform him, for his satis- 
faction, that he was perfectly audible in every part of 
the house. It would have been prudent, perhaps, to* 
have delayed the opening until a more equable-company 
could have been obtained, and a little more time assigned . 
to the gentlemen for the acquirement of the words of 
their various characters. However, Mr. Ev.tston has 
‘+ dashed away ;”? and, as yet, seems to have no reason 
to repent his rashness. He was in high spirits, and played 
the Singles delightfully. We heartily wish him success§ 
and shall be happy, as soon as convenient, to see him in 
“« better company.” 
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| Ifto do, were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapel 
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ie ¢ Merchant of Venice. 


‘A woman naturally born to fears.---King John. 


Hor years bat young, but hey #xperience old, 
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Great actresses, like comets, appear only at intervals. 
The secession of Mrs. Siddons, an event Harris was en+ 
deavouring to provide against, seven years previous to its 
occurrence, left a dreary void, which Miss O’Neill filled. 
Though nothing could be more dissimilar than the style of 
these two great actresses, the one was a worthy successor 
to the other. Since Miss O’Neili'§ retirement, various 
candidates have been brought forward; none of whom 
have absolutely failed, and scarcely any pre-eminently 
succeeded. In fact, a tragic actress, at the present 
period, has much more to contend with than Miss O° Neill 
had. ’ On the subject of the revolution in public taste, we 
must refer our readers to our Memoir of Miss Lacy, 
No. 54. In addition to the difficulties therein enume~ 
rated, every present candidate has to contend with recol- 
lections, not of Miss O’Neill only, but of her great 
predécessor. Mrs. Siddons is green in our memories— 
geen by us, when our fancies were the warmest, and when 
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we were most likely to receive impressions, and when Mer 
own talents were matured by years of practice. We saw 
the sun setting, indeed, but setting in greater brightness 
than it rose. It is-the misfortune of every young actress, 
that she does nct remember Mrs. Siddons, and we do—she 
has never had the benefit of thé lesson, by th# remem- 
brance of which we condemn her. Miss O'Neill fastened 
upon our affections in parts that Mrs.Siddons had not 
assumed, for years ; and igwas not until gfter she had so 
engrafted herself upon the town, that all her efforts met 
eulbncndation, that she attempted Volumnia, &c., and 
then she failed. Yn Juliet and Belvidera, in which London 
recollected not her predecessor, she won all hearts, ‘Miss 
Lacy, Mrs. W. West, Mrs. Sloman, and Miss F. H. Kelly, 
were forced to try their fortunes in these very characters ; 
and we have now a new Juliet, in the person of our he~ 
roine. Creating, perRaps, less sensation than one at least 
of the ladies we have named, it is questionable whether 
the will not be the logger remembered. Great flames do 
not more surely end in smoke, than great expectations in 
bitter disappointment. The ill-judging friends of one 
talented young creature, who sang the praises of her Juliet 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, baye ruined 
her. In-the present instance, there appears to us to have 
been inertness and apathy in the press, rather than desire 
to write our heroine up; and, though a few laudatory 
paragraphs ushered her into London, criticism has scarce+ 
ly kept pace with her subsequent exertions in it. 
Frances ELEAnor Jarman is a native of Yorkshire, 
having been born in Hull, in the month of Feb. 1805, 
Her mother, whose maiden name was Errington, and who 
was an actress of considerable talent, married a Mr. Jar~ 
man, a member of the law. The first fruits of which 
marriage was our heroine. Mrs. Jarman continued for 
years in the York company, under the management of the 
evergreen Tate Wilkinson : her talent, at length, attract- 
ed the notice of the Bath maaagers, who engaged her for 
season 1814, at that theatre; and, we think, that season 
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litjle Fanny made her debit for the benefit of her. mo- 
ther. She recited Southey’s tale of Mary the Maid of the 
Inn, with all the warm applause commonly bestowed on 
the precocious efforts of infants. - 

In the year 1820, Miss Jarman was regularly engaged 
on the Bath stage, where she rapidly, we may say instan- 
taneousl$became a favourite, Almost immediately after 
her appearance, sh® received an offer from Covent- 
garden, which was declined ; and, on Mr. Harris taking 
the Dublin theatre, she acceptéd an offer to lead.» At the 
close of her first Dublin season, she appeared at sevggal 
of our provincial theatres, particularly at those of South- 
ampton, Winchester, and Birmingham 5‘ at each of which 
she was eminently successful, and made immense benefits, 
At the re-opening of the Dublin theatre, she again visited 
the Emerald Isle. From Dublin, our heroine passed, as & 
star, into the Irish provinces. At, Sligo, we remember 
she was engagéd for a fortnight; “at the cloge ‘of which 
she took a benefit ; and, in compliment to her talent, the 
house was so excessively crowded, @hat it was necessary 
to call in the aid of the police. A singular and unex- 
ampled event followed this proof of the estimation in 
which she was held; for, while making preparations for’ 
her departure, a deputation waited upon her, to entreat 
her to remain one fortnight longer on their stage. She 
acceded to their request—took a second benefit, which 
was as crowded as the first—and, whilst curtsying her 
thanks to the warm-hearted folks in Sligo, one of her 
gallery patrons roared oat, in a tone of mingled entreaty 
and reproach, “ Arrah, Miss JARMAN ! won't you give 
us six nights longer ?—Stay another week, my vourneen !”” 

Whilst in the Iand of bulls, whisky, and gallantry, 
Miss Janmaw bad a host of admirers; and we may here 
amuse our readers with a tale, for the truth of Which we 
pledge ourselves; though, from motives of pity, (though 
it is undeserved,) we shall not mention names. 

A gentleman, moving in fashionable circles, became 
acquainted with. Mrs. Jarman, and was an oecasional 
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visitor at her house: there he became, of course, on 
terms of friendly intercourse with our heroine. It was 
well known that this gentleman was related, though dis- 
tantly, to a nobleman, whose fortune was a8 great as his 
interest was powerful. The <« gentleman”? had fre. 
quently proffered Miss JaRMAN an introduction to this 
noble lord, but which she, from motives of delicacy, de- 
clined. On one particular occasiurt he pressed it warm- 
ly—urged the very favaurable result an acquaintance 
with so influential a persom as Lord ~ must lead to, 
~—gpd bad actually brought a curricle to the door, to 
convey, the fair Juliet to the mansion of his relative, 
Though urged by all the eloquence that an Irishman 
boasts of, (and with ladies their eloquence is proverbial,) 
Miss Jarman firmly declined ; expressing, at the same 
time, her warmest thanks for the kindness of the’ offer. 
The gentleman retired, evidently chagrined, and be- 
came a less frequent Visitor. Some oth circumstances 
tended to create a suspicion ; and, on anquiry, it was dis- 
covered that, being a variance with his relative, the.in- 
troduction he had spoken of, could not possibly have been 
effected by him. On ascertaining this fact, Mra, Jarman, 
with the greatest promptitude, called in the assistance of 
a valued friend, who instantly demanded an explanation 
of this gentleman, After much bullying and equivoca- 
tion, the culprit confessed, that, being ruined at the gam- 
ing-table, he had at length consented to become the 
pander of his creditor; that a Person, to whom he stood 
indebted, had offered to cancel his claim, and reward 
him, if he would betray our heroine into his hands; and 
he had diabolically consented, and Iaid the plot, that the 
delicacy and propristy of Miss Janman’s conduct had so 
happily frustrated. 

These details appear almost too romantic for truth 5 yet, 
of their truth we are well assured. Abduction, in Ire- 
Jand, is a more common occurrence than here ; and, to 
the shame of the land be it spoken, not regarded with suf- 
ficient abhorrence.’ We are inclined to believe that the 
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lads of the Emerald Isle have falsely obtained a charac- 
ter for gallantry, and that they are more indebted to 
their brutality, then their powers of persuasion, for their 
success as suitors. Be that as it may, the plot we have 
detailed has scarcely its parallel in baseness, ‘and dis- 
graces the annals of any eountry. 

At Sligd; Miss Jaryan finally concluded her ongage- 
ment for Covent-garden, and.left that town for the prince 
of cities. Jn her way she visited Bath, where she was 
greéted with all the warm welcome due to an actress who 
had been reared upon those Boards, and was now’ af 
proaching the pinnacle of fame. * 

On the 7th Feb, 1827, our heroine appeared before a 
London audience, in Juliet Notwithstanding her unpa- 
talleled success elsewhere, her terror amounted abso- 
Intely to agony. We scarcely remember an instance 
more distressing gf the malady er catioges flake. From 
The Examiner, a paper long celebrated for the excel- 
lence of its dramati® strictures, we egtract this notice of 
our heroine’s performance. 

“* On Friday evening we attended the second appear- 
ance of Miss JARMAN, a lady of some experience on the 
boards of the theatres of Bath and Dublin, in the charac- 
ter of Juliet. The stage qualifications of Miss JpRMan 
are. of the superior order, both as regards mental and 
personal qualifications. In stature, she is somewhat above 
the middie size ; rather slender, but finely symmetrical ; 
and she possesses features of great flexibility and intel- 
ligence. We always regard the part of Juliet asa hazard- 
ous debit; because, to be duly represented, it requires 
a-species of vivacity and naiveté in the earlier scenes, 
which is as much allied to comedy as to tragedy; while 
the heart-rending pathos of the two last acta calls for 
powers of quite another description. It i not, becatise 
Shakespeare has so beautifully united these opposing feel- 
ings and trains of circumstances, that many even-gifted 
actresses can do the same. Thus, it is frequently found 

- that a'well-executed balcony scene, and colloquial dal~ 
ay 
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liance with the aged nurse, are followed by an inadequate 
soliloquy upon the sleeping draught, tame represenia~ 
tion of the fatal catastrophe, and vice vPrsa. 
“ Miss Jarman exhibits little of this discrepancy. Her 
balcony scene was performed with great nature and feel- 
ing; and she very powerfully conceived and ysprésented 
the shuddering horror which the imagination of Julie con- 
jures up, in the anticipation of waking alone in ihe tomb 
of her ancestors, Her mpnner of dying was also forcible- 
and effective. As critigjsm, however, must find food, 
that in, which this lady seems most defective, is the power 
or practice of keeping up an interest in the more level 
and less-wrought passages. Her grief had occasionally 
something too much of the common sobbing, inarticulate, 
and hysterical character; a failing which no one can 
remedy more easily than herself ;. as she has not to labour 
against that deficiency of voice, which the enormous size 
of the winter theatres renders so great an obstacle to 40 
many females, who, are otherwise sifficiently qualified. 
That of Miss Jarman’s is finely full and distinctive, and 
will allow her to effect much in the exhibition of deep 
feeling, with little appearance of effort. It may, how- 
ever, be observed, im qualification of this hint of a want 
of sufficient energy, that the previous experience of Miss 
Janay, on other boards, has not deprived her of a great 
share of timidity; and that part of the inequality of 
warking, to which we allude; may arise from the appre= 
hension attendant on a first appearatice in Londoo ; which, 
to performers who have obtained celebrity elsewhere, is 
usually a very formidable adventure. We have been 
informed that, hitherto, Miss Jarman has cultivated gen- 
teel comedy, much more than tragedy so that we are 
not prepared to say in what manner she is likely'to ful- 
low up her Juliet. She has, indisputably, considerable 
general qualifications for either line; and can scarcely 
fail of becoming a valuable recruit to the London boards $ 
but we must see her in a character more decidedly cal. 
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Juliet, before we can anticipate the exact rank which she 


may be expectad to take among the children of Mel- 
pomene.”’ 4, 

it may he bere proper for us to remind the public, that, 
after her third appegrance, Miss Janman was taken ill, 
and confiffed, from the effecis of nervous fever; and that, 
in consequence of this, another lady was put into poss 
session of Belvidera: a thing which seemed like a tacit 
ayowal of Miss*Janman’s inability to assume that parts 


_when the fact was, she did not ‘feel herself sufficiently re~ 


covered to attempt it, at the short notice given het. 

It has been Miss Janman’s misfortune to acquire noto- 
riety in provincial theatres.* Amongst our popular per- 
formers, we remember no one who came with a country 
character, (if we may use the term,) and succeeded. We 
can name many who were thus famed, and who failed. 
Miss O’ Neill was unknown, or nearly so—Miss Walstein 
was the idol of Dublia—London does not like to have the 
idol of another town thrust upon it—a city can be jealous, 
Kean was ‘obscure—Vandenhoff notorious. We say 
thus much as an observation—not a prediction. Failure 
with Miss Janman is out of the question. She has suc- 
coeded—and is acknowledged to be a first-rate actress—~ 
hut will she retain the favour of the public ?—will she hold 
our feelings,.as well as her station ?—wilil she be of im- 
portance to the treasury ?—for that is the plain question. 
If she be not, we mugt speedily lose sight of her. 





* Asa proof of her popularity, take this advertisement of her 
indisposition at Dublin :— 

“Tag Taeatre.—We regret to state, that Miss JARMaAy’s in- 
@iaposition still continues unabated. This circametance, which 
we sincercly Jament on Miss Janman’s account, is rendered 
more distressing, in consequence of the conspifuous part she 
should bave filled this evening, in the new comedy of The Mad 
Cap, for the benefit of the author. The disappointment which, 
from the same cause, already occurred to this gentleman, has, 
wa learn, excited a great interest in the public; and a com- 
mittee of gentlemen has been formed, as an evening paper men- 
tions, for the purpose of giving a more extended patronage to 
the author’s night, and@f preventing the consequences from 
failing upon him, which auch disappointment might occasion.” 

L4 
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No part of our duty is so troublesome and unprofitable 
as that in which we attempt to’ sum upwhe talent of the 
individuals whose memoirs we'sketeh. It is troublesome 

* —for it involves wearisome visits to theatres, and racking 
of our recollections, to remember efforts of others, 
that we may place them in juxta position. And; after all, 
we, are,compensated by the accusation of prejudice or 
folly, by the friends of the party. It is anprofitable— 
because it cannot supply the place of knowledge to those 
who have not seen the actor or actress, and it must fall short 
of the feeling of those who have, Acting, at all times, is 
easier felt than described ; and the finer points of a pet. 
formance absolutely defy any description. You may 
picture the waves in motion, but you cannot make thet 
move. There is a vitalityin every action, that never 
can be traced or deljneated on paper, any more than"a 
painter can catch mobility as well as identity of expresé 
sion, We have seen too little of Miss Janwan’s acting 
to do her justice ; and this we candidly admit; but as 
we are bound to speak of her powers, we must attempt 
the task: She has been unfortunate in the period of het 
appearance 3 for, could Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Siddons, 
and Miss ONeill, conjointly appear now, we do not bes. 
jieve they could wean back the public taste, vitiated by 
gew-gaw and music. The days of the drama are done 
the sun has set upon Shakespeare, at least, for a while,’ 
There will come a day—we hope there will—but a dreary 
interregnum of frippery lies betweea this hour and that. 
Rossini &nd Weber are only the leaders of a vicious 
band—their paltry imitators are ruining our stage. Miss 
Janman has been as successful as-any one could be, who 
professed to act tragedy and comedy, ia a house wholly 
devoted to opera, romance, and melo-drame. She has 
been applauded, but not followed—but she has drawn 
more than Miss Lacy or Mrs. Sloman did—and yet she’ 
has drawn verv little. It is not that Miss Janwaw ienat 
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Romeo. A man of fifty, and now looking his years, could 
@xcite no interegt—and an audience will judge from gene- 
ral effects, and not particular efforts ; and the first impres- 
sion settles the after-career. Miss JanmAn has not the 
tenderngss of Mrs, W. West, but she has more force : and, 
on a fair“view of the merits and defects of these ladies, ia 
perhaps equal to her; which is conveying a very high 
praise. For the general purposes of a theatre, Miss JaR- 
aan is most vatuable—for particular parts, Mrs. West is 
superior, In comedy, Miss Jarman is a finished actress 
but there is an identity wanting in all she does. We 
do not feel with her, and for her. She does all core 
rectly——elegantly—well—bat there is still something 
wanting. It is a performance—a picture-—not the thing 
itself—there is a precision Mout her—an evident preci- 
sion—as if she was. setting bounde for herself, beyond 
which she would not go—as if she felt the necessity of 
keeping her fancy in check—and the presence of this re- 
straint tends to mar the general @ffect of her perfor- 
mances, "We must see Miss Jan“an when she is more 
accustomed to our boards; and shall deem it our duty to 
Speak more fully of her powers, At present, we regard 
her as a good actress, both in comedy and tragedy—pos- 
sessing an infinite degree of acquirement and power, but 
not of first-rate genias. Indeed, we rather deem her an 
actress of study than of impulse 5 and think her more in- 
debted to talent, instruction, and practice, than to native 
power or inclination. With all this, be it remembered, 
that Miss Jarman is much younger than any of tie ladies 
with whom she has been contrasted; and that there is 
every probability of a few years tending to increase and 
develop her powers. 

‘We can none of us see ourselves; and it is thérefore 
of the highest importance, both to an actor and actress, 
but particularly to the latter, to have some judicious 
friend constantly at their elbow. That such friends are 
Scarce, except in our gearest and dearest ties, must be 

“ ebyious to all. Appearance is of great importance on . 


As 
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the stagé ; and who is 60 likely to'study what dress best 
becomes us, as those who first instructed us that it was 
necessary, in civilised nations, to wear clothing. We 
feel we shall be boys all our lives. ‘* Men ‘are but chil- 
dren of a larger growth.” The @tentions of a good 
mother is of more conscquence to the ultimate success in 
life of young man or woman, than all the masters in 
Europe; and, in-the theatrical world it is, to an actress, 
of the most vital importance. Our heroine enjoys this 
blessing, this protection. Miss Smithson, of Drury-lane 
theatre, is equally happy in this particular, Mrs. Chat-. 
terley, who understands the art of dress better than any 
actress we ever met with, has acquired that art from. the 
extraordinary pains bestowed on her by ber mother. It 
has always been our opiniow, and fire could not burn it 
out of us, that John gnd Charles Kemble were mutually 
indebted to each other, for the perfection at which they 
arrived in their profession. How much their accom~+ 
plished sister was infdcbied to maternal care, and how. 
much she aided both her brothers, needs no comment. 
Mrs. Jrman’s care and anxiety has been rewarded by 
the talent and the amiable qualities of her daughter. Mrs. 
Jarman is the mother of six children, one of whom 
(Louisa) is a singer of much promise. Our heroine sings 
pleasingly, and is an aceomplished woman 3 shining in 
the drawing-room, perhaps, even more than in the theatre. 
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ACTORS OF THE PRESENT -DAY. ie 


‘ly there is one nationa] amusement to which thé atiene 
titti of Englishman has always been peculiarly directed, 
it is to the stage. To the politician, the merchant, the 

‘Jawyer, and indeed to every branch of society, in its widest 
ramifications, it has presented a temporary refuge from 
the cares consequent on the fickle fluctuations of fortune. 
A theatre may be considered as a temple of concord; a 

< shrine cf humanity and goodness. All hasten to it with 
one feeling of unanimity—one amiable disposition to be 
pleased. There is no diversity of Spinion—no chilling. 
acerbity of temperament, Comedy lightens up a smile 
‘on the countenances; and tragedy cvaws tears from the 
eyes of all. The spirit of the actor is infectious; and 
passes with instantaneous impulse into the moe of his 
audience. This is as it should be. And surely €ven the 
fanatic himself must confess, that man better serves man, 
and adores Deity, in spreading around the sunshine of his 
happiness, and drawing innocent pleasure from its foun- 
tain head, than in listening with gloomy composure to the 
enthusiasm and artifice of bigots. 
: The stage is the practical school of humanity. It is 
there we are taught to avoid vice, from the effective man- 
- ner in which its concomitant miseries are embodied, and 
to pursue virtue from the practical benefits it secures, 
‘What a salutary lesson has Shakespeare given, and Kean 
delineated, in the conception and execution of Othello! 

‘What a fine homily! What a practical proof of the sor= 
rows and fatality of jealousy does it present to the eye 
and the heart of the spectator! The Spartans, they say, 

- made their helots drunk, that the sight might sufficiently 
disgust their children. The stage goes further: it lays 
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open and anatomizes the hnman heart, that its virtues or 
deformities may disgust or ameliorate the humanity of 
the audience, 

We are not yet sufficiently aware of the debt of grati- 
tude that is owing to the actor, Fo him, in the breasts 
of thousands, may be traced the earliest impeises of hu- 
man action, that first drew the mind from obscurity to the 
mountain paths of greatness. The Othello of Kean may 
possibly have eradicated the ** green-eyed monster,” and 
produced a reformation in the breasts of many of his 
audience. The Macbeth of Kemble may, in like manner, 
have turned hundreds from the path of ambition, and 
spoken a lesson to the heart, that it can never afterwards 
eradicate. Would that the priesthood could say as much! 

For ourseives, if we ever had any lingering feelings of 
ambition, any “ Iust_of sway,” the Thene of Cawdor, of 
the noblest of tragedians, the “ last of all the Romans,” 
would have preserved us. The first play we ever saw 
was Macbeth, and ttt vivid impression of the moment has 
never passedaway. In the earlier scenes of the'tragedy, 
where all was pomp, and bustle, and kingly majesty, we 
thought it a fine thing to be Macbeth, the monarch of the 
north, But wheo his noble representative told us, with 
downcast brow, that his ‘* way of life had fallen into the 
sear, the yellow leaf,”. and “all that should accompany 
old age,’ was for ever denied to him, we shrunk from 
the gorgeous pageantry of ‘kingly purple,” and ac- 
knowledged a lesson of morality that experience will 
never ferget. Surely, the actor who has wrought such 
reformation in the human heart, deserves to be considered 
a benefactor to mankind, at least as much, and perhaps 
more so, than the Society for the Suppression of Vice; with 
all its “ appliances and means to boot.”” 

We know that some “ carping bigots’? will assert that 
the drama is the bane of innocent enjoyment ; the hotbed 
of vice and all ** unseemly conduct.’? The fact is. that 
both the church and the drama nave undertaken to reform 
human nature. It is a hard battle of humanity that is 
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fought between the two. The church would have you 
desert the theatre, that its own finances and congregation 
may be bettered, and attend solely to its own means of 
improvement. It promises future happiness for present 
abstinence. But the drama secures at once present feli- 
city. If the future Gomes, why then it is an agreeable 
surprise ; if not, you have past improvement, that has at 


any rate kept pace with past happiness. ¢ 


. ra 


THE LOBBIEs. 

It is from the united motives of inclination and duty 
that we introduce the manners of the “ Box Lobbies”’ 
to the censure of all those who may peruse our pages. 
Every mauPwho visits the boxes of our theatres, is com~ 
pelled to witness a concentrafion of all that is calculated 
to lower woman in the scale of humanity. Every man 
who is touched with the honourable feelings of our na- 
ture, must blush to introduce any female he respects, 
even for a passing moment, into sucl’ a vortex of al) that 
is the shame and the disgrace of the sex. The evil we 
complain of, is certainly a fair ground even for the cen- 
sure of the stage itself. Is it not disgraceful to the police 
of our country, that where innocent entertainment and 
becoming mirth may be justly expected, one specics of 
vice should erect its head-quarters, and, in defiance of all 
decorum and even common decency of behaviour, insult 
openly and unblushingly every beholder ? 

The purposes of such an assemblage of cyprians cannot 
be mistaken. Nor are they themselves blameable, or at 
most they are blameable only in a minor degree. Vic- 
tims (many of them, at least) of the duplicity and depra- 
vity of our sex, their retaliation of the evils they have 
experienced from us, may indeed be greatly lamented, 
but in strict justice it can hardly be condemned. But 
though we might be tempted, through pity, to excuse the 
crimes of the parties themselves, yet we can find no ex 

.cuée for the conduct of ‘those whe encourage them, We 
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can hardly find words to express the blame we attach to 
the facilities which are afforded them, in the exercise of 
their vile profession. The accommodations they receive, 
from the present management and structure pf qur thea- 
tres, is disgraceful to human nature, . 

The box-lobbies seem exclusively devoted,io the ase 
of the persons to whom we hayc alluded. Would it be 
asserting too much to say, that they were built expressly 
for their accommodation? It is certain they are the 
actual tenants, The avqwed purpose of these gorgeous 
saloons is the accommodation of the audience. In what 
does this accommodation consist? Docs it consist in the: 
sale of the worsh kind of refreshments, at the dearest rate ? 
Is it an accommodation, to give to those who may he 
wearied with the period‘of time which passe$ in silence 
between the pieces, an opportunity to encounter; in the 
endeavour to promesade for a few minutes, the pressure 
of an immense crowd,—a crowd through which it is. 
scarcely possible ty force a passage, and in which our 
ears are almost always assailed with the vilest ribaldry, 
while our eyes are shocked by a sight of the squalid, 
countenances, the sunk and hollow, the haggard eyes of. 
those wretched beings, who sacrifice health, happiness, 
and honour, at the shrine of debauchery, to satisfy the 
merciless cupidity of the old beldames, who garnish them 
out for the transient purchase sometimes of those who are 
deceived inte guilt, and sometimes of those who are so 
base as to glory in its practice? Is this accommodation? 
If it be, we confess our notions of that which is desirable 
are very erroneous, The feelings of humanity are al- 
most overpowered while contemplating suchscenes. That 
they should be tolerated for a moment by the police, is 
incredible. Had the “Society for the Sippression of 
-Vice’’ attempted to remove this nuisance, they would 
have immortalised themselves by an exertion both rational 
and christianlike. But this was hichér game than the 
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them. Their exertions added to the burden of misery, 
instead of lightening its load. They broke the hearts of 
the wretched, who had sorrows enough, without the inter- 
vention of this nick-named society. 

In order that_we may state the abuse we complain of 
clearly, we will showghe exact nature of it. The lobbies 
are spacidcs rooms, fitted up in the most elegant and 
splendid manner, having confectionaries, &c. appertain- 
ing to them. At Covent-garden, the audience pass through 
them into the boxes. Proverbial, however, for the recep- 
tion of profligacy, no modest woman can pause to ex~ 
amine their beauty, or admire their brilliance. At 
Drury-lane, they are not considered as a part of the 
theatre. They are quite detached from #. They have 
there (he appearance of being built expressly for licen~ 
tious relaxation. 

Previous to the half-price, these temples of depravity 
are empty. At the half-price these pestiferous beings 
enter, fill the upper boxes until the play is nearly over, 
and then generally destroy the interes of the last scene, 
by the hurry and noise which ensucs in their competition 
to be first in the lobbies, where they are followed by all 
the foolish, profligate, and curious part of the male audi- 
ence. The theatre ought to be a school of morals, but 


| these peopie make it a ‘nest of vice.” The effect of 


the instruction ef the stage may be obliterated by the 
vicious folly which rears its unhallowed head in that 
structure where it should be particularly prohibited, 
Under the present regulations of the lobbies, they are 
of no use. to the greater part of the frequeniers of the 
theatre. They are.a general nuisance, and their re- 
moval, or proper regulation, is indispensable. The 
sellers of oranges, confectionary, &c. &c., are indeed 
considerable gainers by them, but their gain is the 
Price of folly,” and ought not to be suffered, They dis- 
poee of their refreshments at a profit of about a hundred 
per cent. on the quantity, and nearly as much on the 
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whom, in return, they accommodate with the care of their 
garments, while they patrole the saloon in a state of nu+ 
dity ; which would not, under any circumstances, be tole- 
rated on the boards, These places are no accommodation 
whatever to the respectable part of the. audience. No 
sober man can take a woman ofgharacter to them for 
refreshment. When, therefore, the curtain*falls, they 
are obliged to hurry through the lobbies as fast as they 
can, to‘avoid the double entendres, and indecencies both 
of words and action, which it is fortunate for them, if 
even by such means they can escape. 

The existence of the lobbies. as they are now con- 
structed, is the cause of these'evils. It is certainly de- 
sirable that refreshments should be within the easy reach 
of the audience. Yet the audience of the pit might as 
reasonably demand a lobby fur that purpose, as the audi- 
ence of the boxes. | At Drury-lane, the proprietors per- 
ceived that the lobby was not necéssarily connected with 
the theatre 5 they therefore erected it separate from the 
direct passage to tie front of the scene. ‘Their contri- 
vance keeps the evil from the view of the modest, and 
those who do not seck ig For this compliment paid to 
good manners, they deserve the commendation of the’ 
public; yet they had deserved more praise, if they had 
ubolished the custom altogether ;—if they had not paid a 
compliment to licentiousness also, by building her: a 
chapel under a roof, which ought to be the temple of 
good manners, good taste, and true decorum. 


OTWAY AND “ VENICE PRESERVED.” 


Venice Preserved is the last and best work of Otway. 
being. written only the year previous to his death, in 
1684. One proof of the merit of this tragedy may be 
found in the circumstance of its having kept the stage for 
one hundred and thirty years, and found admirers among 
all the changes of dramatic taste. Otway copied Nature: 
he wrote as he felt. He sought the. character of man, by 
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consulting his own breast. No tragedy in our language 
éxhibits connubial love in such sirong and interesting 
colours. Our affections are controlled and overpowered 
by the magical *hfluence of his muse. No beholder can 
remain unaffected. The heart acknowledges its tran. 
script, and fixes with avidity upon every scene, from the 
commencement to the final close, with increasing interest, 
yLovers of all kinds we haye contemplated on the stage, 
as in real life—to’satiety—but the happy and honourable 
Jove of a tender husband and an affectionate wife, repre. 
sented, as it is, with all the truth of Nature, is irresistible, 
Tn the miseries that are inflicted on this hapless pair, 
what charms do their mutual endearments exhibit! When 
Belvidera soothes the troubléd soul of Jaffer, what co- 
quette will not confess there are charms in marriage, 
which nothing but marriage can affotd? When Jaffier 
“hugs his little but his precious store,’”? what misan- 
thropic bachelor but regrets that he hacgmistaken the path 
to happiness? On the merits of this tragedy we need not 
dilate. We only desired to add gur tribute to the wreath 
~ + already perfect on the brows of Otway, Peace to his 
shade!’ His misfortunes have amply atoned for his 
errors, and his fame will be as endless ag the reign of 
Nature in the human breast. The character of Belvidera 
is doubtless the principal in the piece; she is the cause 
and effect—the Alpha and Omega-—the first and the last, 
On her account alone, Jaffier shrinks from poverty, and 
doing the conspirators. Her wrongs alone incense him 
gainst his new friends—her entreaties alone induce him 
betray- them, Even in the last scenes, we are only 
anxious to learn how she, the author of her Woes, will 
bear them, and resigning Pierre with esteem, and Jaffer 
with pity to the tomb, we reserve for the fate of Belui- 
dera the lamentation of our sorrow 





PERFORMaNc oF THE PRESENT DAY. 
. VAUXBALL GARDENS. 
Tuis piece of fairy land was opened to the public, for 
the first time this season. on Monday the 4th of June. 
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Very considerable alterations have taken place, to pre- 
pare for a grand spectacle, entitled, The Batlle of Wa- 
terloo, Five hundred fodt'and horse are to be engaged at 
the same time, in some of the scenes. Mr. Farury has 
the command of the infantry, and Mr. Cooxy, the Liver- 
pool equestrian, the cavalry; the proprietors are most 
sanguine as to the result of this expensive speculation. 
In the early part of the evening, the company are enter-+ 
tained with a lithe dramatic sketch, from the pen of Mr. 
Moncrrer; but it is, in our ppinion, one of his worst pro- 
ductions, and it requires thé-ytmost exertions on the part 
of the actors, to make it go down at ail. Mr. Wovtps, 
from the Bath theatre, and Mr. S. Bannerr, who our 
readers may recollect was at the Haymarket, about two 
seasons back, are among the corps dramatic, together 
with Mr. and Mrs. Fivzwitrsam, Horn from Dgury, 
&c. &c. Mr. S. Bennett is an excellent actor, and we 
sincerely wish we had an opportunity to have a taste of 
his quality in the reguiar drama. 


JOWES’s BENEFIT. 

A crowpeo house testified the public éstimation of 
this sterling comedian’s value: he recited an address, in 
which he returned thanks for favours past, and was en- 
thusiastically cheered. Mr. Yares performed his mono- 
polylogue, “ Stop Thief,”’—a. most decided insult to the 
pubtic, and the performers, These sketches are performs 
ances of necessity, in an entertainment where only one 
actor can appear by the licensing law, and should only, 
then be tolerated. To substitute the exertions of one in-= 
dividual, for such a company as that at Covent-garden, 
is a piece of barefaced insolence on one side, and abso- 
lute foily on the other. Jones should have known better 
than to use his patrons thus; but friendship, we believe, 
was hisinducement. Mr. Yares has no excuse, and the 
hissing he received was richly merited by his egotism, and 
will, we trust, prevent a repetition of the offence. « 
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* A clerk I was in London gay, 
Jemmy, Jemmy, liukum feedle, 
And went inbpots to see'the pla 
* * a 


Come, boys, if here you'll no longer stop. 
Come then elsewhere, make a night of it, now! 
Come to the coffee-room-—cfline to the oyster-shop, 
Prithce, turn out, for a lark or arow! 
+ And if the old Charleys y 
ij Interfere with our parteys, 
,_ By springing of rattics, let’em mind what they’re a’ter, 
. Or they’it think of it many a day, 
And tell of the bloody fr&y, 
For, d—n their ald sconces, we'll give ’em no quarter!" 
4 « 
‘ " eirmesret a 











Tax only instance @ record of an actor’s stepping at 
once from the stage of a private theatre to that of a 
public one, and becoming, in his very outset, a favourite, 
is furnished by the hero of the present Memoir, From 
Pym’s.to Drury was an enormous step in theatricals ; 
and, though it has been since attempted by one individual, 
it has not been attended with the same result. 

Rejoice, ye cockneys! for of you is our hero! who 
was born in the Jast year of the last century, within a few 
yards of the Londoner’s landmark, St. Paul’s. On Lud- 
gate-hill, Mr. Jonn Reeve first imbibed the smoky air 
of the metropolis, and gladdened the heart of his worthy 
papa, a citizen and common-councilman of London. 

Master Reeve “was not what the world calls hand- 

_ Some” in his juvenilig ; but he made amends for the lack 
-of beauty, by an abundance of comicality. After running 
New Series, Vow. I.—11. cg 
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through all the usual routine of suckling, nursing, breech- 
ing, and preparatory schooling, and subsequently a due 
quantity of exertions in whipping-tops, and provoking the 
master to a contrary exercise, Master Jack¥Y was sent 
to a superior academy. There he becam® the school- 
fellow of Frederick Yates. These young gentlemen, 
though they sat upon forms, did not stand upon Ceremony 
—they soon became intimate friends. The similarity of 
their pursuits,“for they were each equally bent on mis- 
chief, made then still more constant cofpanions, We 
believe, for aptness of study, Master Yates bore the palms 
but, in ingeauityy Master Reeve-excelled him. Amongat 
the many jokes fold of these young truants, is, their have 
ing invented a system of annoyance, now common in 
—rcademies. They selected ali the unframed slates, and, 
holding them by the strings ‘before the fire, made them 
excessively hot, and thn deliberately placed them on the 
seats, as any of their schvolfellows vacated them. On 
resuming their former, situations, we need not say, that 
the unfortunates did nBt find their comforts increased hy 
the warmth thus suddenly communicated, For this 
offence, our hero and his partner in frolic were sentenced 
to be flogged. Master Yates borqhis punishment with 
the fortitude of a hero, and in a style that might bedeemed 
a prognostic of the tragical traits he subsequently deve- 
loped but ignoble Jacky roared lusfily—frighting the 
very school-room ‘ from its propriety.” Master Yates, 
“ the elder of the twain,’’ quitted the academy soon after 
this; and our Pollux, having lost his Castor, became less 
mischievous and amusing. At length, his hour was come ; 
and he was called from school, to the counter of his 
father. 
A shop was but ill-suited to the volatility of his dispo- 
sition; and, like a number of o¢ker unfertunates, he dis- 
covered that the counter was a place of confinement. Be- 
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“of the stage ; and, when the ascension of the shutters pra- 
claimed the conclusion of the daily toil, stole forth, at half- 
price, to the temples he idolized—those of Drury and the 
Garden. These nightly exits—and, what was yet more 
dificult, the sitbsequent entrances after midnight—were 
subjects fyr the exertion of all his ingenuity; as Mr, 
Reeve, sen., was inclined to think Shakespeare’s volumes 
Jess valuable than the ledger, and might hayfVvisited -his 
derelictions with some severi Tlow Mater Jonn, then 
rising seventeen} persuaded the houscmafis to favour his 
entre, whilst his parent slumbered profoundly, rests, with 
other secrets, in his own bosom 3 it is enouQy for us biogra- 
phers to know, that his persnasive powers were sufficient 
for the purpose. And whether he invoked the aid of the 
Potent devil, gold-—the morg winning witchery of the« 
tongue—or any more potent inceitilve-—ia nothing to us, 
and but little to you, reader. 

It is an old remark, that sons seldom succeed in their 
father’s business: at all events, thay do not often pur- 
sue it with avidity under the parental roof. Whether 
this conviction influcnced Mr. Reeve, sen., or not, we 
cannot determine; but our herd was transplanted to the 
house of Messrs. Nevjl, wholesale hosiers, Maiden- 
Jane, Woog-street, in the Ward of Cheap. Mr. Reeve 
had no fancy for his trade—he thought it troublesome ag 
well as unnatural, always to have stockings upon his 
hands——and, as to socks, his ideas were fixed on the sock 
in another way, The warehouse of Messrs. Nevill & Co. 
is at the back of Wood-street, the top of which is leaded 
and entirely flat—ihis was a favourite retreat of Mr. 

" Reeve’s——and there, nightly, did he pour forth his dra- 
matic recollections. Our hero soon discovered, that 
spouting on the flats, quite alone, / 












“ Was much more dignified than cutertaining ;” 
he therefore looked around him, and soon found a compa- 
nion for his perambulations. With his new ami he now 
prvent forth upon the leads, rehearsing singing, fencing, 
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in short, performing every evolution that he had ever’ 
witnessed in the efforts of Kean, Braham, or Liston, nay, 
even of Blanchard and Bradley. That all this could not 
be done without disturbing the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, our readers will readily imagine® but this fact 
escaped the penetration of the stage-struck youths, who 
persisted in perpetrating Otway, Massingers Sheridan, 
&c., untuiltthe very watchmen were startled on their 
beat. During the run of Brutus, Messrs, Reeve and 
friend learned ¥the principal! scenes of the play, and re~ 
hearsed them ‘ut their usual rendezvous. Their per- 
formance dist rbed the rest of one, who fain would have 
slumbered, in the adjoining domus; and, opening the 
window of his attic, he thrust his night-cap encased frou- 
tispiece forth, and reque,ted a cessation of hostilities. 
Reeve’s friend suggesicd the propriety of retiring, and 
our hero acceded sebut his patience became exhausted 5 
and he resolved, once more, to go forth and finish the 
scene. They did sc, The stars were bright above them, 
and the window of the adjoining attic being closed, they 
presumed that its occupant slept soundly ; and they there~ 
fore gave vent to their “ outbreathings.”” The before- 
mentioned inmate of the sky-paglour had, it seems, like 
Tsaac Shove, o 





. 


“ Long time kept 
Ris character for patienco very laudably ;” 


but this was beyond endurance; and finding eloquence 
unavailing, and that. it was useless to expead air upon 
them, he resolved to try the effect of another element-— 
water; and, seizing an utensil, whose name, whilst our 
greatest English cumic actress has existing admirers, can 
never be forgotten, he hurled the contents over the two 
actors, whilst they were engaged inthe most passionate 
passage of the scene. Now, Jack Reeve was not the 
ian io endure this visitation of the briny fluid tamely s 
and, whilst bis friend ‘* shook thousand odours from his 


dewy clothes,’ he vented his reproaches upon the dé . 


x 
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juger, The angry altercatiun awakened the surrounding 
tenantry, many of whom had been previously annoyed by 
Reeve’s nightly rehearsals—they commenced expostu- 
lating—and out hero roared out— 


 Aflourish of trumpets! strike alarum drums! 
Let not the heavens hear these women 
Rail om the Lord’s ancinted!” 


This was, on hisepart, an open déciaratic 4 of wartare— 
braving those whom he should have’ ccaciliated. The 
neighbours now made one common cate, and pelted 
our young hosier with every missile they cowid muster; at 
length, the noble Brutus was fain ta seek shelter from the 
showers which fell around him at every side. Ere he had 
descended the next morning, Ys.’ rsecutors of the pre- 
vious night had represented his co uct to Messrs. Ne~ 
vill and Co.—the result was oxplanagion, altercation, and 
departure. : 

Messrs. Gosling and Co., the bank€rs, in Fleet-street, 
now installed our hero as one of their clerks; and, whilst 
there, he was introduced to Mr. Pym, the proprietor of 
an elegant little theatre in Wilson-street, Gray’s-inn- 
lane. One of the regufations of this place is, that no one 
shall becofhe a member, if under the age of twenty-one; 
but our hero found sheans to evade this. For the sum of 
three shillings and sixpence per week, our hero was per 
mitted to enact; but the impression respecting his talents 
being veryrunfavourable, he was only assigned inferior 
characters, seldom amounting to things of farther import- 
ance than the mere delivery of messages.* Reevesighed 
again for the flattened roof of the hosier’s warehouse, 
and cursed the garret-bred wretch, whose interference 
had turned his dramatic nursery into an aguatic theatre. 











* His love of fun was exhibited even in these subordinate 
parts. One night, during his personation of a servant, in The 
Wheel of Fortune, Weaxe. said—* You gentlemen must have 
your litte comforts.” ‘To he sure we inust,” said ReEve—* w 
inust have our little carraway comfits.” 


u3 
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But curses stick not; and a remedy was what onr hero 
sought; he therefore hired the house for one night, and 
put up his own name for Othello and Sylvester Daggerwood. 
Tn Othello he was certainly perplexed in fhe extreme, but 
in Daggerwood he carried all before him. ‘This effort was 
witnesse] by Mr. Rodwell, father of the late’ proprietor 
of the Adezihi; and he requested our hero to play Syl- 
vester for hitgat Drury. Jowy; who, it is said, would 
fain have playdd Othello too, acceded t8 his request, 

On Tuesday’ the 8ih Jene, 1819, he made his essay. 
The play setofted on the occasion was King Henry IV. 
Mr. S. Kembfe performed the part of Falstaff, and our 
hero appeared in the~cheracter of Sylvester Daggerwood, 

in the interlude which folowed. The Theatrical Inqui- 
sitor gives the followc.s-rtport of his performance :—- 

<¢ His imitations #e do not hesitate to pronounce to ba 
the best we have hitherto seen. They do not consist ix 
the mere adoption gpf some single characteristic of ad 
actor—they embody the whole of his peculiarities of 
voice, gesture, and manner—they identify the man—and » 
you might almost persuade yourself he stood before you. 
The least striking were those of Jiston and Harley. Of 
the latter, he gave the tread and nianner only, but could 
not touch his voice. The most perfect were those of Mune 
den, Farren, Mathews, Kean, and D. Fisher. That of 
Munden, as Dozey, in Past Ten o’Clock, was excellent. 
He comes much nearer to Kean than any one that bas yet 
attempted it; and DsFisher he perfectly idefftifies in his 
voice, action, manner, every thing. We are yet inclined , 
to give him more praise for his imitation of Mr. Farren 
than any other, because we conceive it to be the most 
difficult, Mr. Farren does not possess any broad pecu~ 
Jiarity which can be easily seized on, Hisaction is chaste, 
and free from all distortion; and therefore it must re- 
quire a very close study, to give any idea of his manner, 
This imitation was admirable. Were we not too well, 
acquainted with Mr. Farren, we Should have thought hima, 
on the stage, 
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“ Whether this gentleman’s powers are confined to 
imitations, we are not in a situation to judge. We can 
never believe there is much genuine genius, where this 
genius for imi(ation prevails; and yet we are inclined 
to suspect, that this young man has in him some humour 
of bis owne Before attempting any thing like a charace 
ter, it will be necessary for him to jay an embargo on i 
pair of very long legs, which seem to have 4 irresistible 
inclination to run, jump, and dance away #ithhim, We 
never 'saw anybody but a Harlequin, d splay so mach 
vivacity and agility on the stage. His p,rson is never 
quiet—he is incessantly dancing and jumpmg round the 
stage—jumping over the chairs _sobles, and even over 
the actors—-and we were in sor .¢ doubt whether he would 
not fly into the pit, or one o scenium boxes,’? 

' This performance was so enthusta\ jgally received, that 
he consented to repeat it on the Succeeding evening, for 
Mr. Lanza’s benefit. we 

There was now litile doubt of ouf*hero’s destiny ; but 
yet he determined not to resign the hopes of the banking-- 
house, until he had insured dramatic honours. He re+ 
ceived an offer from Mr, Arnold, having been introduced 
by a friend, we believ&% Mr. Harley. A piece was im- 
mediately ‘prepared for » and he was announced to 
sustain five characters in it, thus :— 


: 1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 
BY ADVERTISEMENT. 








o 
Harry Auias, 

Dr. Expat, 

Sam Dasss, by Mr. * * *## # 
Sir Perer Teazie, 

Mr. M. 


A considerable degree of curiosity was excited by this 


announcement; and we subjoin a criticism of the day 
iaihhiites Nichia ie we ae BS ok ENE Sect hom ae 
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«© Much as we deprecate and regret the prevailing 
we Tage for imitation, justice to the author, the exhibitor, 
~~», and the manager; will not allow us.to, be silent when 
Ana = merit appears, either in the piece or the pegformer. That 

F h is. the case in the present instance, in our opinion, 
does not admit of a doubt: and, although a waiter in The 
informed .us, he. considered the whole as 
eed ;’ a declaration that does as, muh: 
\wers.of expression as, hjs critical judg- 
ment,—we do. ot hesitate tb pronounce Mr. ***** one 
of the best imi’ .tors.of the present day, and the piece it 
self a pleaswet little vehicle for the exertions of this 
whimsical mimic.””, 

This night (17th July, 2) 819) stamped our hero asia © 
favourite ; when ™ jsthen stage-manager, stepped 
forward to announce > piece for repetition, the burst 
of laughter and applause was unequivocal testimony of 
the excellence of th ‘ ijnitation that had been just. given 
of his peculiar ~ Mr. Reeve. sustained no other 
character at sh Opera-house, until his benefit, 
when he pert _Pedrillo and Crack, after the manner 
of Munden. At the close of the season, thejmoyelty and 
attrnctionsaltilie imitations havitiy subsided, neither ma- 
nager or actor were anxious to renew 3 and Messrs, Rod- 
well and Jones being then about to open the Adelphi, he 
acceded to an offer made by them; andg on the 18th 
Oct. 1819, (the opening night,) he appeared «as Squire / 
Rattlepate, in The Green Dragon, and Lord Grizzle, in 
Lom Thumb. 

At the close of the Adelphi season, Mr. Ruzve went + 
%: to Chelienham, and subsequently to Bristol, where he 
was for some time the first low comedian. 

Whilst he was thus proceeding in his profession, he 
found leisure_also to secure his domestic enjoyment, 
‘by gaining the hand of an amiable lady, whom he hailed 
by the endearing title of wife, in the year 1821. 

Mr. Reeve was happy with 1 young and beautiful: 
woman ; and, whilst at Bristol, she became a mother>, 

. 
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He was an unusual favourite—received with pleasure in © 
every circle into which he entered—and ‘tasting the 
| purest delight at home—his lot was indeed to be envi 
His pleasures were amid the numbered things too oa 
to Yast. Mrs. Reeve caught a severe cold duri 
accouchengent, from which she never recovere: 
_ less than two months from her becoming: the 
... daughter, she expired. We will turn fror 
choly portion of our hero’s history, to-p 
¢afeer. He.performed for « short ti 
theatre, and re-appéared at the Adg 
at the close of which, he, in conj 
son, commenced an entertainm 
i Air; Mr, Wilkinson perform 
thews,and Mr. Reevea mony 
Torments, in which he su 
piece was the most arduo 
characters entered twice, 
changes of costtime. This ent 
cessfal, that when Mr. Wilkinsof 
other engagements, our hero supplied 
the whole ofthe performance himself. 
After this, Mr. Reevt played his Bald 
for a few hights, at the Surrey theatre; bi 
> Ror atthe Coburg did he ever produce much 
sang once ofttwice at Drury, on benefit nigh 
season 1826, was engaged at the Haymarket 
years, Atwthe latter theatré he played a diversi 
. business—Buskin, Major Sturgeon, Caleb Quotem, &c.& 
, during Liston’s temporary absence, supplied hiv 








































place. 
* Mr. Reeve is one of those actors who have become 
popular of late years, from the possession of 4 peculiar 
“manner, to which all parts can be adapted, but one of 
___ those who seldom attempts to adapt himself to anything. 
Our hero’s knowledge of his author is never very parti- 
*. “onlare’ Indeed, on some occasions, we have observed 
y “him so lamentably “shy of the syllables,’’ ‘as iz distress 
. BS ‘ 
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eyery one around him. That no man can act, unless he 
knows the words, isa greyheaded dramatic axiom 3 but it 
is as correct as it is ancient. There is an immense deal 
if gis about our hero, see him in whatever he chuses to Fi 
(nie; but we really can observe nothing that comes 
gunder the definition of acting, It hae been ob- 
s‘t. Reeve, that he commenced his career at a 
and there contracted habits that will be in- 
\sewhere, Those that say this, are little 
actor oF the man, “Mr. Reeve has 
making himselfat home anywhere $ 
ed at Covent-garden theatre, ere 
=<" as much used to and delighted 
Hyg) he text, and communications 
é¥ were with those of Liston, 
who invariably shake hands 
mmenceiment of the piece, and 
‘oOmmunication with them, until 
én our hero has an aside speech to 
it at the pit, as if anxious to di- 
m, and seems really to wink at the 
8 cajoling the opposite chafacter upon 






> 


idi¢e against minor theatres, as _nfrseries, is 
y losing ground ; and it is strange to imagine how & 
"Grose, wheti it is remembeved thatGarrick was 
brought from Goodman’s Fields, (then a wretched minor,) 
‘and that Shuter and Mrs. Yates came from Bartholomew. 
fair. A farce actor—and that, and that only, Mr. Reeve 
is—tinds the Adelphia better school than any othe? ; for 
this reason—that farces and melodrames alone are per- 
formed there, - 

In. burlesque, Mr. Reeve is the best actor of his 
day. He bears a striking resemblance to Oxberry, in 
Geyle, vee, rat figure; ana Uxberry excelled in — 
this business, We do not mean to accuse Mr. REEVE ~ 
of imitating the deceased comedivn, but his susceptibl —~? 
ear has certainly imbibed some of his predecessor’s tones, 

. . 
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and he has (perhaps inseusibly) caught much of his 
manner, It ishard to fix the specific line of characters Mr. 
Reeve should adhere to. Pedrillo is one of the parts 
which embraces all is ca apabilities ; for Quotem and Ol- 
lapod he wants distinctness of utterance and neatness of 
manner. _ He would scarcely do in lieu of either tfarley 
or Liston, for he is somewhat between both; Vas mercu- 
rial than the first, he is much more mobile jn the latter 
—~he has niore broad humecr than Har'%y, though infi- 
nitely legs lightness—he hes tore dash than Liston, but 
less quaintness,  ,, 

As a mimic, (that is, one who conceive zand executesa 
caricature of an imaginary individual,) he is next to Ma- 
thews. He is superior to ¥ <3 though that gentleman 
excels him in executive po_--; but Yates has derivew== 
all his tones from the great “Un, ral, whilst Reeve has 
drawn his characters from his own resources, As an 
initator, Mr. REEveE is more corre t than either Mathews 
or Yates; but he is more confined_—he does not imitate 
half so many as either of his rivals—-bat where they pro- 
duce sketches or daubs, he presents finished pictures, 

Mr. Regve’s voice is of a peculiar quality—it is, in 

fact, a barritone, wit’. a very sweet falsetto. From want 
of cultivation, there a distressing break between hia 
natural and feigned voice; but it possesses’ astonishing 
capabiliticg. His song of First vid de Grace Extraordi- 
naire is, in‘itself, a singular and talented effort. 
- Ofour hero, as a man, we have the concurrent testi- 
mony of his brethren for speakmg in the ‘most exalted 
terms. Of his kindness to the distressed members of his 
profession, we have many records, He has always becn 
‘ready to give his aid at the benefits occasionally pro~ 
duced for widows and children of deceased actors ; and; 
on these occasions, always desired the applicant to * put 
him in the bills for what they pleased, and he would come 
and do it.”” 

Mr. REEVE’s love of the good things of this life is no- 

> torious. Good wine heeds no bush with him. He is one 
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of the sons of night,'so eulogised by our modern bard, 
and certainly appears determined to live all the days of. 
his life. Like Bonnet Thornton, he seems determined to 
Tengthen his nights, even at the hazard of shortening his 
days, We beg to premise, that, in saying thus much, we 
do not mean to infer that Mr. Reeve is anything more 
than a joxial companion, and decidedly averse to being 
the first tor ak Up a party, 

The current: >f our hera’s existence has, indeed,*run 
smooth, with the one fatal exception of the quenching 
that 


“¢ Li cht, that ne’er will shine again 
‘on life’s dull stream.” 


To this source, perhaps, mas h of his bacchanalian eccens 
~wicity may be traced, Te "se the object of a first affec. 
tion, at such an age, ~ at such a period, is enough to 
cast a shade upon a~nan’s life for ever. Ita memory 
may be chased away yn the moments of mirth, byt what 
shall prevent its intresion upon our solitude? Tiere it 
follows us, whilst osery surrounding object aids the re- 
collection of our loss. 


“ The cheeriess hearth, the agcant chair. 
ww Are speechless memories oPgrief.” 

Mr. Reeve is now twenty-eight years of age; and if, 

in perusing this Memoir, our readers exclaim, and they 

may justly do so, how fortunate has he been as an actor,— 

they should remember that he has been peculiarly ill. 

fated as a mah, and that his worldly success can but ill 
compensate for his domestic misery, 

Mr. Rexve is about five feet ten inches in height ; wf 

a dark complexion 3 and certainiv. in Genre nanctte. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, é&c. 
—_ 


) THE GRECIAN THEATRE. 

. Hscuvivs, the Father of Tragedy, simplified and 
regulated® dramatic representations. He divided his 
pieces into acts, that contained the exyAion of the 
subject, taconduct of dhe plot, and th development 
of the catastrophe, He reserved the prin‘itive chorus; no 
otherwise, however, than as an auxiliary for the purpose 
of rendering the subject more interesting 

The degree of perfection to which ASthylus brought 
the dramatic art in Greece, prottred him great respect 
and consideration, to which t public conduct, as a citio 
zen, materially contributed. of one of the best fa- 
milies in Attica, he distinguished Ywmself very early in 
the field. He was the pupil of¢ Pythagoras, and at 
twenty-five disputed the poetic prize. He was the first 
who brought two characters forward oa the stage at the 
same time; he invented the robe and the buskin, and 
considerably heightened the effect of his pieces by ap- 
propriate decorations »f the personages. His improve- 
ments were so rapid and so effectual, that he was trought 
to have béen inspired. ie a 


Post hune persons pallaque reperter honeste 
Eschylus et modicis instravit palpita ti 
Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique co 






ne. 
Hor, de Art. Poet, 
. This #schylus, a decent vigard used, 

Buitt a low stage, the flowing robe diffused: 

in Janguage more sublime his actors rage, 
«And in the graceful buskin tread the stage. 

°~ Pausanius says, that while Eschylus was asleep under 
the shadow of a vine, Bacchus appeared to him in a 
dream, and commanded him to write tragedies, This 
fable arose, probably, from his fondness for wine, for he 
wrote as he drank; and, upon all occasions, invoked 
_A pollo less than Baccus. Whatever god inspired his 
verse, it is certainly full of nature, warmth, and energy. 
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His images were gigantic and frightful, and the whole 
drift of his pieces was calculated to inspire terror rather 
than pity or delight. i . 

{thas been warmly insisted on, agd su®ely with good 
reason, that ZEschylus was less the perfecter of the works 
‘of Thespig. than the imitator of those of Homer? The Epo- 
peeia is a Myre natural assimilation to tragedy than those 
monstrous rhYpsodies which were chanted sh honqur of 
Bacchus; and ‘hough the prizsts, upon $his as~upor all 
other occasions were glad enongh to beget an interest 
in favour of th fir deity, yet colebrating the achievements 
of kings and’ heroes among a nation of warriors, was 
more likely to rouse Ts feclings, as it brought them 

acquainted with conduct vhich it was both their inclina- 
tion and their duty te Hate. Of this, most probably, 
schylus was aware, and as he imitated the heroes of 
Homer with his sword, so did he Homer himself with 
his pen. 4 . 

ZEvchylus servagl at the battle of Marathon, and at the 
sea-fight of Salamis, where Aminias, his brother, com- 
manded a squadron of ships, and signalised himself 
above all the Athenians. To thigbrother odr poet, upon 
a p&eicular occasion, was indebted for his lifp. In one 
of his pieces he made Thetis, speaking of Apollo, utter 
some expressions which were considered as blasphemy ¢ 
and in another he introduced some equivocal pleasantries. 
in allusion to the mysteries of Ceres. For these crimes 
he was chased from the theatre, and would have becn 
stoned to death, but for Aminias ; who, throwing aside 
his cloak, and shewing the stump of his arm, reminded 
the people of his gallantry at the fight of Salamis, “Phis 
moved the spectators to pity, and they pardoned Aischy= 
lus, who, however, not liking this indignity, was deter- 
mined to withdraw from a place where his life had been 
in danger, 

This determination was confirmed by the neglect his 
pieces received, and by the risitg success of Sophoctes. 
He retired into Sicily, and was received into the court of 
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» Hieron, who was then building the city of tna, which 
sour poet celebrated jn a tragedy of the same name. Here 
jhe resided three years, covered with honour. His death 
was occasioneds by an accidént which deserves to be 
:recorded, ¥ S 7 ate 
, An eagle having’ soared a groat height, with a tortoise 
in his talvas, let it fall on the head of schylus, of which 
blow he-i‘ed, and by his death seemed to Uf verified a 
spretended seclaration off the Oracle at BClphos, that a 
blow from heayyn should’accelerate the Jeath of ZBschy- 
Jus. Of seventy tragedies composed b: him, only seven 
are now €xtant. s 

It has been said that the seats of the™theatre broke 
down, during the representatioirof one of the tragedies 
of Aischylus ; and Suidas tells us that it was the cause om 
his retiring into Sicily ; but tha absard—for the large 
crowd necessary to break down tS seats, is a proof of 
ithe celebrity of Zschyltus; but he meaus to insinuate, 
that with the seats the reputation of ZEschylus, which was 
eclipsed by Sophocles, fell to the ground." 

The operation of this accident, however, proclaims in 
svery loud terms the fame of Zischylus, for from these 
Fuius sprung up those magnificent theatres, which were 
afterwards so nobly infitated by the Romans, we 
| ZEschylus had two sons, and five nephews, all of whom 
Wrote with various success for the theatre. Bion, his 
second son, was ranked among the class of poets called 
Railers, and was probably one of those who wrote comed ye 
They are said to have written among them a prodigious 
number of pieces, some of which are yet to be seen; but, 
as Jachylus eclipsed his predecessors, so his imitators 
sepred only to raised the superior fame of Sophocles. 

Sophocles was born at Colgnos, a town of Attica, in 
the first year of the seventy-first Olympiad, which place 
he rendered afterwards celebrated by his tragedy of 
Oedippus of Colonos. : 

Sophocles effected a second revolution in tragedy. 
Be nireduced a third wctor, and augmented the number 
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of the chorus to fifteen instead of twelve. He also” 
allowed the chorus to have an interest in the main action, 
so that by this means every thing was of a piece, and all. 
the performers had such parts allotted: them, as contri- 
buted to one uniform and regular design.* 

At the age of twenty-five he bore away the prize from 
his master, schylus, in tragedy, An extraordinary 
occasion Wxg the cause of this contention. Cimon, the 
Athenian gentral, had found the bones of fhescus, and’ 
brought them ittsolemn pemp to the city’dn which a trial 
of skill betwee. the tragedians was instantly appointed. 
ZEschylus and Sophocles strove nobly for pre-eminence, 
but, in spite Of the acknowledged and admired merit of 
the master, the superiof fire and eloquence of the scholar 
‘ore away the palm. 

Before Sopliseles. Venice was disputed by four dra- 
matic pieces compfSed under the name’ of Tetralogy. 
The three first were tragedies, and the fourth called Satire, 
being a species of comedy; but this Sophocles altered, 
by opposing, in all contentions, tragedy to tragedy. 

Sophocles did not always appear in his tragedies, on 
account of the weakness of his voice. His fame.was not, 
hewever, diminished by this; fi> if Aischylus merited” 
the tre of Father of Tragedy, Sophocles might with pro 
priety be called the Master of it. The admiration and 
wonder with which all Greece spoke of his wisdom, in- 
duced an opinion that he was the immediate favourite 
and intimate of the gods. We are told that Eschylus 
condescended to visithim at his house, and Tully would 
have us believe that Hercules had an equal respect for’ 
him, Apollonius Tyanensis, in his oration before Nomi 
tian, tells the emperor that Sophocles, the Athenian, Ws 
able to check and restrain the impetuésity of the winds. 


(To be continned. ). 
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PERFORMANCES or THE PRESENT Day 
— 
~ VAUXNALL GARDENS, 

A REPRESENTATION of The Battle of Waterloo has been 
produced. ,..?or vivid effect, and comprehensix eness of 
action and design, it far exceeds any spectact we have 

~bver seen. We witnessed only the night rehearsal ; and 
understand, that on the performance thers were consi- 
derable improvements. The ascent on D> eback, by 
Cooke, to the summit of the fire-work towew, is a peri- 
Jous but noble performance. We understand, the ex. 
Penses already incurred exceed £7000, and that the 
nightly salaries of the persons enaged in The Baltle are 
one hundred guineas. 41 will, no debt, prove very at. 
tractive this year, What novelty are they to present 
next? This is a question managers never put to them- 
selves. oo 


SURREY THEATRE, 
, 


» Souraweut and Mercer Join Exttstrox, Wacwerr 
(the American imitator) has played Richard, after the 
manner of Kean, Rumours are afloat, that the pant 
theatres intend to stop Mr, Extisron’s career, by infore 
mations against him for playing the regular drama, Each 
night O€ performance he incurs a penalty of £50. Kran 
will, it is said, appear at the Surrey, for fifteen nights 
and Miss Grappon is reported to he rogularly engaged, 


BENEFIT ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Ore of the Drury bills has this ambiguous line— 
“* Mr. Kean has consented to play on this occasion.” 


Is this meant as a hint that he has been only walking 
through his charazters of late ? 
Far.ey advertises, that 


_¢ Miss Cunstgr has obligingly consented, for the first time, 
since her long indisposition.” 
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But to what the lady has consented, as.regards Mr. Far- 
Ley, does not appear. 
“PAY MARKET. ? 

Paul Pry, the eternal three-act-farce, stares us again in 
the face... Jonn Reeve was animated, laug’ able, and at 
home, as the hero—but he was Jonn Reev. He never 
can divest himself of his personal idengity~ for a moment._~ 
Laporre is here, but he seems less effective than when at 
Drury. This: house is quite a relief from the afflicting 
attempts at-benefit-making, both at Drury and Covent- 

_ garden. The bills that have issued on late occasions from 
* our patent theatres, would have disgraced St. George's 
Fields, in the worst daxs of its management. 
THE COBURG, 

Alarmed at thewtirring a little southward, has taken to 
the legitimate drama, too; and Othello, Mountaineers, &c. 
are enacting. Bennett's Othello is bad—noisy, without — 
being effective. Nor can we compliment Messrs. Row= 
p ~HaM, Bocksvone, or Lewy, on their several assump- 
t}ons of Cassio, Wildlove, Sadi, and Kilmgllock. This 
struggle in sweet Surrey for legitimacy will cause work 

efor the big wigs, unless the two show-shops are sleter- 
mined to relinquish Shakespeare altogether. 


THE AMPHITHEATRE. 

Considerable dolour has been created by the perfor 
mances at Vauxhall; and great novelties are in\prepa. 
ration here, to form counter attractions Ducrow coclc 
not do hetter than book a friend by the Paris mail, aa¢ 
Jet him, at any expense, engage Franconi, Ducrow 
need not fear the comparison; and the great Frenct 
rider would undoubtedly prove attractive. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MISS GRADDON, 


(Late of Drury-lane Theatre.) 


~~ s 
And she shall sing ye songs, too— 
Sad ones, that lake the seuses prisoner } 
Or merry ballads, that amuse the mind.” 
“ Ts she so skill’d in music, then 2 
“ SkilP'd, quotha }—Listen!" 


~—_ 


We have occasion so often to complain of the inroads 
of opera, that it may be presumed we are inimical to 
musical performers in ~eneral. This, however, is not the 
case, There are, perhaps, few persons more susmeptible 
of the beauties of harmony; but we cannot consent to 
buy our gratifications at the expense of Shakespeare, Shc- 

" ridan, Congreve, and Colman. We know well what quali- 
fications operatic performers have to delight; but the 
drama should have a higher view—-it should instruct. It 
sis well to turn to Rossini and Weber for gratification, and 
to rvlieve our minds ; but we must look for Shakespeare, 
fur Otway, or Jonson, if we would mend our hearts. 

“ Music, certainly, by creating and inducing susceptibility, 
refines the manners ; but we question if its tendency is 
ever to improve our natures. We know this will be an~ 
swered by the assertion, that particular passages affect us 
to tears—awaken us {9 joy or sorraw—nay, even to pity, 
and other amiable feelings ;—but this arises merely from 
"New Srasss, Vou. .—12. XN 
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- 
its operation upon our senses. We regard ¢he effect of 
music as the poetry of intoxication. An hundred tales 
testify the power of music—but it is the power of the 
moment’ only—it thrails the heart, whilst it catches the 
senses—and may justly be compared to passion, in con- 
tradiction-to love, It is as strong and powerful, though 
not as intense a feeling. Whilst it lasts, it ergages the 
whole soul—but when it fades, “it leaves no Greck ‘be- 
hind’’—it is created instantaneously, and digSas sudden- 
ly. Music affects our senses, and subdtes them—nay, 
for a time, engages our very souls—but it does not ope- 
rate on our minds—for it is not intellectual. We will 
instance the Weautiful ballad of Love’s Young Dream. 
The words enchant our minds—the sounds our sensations 
>and yet the portion of that song that most subdues us, 
is the Semitone, the C sharp aftor the D, and before the 
C natural, in the cxclamation Oh! Here it is evi~ 
dent that it is not the word; therefore, our minds are not 
caught. But from some law of Nature, as immutable as 
universal, this sound touches the very soul, and affects us 
more than the united operation of words and music, 
through the rest of the song. Music can neither teach or 
convince—it can charm, soothe, and entrance us. It may 

. makc_3 better—it can never mak€ us wiser. It follows, 
that musical performers must partake of the attributes of 
music, more or less. They may, indedd, by blendiog 
words with music, render the effects they produce some- 
what intellectual ; but the greatest singer of the day, who 
should set the example_to her sisters in the art, as if de- 
termined to prove her contempt of this union, has become 
famous for singing without any words a: all ; and pexsons 
of Jess talent have emulated her example; and, thotigh 
they have not sang variations alone, have been go careless 
and indistinct, as to render it impossible to trace a syllable 
they uttered. 7 

The progress of music in this country has been very 
slow, until the last twenty years; and, in that period, it 
has taken strides of immense magnitude. Such a gene- 
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talisation of any art has not taken place in any other 
country, in the same space of time, since the creation of 
the world. But the march of music bas had Tegard to the 
adornments, not the soul of the art. We have quintupled 
our pianists—we have more than doubled our singers— 
and we heve an hundred who can execute bravuras, 
where formerly we had scarcely one. And this we deeply 
. regret. The.improvement, we had rather say alteration, 
~ has been in externals only ;—ip reality, we have retro- 
graded. Our composers of melodies are few and inferior, 
but our harmonists are plentiful ; composition requires 
genius—harmonising, talent only, We are told that 
knowledge is so generally diffused, that sight-singing is a 
common acquirement; and yet we will venture to say, 
that, amid all our singers, two out of every three camnot ~ 
sing a plain minor melody, like Pretty, Pretty Poll, at 
sight; and it is questionable, whether many of them 
could run the minor scale. The fact is, our singers do 
not study music, but a series of passages, which, from the 
modern style of composition, they are sure to encounter 
\ in every piece. Persons are astonished at the execution 
of brilliant passages, and think them difficult—when, in 
fact, this very brilliancy, is often a scheme for gettir~ rid 
of a difficulty. In the key of D, for instance, «drop 
from the D to the sharp seventh of the key, and shus 
take the octave, is difficult at sight ; yet, by running 
down the notes, it is rendered perfectly easy ; and, when 
done, an ignorant person would conceive, that to read 
this run at sight, must be infinitely harder than to pro- 
duce three successsive notes. The uninitiated conceive 
all the difficulty of The Soldier Tired to lie in the triplet 
passages, when, in fact, the only part of that bravura 
that really tries a singer, is that portion of it towards the 
close, where there are some great distances to take. It 
is there that a great singer shows her powers. ‘he ob- 
ject of our present vocalists is to. surprise, not to please— 
to awaken, and not to cibdue. Vocal has become sub- 
servient to instrumental music, and modern composers 
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have written passages for the voice, that a few years since 
were confined entirely to the pianoforte. Amid all our 
great singers, we have scarcely two why can execute the 
ballads of Polly; and not onaman who can do justice to 
the songs of Macheath. The faulg has Been laid upon 
their voices ; but it isin their education. Orpament has 
heen used to cover the dgfects of Nature; fend, when- 
ever a pupil finds a difficulty in t#Ring a passage as it 
stands, he introduces a flourish at the gbwoxious point 5 
and thos, if he does not Satisfy, at least dazzles you. A 
man of genius combats with, and does not avoid, diffi- 
culties—but pur singers are not geniuses. Most of them 
take an old song, (when compelled to sing one,) and Ros- 
sini it:—our readers will understand this uncouth ex 
presion. Set such men as Melrose, Sapig, Lee, Hora, 
&c. &c., down to some of the exquisite melodies found 
amongst our psaling, ang their deficiencies become appa- 
rent. A season or two since, The Farmer was produced 
at the Hoymarket.- Mr. Duruset omitted that fine song, 
commencing, Nv more Pil court the Lown-bred lair, and 
sung, Be mine,dear Maid. We do not think so lightly of 
Mr. Duruset’s judgment, as to suppose he can conceive 
the ‘atier to be a superior song, but, we presume, that 
he “found himself unequal to the execution of Shield’s 
composition. This system of substitution may be very 
convenient for inefficient singers, but it only fosters their 
mannerism, and ruins our old operas ; into which a new- 
fangled air introduces itself as strangely, and appears as 
much out of place,“as a French dancing-master would 
amongst a set of erudite philosophers, ~ 

*¢ The Italian school of singing is the best,’ we'admit 
it—for Italian songs, for Italian music ; but for our sofige. 
for Black-eyed Susan, Auld Robin Gray, Sally in our Alley, 
and the hundred melodies we might name, the Italian 
style is unfitted, and it destroys where it endeavours to 
embellish them, Our primitive songs differ. from the 
Italian, inasmuch as ours is th. triamph of words over 








music—theirs invariably of music over words, Let us ~ 
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adopt their “school in our bravuras, polaccas, scenas, 
&c. &c., but let us keep our ballads pure and unvitiated. 
Do rot let us have our old acquaintances, Over the hills 
and far away, Savourneen Delish, Gilderoy, and The First 
of August, fritlered away by the sparkling of Rossini. 
Let us heer them as our fathers heard them—as Mrs. 
Wrighten, Mrs. Kenpedy, Map. Martyr, and Mrs. Bland, 
sang them. We what our singers to give us “what the 
writers of other cays composed, not what they presume to 
think they ought to have compused. 

Music is not translatable. Every country has a some- 
thing in its tones that belongs to itself, to waich the terms 
good and bad do not apply; because none but natives 
can appreciate or understand it. ‘fhe most savage nations 
have soundswlear to them; and we cannot call that bad® 
music; which we know to be natural. We wish com- 
posers would be content to leaye things as they found 
them, This they will notdo. Weremember a child say- 
ing—if she could, she would cut the moon into ittle stars. 
Now, an operation of this nature the modern composers 
perform upon old melodies: they dividé and subdivide 
them, until the effect of the whole is gone; and though 
the particles sparkle a little here and there, there ‘s no 
complete effect produced. <1 

We could say much more upon the modern schoo! of 
composition, it we were not reminded that we were keep- 
ing a lady waiting; so, begging Miss Grappon and our 
readcrs to pardon us, we proceed. 

Miss Grappow was born at Bishop’s Lydiard, near 
Tauntep, in the county of Somerset ; and so far we agree 
with some of this lady’s former biographers ; but, say 

-Messieurs of La Belle Assemblée, Monthly Museum, &c., 
she was ushered into existence on the 21st Sept. 1806. 
This we take the liberty of denying,—not, we must admit, 
from personal knowledge, but from information which we 
can rely on. Whether Miss Grappow be twenty-one or 
twenty-three, is a matter of very little consequence; but 
wherever a concealment or misrepresentatiun on this sub- 

w3 
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ject occurs, we are apt to suspect the friends of the party 
of other acts of quackery, and to look with a jaundiced 
eye on the performer. ‘¢ If Miss Grappon was born in 
the autumn of 1806,”’ says our informant, «she was the 
most precocious infant I ever beheld ; for I saw her at 
Christmas, in the same. year, running about jn morocco 
shoes and a white frock, and, moreover, pratling pretty 
intelligibly.”” 

Mr, Graddon, the father of our heroing, holds a situation: 
in the house of Messrs. Clementi, in Cheapside; and has 
been, we are informed, for many years connected (asa 
dealer) with gusic. Miss Gravpon had, at an early age, 
the advantages of instruction ; and, say her biographers, 
“at five years old, evinced great talents.’ To pass 

* over ahe period of infancy, we find her, in 1820,a pupil of 
T. Cooke’s; and, whatever had been the promise.of her 
childhood, she then hadgs few requisites as most young 
Jadies. We remember fer soon after this, cither in 182) 
or 1822, at VauxhaM. Her voice was then very inflexible 
and uncertain, and her car very defective. We recol- 
Ject that we considered her efforts peculiarly afflicting, © 
and little dreamt that she could, by any chance, attain 
popgtarity. ‘ 

In 1823, however, Freeman’s Journal informed us, 
that she was sojourning in Dublin, (her father’s native 
city, we believe,) where she had made a successful debit, 
on the 23d October. We also heard that she had changed 
her instructor, and had left Cooke for Signor Liverati, 

After. creating some sensation in Ireland, she returned 
to this country, and was making London via Liverpool, 
when she was stopped by an offer for a few nights. «She 
accepted it, and so delighted the management, that she. 
was retained for the season, and proceeded from thence 
to Manchester, 

Her course was as rapid as succestful. On the 23d 
Oct. 1824, she appeared at the Theatre-royal, Drury- 

Susanna, in The Marriage of Figaro. She afters 

wards assumed Linda. in Der Frieschutz; in which it was 
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acknowledg~d, by all parties, she established her claim to 
be considered a first-rate singer. Her course at Drury 
was a short one. Constant bickerings with the manage- 
ment ended in her quitting the theatre ; and she has since 
engaged at Vzuxhall Gardens, and appeared at Covent- 
garden, where she sang Love toas once a little Boy, a ballad 
of Wade’s, in which she regularly received a double 
encore at Drury. Ij is reported that she enlists under 
Elliston’s banners, at the Surrey. We hope, for her sake, 
that this may hoe be the case. » 

We now come to a consideration of the means by which 
Miss Grappon has so far improved her style, and matur- 
ed her powers, that, from being a very irfferior vocalist 
in 1822, she should become certainly ai enchanting singer 
in 1827, Is she indebted to tuition? We think not. 
Perhaps there are few more talented musicians if? Eng- 
land than T. Cooke, but he is not a yacher to our taste. 
He has too much genius, to instmct. In fact, to quote a 
friend, “he is not stupid enough to teach anything.” 
Men of quick apprehensions may acuire themselves, and 
impart these acquirements ; but this they-must do at once, 
not by those imperceptible gradations that are requisite 
in teaching. In fact, clever people shape their instruc- 
tions by their own powers, and think their pupil »gni- 
zant of the principles of the things of which they really 
do not. understand an iota. They know their ultimate 
duty, and begin with that; and make their unfortunate 
disciples, to use the nursery phrase, ‘* Ran before they 
can walk.”? Of Signor Liverati we know very little, but 
we have heard him spoken of highly, by those whose judg- 
ments are entitled torespect. To these gentlemen, of 
course, Miss GRapDon must owe much—but tuition will 
not make a singer. In acquisitiog of all kinds, the 
scholar’s exertions bear a proportion of six to two in the 
result, Miss Grappowhas had perseverance and industry 
of the most extraordinary kind. To a young and ardent 
mind, what a wearisome existence mist hers have been ? 
devoting ten or twefve hours of each day to singing. 

w4 
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We remember H. used to practise ugder Welch, 
who prescribed this rule—* Keep at it whilst you can 
stand+-then sit and sing—but keep singing. When you 
SPIT, BLOOD, you had better leave off.” 

On the subject ef singing, there is very litele real know- 
ledge. Some have voiggg of exquisite tone and extreme 
power, and yet show nb @ifference of formatién (in all 
the organs by which that voice perfopms its operations) 
from another, who has scarcely a tone of any description. 
This appears to be one of the secrets of*Nature. It is 
enough for us to know, that wherever there is an expatisivé 
chest,and powerful formation, a voice may be created, pro= 
vided the throat has no positive defect. But it is essen~ 
tially necessary to these artificial singers, that they be in 
good health—ihat they avoid excesses or stimulants of 
any sort. And here, at once, we perceive the reason of 
the scarcity of male wingers. In this country, the num- 
ber of persons who are naturally singers, is small but 
the number of those who might be made to sing, is im- 
mense; “The habits of our young men are such, that they 
cannot endure the training requisite, whilst the weaker 
sex, as they are insultingly termed, prove their superi- 
ority, by a forbearance and endurgnce worthy of philo- 
sopherm It is no light task to forego all the pleasure and 
~blandishments of society, to commune only with a piano 
and an instructor, and to repeat one succession of notes 
(not of songs, which might prove entertaining) for hours 
together. The mere muscular exertion requisite is dread- 
fully fatiguing. The result of all this exercise is an in- 
crease of compass, of power, and flexibility ; but it never. 
gives sweetness, and frequently destroysit. Sweet voices 
are always formed by Nature—extensive and powerful 
ones are the result of art. é . 
. Nature did little else for Miss Grappon than bestow 
upon her the formation necessary to make a voice, and 
give her a tolerable ear. All else she has done for her~ 
self. But it is with these created instruments a prevail- 
ing propensity to deteriorate—to Tose their extent and 
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power, A made voice must, therefore, be kept ina state 
of perpetual motion; and, if we be not much misinformed, 
Miss Grappon still finds it necessary to devote six hours 
per diem to runing divisions, -practising the scale, trying 
cadenzas, and cultivating her shake. All 1 so far 
from diminishing, increases her claim to our admiration. 
Miss Stephens, who had a voice, and a-fine one, was sub~ 
+ jected to some such regimen for years; though now, we 
-believe, the fascinating Kather“ne practises only at’ the 
theatre; being well contented with the laurels she has 
already won, . 
Miss Grappon, asa singer, is more celebrated for the 
power of surprising than picasing. She has more brile 
liancy than taste, and more Yompass than sweetness. As 
a bravura singer, she is second only to Miss Paton. ~ Like 
that lady, when she commences any cifficult and brilliant 
passages, she seems to revel in her capabilities, and pours 
forth the notes in the very exuberance of her power—-she 
lives in cadeuzas—they seem to sevive her; when the 
melody alone has, as it were, palled her ear and slack- 
ened her exertions, she awakens upon one of her own 
introductions—dashes boldly on again—retouches the 
air—reverts to the ornament—and plays around_a, as 
Joth to quit the scene of her triumph. Of all our singers, 
Miss Grappon appears to us to delight the most in orna- 
ment. Not that she uses it more profusely than others, 
but that her style of using it conveys to the auditors a 
feeling of the pleasure she feels, ic thus giving the reins 
to fancy, and wandering at will. It was with as much 
surprise as pleasure, that we heard Miss Grappon exe- 
cuie the pretty ballad, (se speak of the music only,) Love 
wes once a little Boys and we are greatly mistaken, if the 
audience did not share in our astonishment—we are sure 
they participated our pleasure. The simplicity and neat- 
ness of her style in this song, is strikingly contrasted with 
her execution of other compositions, and has given us a 
higher opinion of this ,oung lady’s taste than we hereto- 
fare held. Miss Granpon is considerably below Miss 
wi 
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Paton in all things—ohe is below Miss Stephens in many 
—but she is so, more from the fault of Nature than from 
any neglect of the aids of art. She is entitled to the name 
o€ our third English singer—a high honone, when we con- 
sider the multitude of aspirants in this musical age, 

Miss Gravpon's powers, as an actress, afe not of a 
high order 5 but we are inclined t think that her capa- 
bilities arc, She has had little practice, and has not de- . 
voted much attention ie this branch of ler profession s 
but Miss Grappon has th jerials of eeting in her 
nature—nice discrimination—susceptibility, and animal 
spirit, Li whl be her own fault, if she is not a good ac- 
tress. And she might now relax a little in her musical 

_ devotion, and give a little time to hisizionic study, 
~ —. 

Since writing thiy Memoir, an action has been tried in 
the Court of King’s Bench; of which we present a con- 
densed report. 

“© Wednesday 201% June, 1827,—Grappon v. Prree.— 
Mr, Serjeant Wilde, who appeared as counsel for Miss 
Granpon, stated, that the action was brought to recover 
urrears of salary due frem the defendant to plaintitf, the 
plaixtif having been engaged afDrury-lane theatre for 





























three years, al a salary of £8,£9,and £10 perweck, It 
appeared from the statement of the learned Serjeant, that 
the antount in question, £20, had been withheld ly way, 
of fine, the original amount being £30, ten of which was 
returned, and a promize of the remainder, if Miss Grap- 
pon behaved well during the residue of the season. Tho 
fine was levied in consequence of Miss Grappox réfusing 
to resume the character of Catherine, in The Sioge of Rel- 
grade, a part which she had played; and was afterwards 
cast Mrs. Geesin. But on the occasion which gaye rise 
to this action, Mrs. Geesin was so much indisposed, as to 
render it impossible for her to attend the theatre 3—Miss 
GRappon was sent to, the day previous to the intended 
‘performance, and rehearsed the part, but, on the following 
morning, sent an apology. Another lady (Miss A. Tree, 
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we believey was substituted s but the audience were so 
dissatisfied, that it became necessary for Mr. Wallack 
to use his persuasive tones to appease them. 

“¢ Mr. Serjeant Adams held a brief for Mr- Price, and 
stated, that itwas necessary for the maintenance of good 
order in the theatre, that the fines be enforced. * He was 
sorry to say, that Miss Grappon’s airs before and behind 
the curtain, were certainly not the same. Tt was acknow- 
ledged, that sho was one of the most charming and delight- 
Sully fascinating little creatures “that ever came into a thea- 
tre.’ Mr. Serjeant Adams further stated, Mr, Price had 
no wish to deprive Miss Grappon of any portion of her 
salary; and it was his intention, bad the young lady 
thought proper to conform to the regulations of the thea- 
tre, to return the amount; but it appeared that Mise 
Grappon, finding it more to her advantage to perforin 
elsewhere, had left him. = 

“ Mr. Wallack and Mr. Dunn were examined, to prove 
that Miss Grappon had every opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the regulations of the theatre. 

“* Mr. Wallack considered Miss Grappon a quick 
studier ; and thought she bad sufficient time given her to 
have recovered the pert, 

‘* Cross-examined.— I have never actually seen me fines 
paid, but have known that they have been so, from the 
complaints of those who had suffered. The only instanco 
at which I was present, was in my own case, having been 
once fined myself (a laugh.) That was, however, some 
years back, and I have since grown wiser.’ 

“The Lord Chief Justice left it to the jury to say, 
whether they believed the defendant was entitled to make 
the deduction. If they thought he was entitled, their 
verdict would be for him; if not, it weuld be for the 
plaintiff. 

“ The jury returned a verdict for plaintiff, damages 
£20,” 

The only question which the jury should have consi- 
dered, or should haye been directed to consider, was, 
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whether Miss Grappon was engaged to fill ehat line of 
character; and if so, whether she had sufficient time al- 
lowed her to study ihe part. The decision is a vicious 
one, for it is given upon no alleged ground. 

We are informed that Miss Grappon’s ewnduct in the 
theatre was haughty abd overbearing. We are sorry if 
Miss Grappow acts thus, for her own sake; fof she will 
assuredly gain nothing by its and she should not suffer 
her good sense to be imposed upon by the fulsome adula- 
tion of her friends, or the wisguided vanity of her parent. 

On Mr. Graddon’s examination he stated, ‘‘ that his 
daughter had been of age upwards of a twelvemonth.”” 
So much for a“data furnished dy himself, some time back, 
to the magazines, in which he stated 1806 as the year of 
wher birth. We should presume that 1804 was, in fact, 
the imPortant year; though our informant upon this point 
declares, that our byroine will be tventy-four years of 
age on the 2ist of next September, 

Miss Grappon’s fivure is petite, but well formed ; her 
complexion, hair, and eyes are dark; but she possesses a 
* good candie-light countenance.’? 





( Bt 3 
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S OLD ACTORS. 


* Law judeed an old fellow—I remember Garrick’s 
farewell, Upwards of alfa century agu—and went with 
him “(when a mere boy) to hear Miss Brent, in 1766. 1 
was in Londgn for a week, some time sine 
several perfurmérs that 4 can recollect for le: 
Lsaw Quick, at Pentonvill ‘S Well and hearty —TF 
romember him actiug at the Maymarket with Foorr, in 
the year 1773, perhaps earlior than that. Tsaw Bavy 
TER—young Jack, as T always have called him—I was 
at the Little Theatre when he made his first ampear. 
ance, for bis father’s benefit ; and that will be forty-nine 
yearsago,come Michacimas. 1 met J.tcx Jounsron tc, who 
came as a leading singer (n Covent-garden forty-five years 
since, the same year that Mrs, Srpncs (who 1 remember 
in London fifty-one years ago) made her great hit. With 
him was Munprn, who came tosueceed Epwry, cight-and- 
thirty years since. Going from theace, through liolywell- 
street, past Phe Ange™ L encountered Tow Rees, who 
was in his zenith forty years ago, at the Royalty where 
Mrs. Gipus was then acting, and young Brana, then 
about fifteen, was singing. And at the Bank I encoun- 
tered the well-kuow a face of Pawcerr, wiih whom 1 
walked from the cider-cellar, in Maiden-jane, (after 
teu.) at five o'clock, on 2Ist Sept 1791, ap to the Hay- 
market, and went into the pit, to see him appear as Caleb, 
in He would be a Soldier—(this part has been altered into 
Sam Swipes, for Lasvon;) that is six-and-thirty years 
sitice, and Pawcerrr was at least thirty then; yet he is 
as healthy as over, as (thank Heaven) am 5.” 

Hxiracted from a private letter te the Editor, dated 
fast February, and writt.n by a friend of Mr. Lacy, the 
former paicatee of Drary, and one who was on intimate 
ferms with Foore and Garrick. 
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A PUNNING COMEDIAN. 
Ata dinner given lately, a pretty considerable sprink- 
ling of performers gratuitously attended. The president 
took occasion to compliment the histrionics, and proposed 
the health of the ‘+ galaxy of stars that had honoured and 
favoured them with their presence.”? A gentlerfan, known 
in the literary as well as the dramatic world, retarned 
thanks in the following speech :—* Gentlemen,—Myself 
and brethren cannot suffer your complithent to pass un~ 
noticed. In deference to your discrimination, we admit 
ourselves to be stars, and so far the president was in the 
right ; but hé"called usa galaxy of stars; and there, he 
will admit, he was wrong. The galaxy, as you remem- 
_ ber, gentlemen, signifies the milky way; now, though we 
be stars, our glasses testify that we are not in the mtLKY 
teay. When the gvaileman compared us to the inhabi- 
tants of the blue sky, he should not have accused us of 
this devotion to sky-blue. He need not, however, be 
cowed by this remark, for he is not the first president who - 
has made a bull. Actors have been compared to stars, 
because they only shine at night; but 1 fear they are 
like them, because they are governed by the great bear, 
(the r anager 3) and still more s6, inasmuch Qs society 
seems generally determined to make light of them, and 
keeps them invariably at a great distance.”” 


RE GRECIAN THEATRE, 
(Connnued from p. 196.) 

Itis certain Sophocles wasa genius of transcendant merit. 
His tragedies served asa model for Aristotle’s Ari of Poetry, 
Plato’s advances in philosophy were compared with the 
improvements of Sophocles in tragedy; Tully calls Him 
the divine poet, and Virgil has given him a marked pre- 
ference to all other writers of tragedy. So charming 
was his poetry, that he was called the Bee; and, to trans~ 
mit this eulogium to posterity, a hive was carved upon 
his tomb, not less to impress thé werld with an idea of - 
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the sweetness of his verse, than the di 
dustry, 

Sophocles, like his predecessor schylus, ranked 
among the defenilers of his country. He commanéed an 
army in conjnction with Pericles against the Samians ; 
from which expedition he returned @iumphant. His fame 
foliowed nim in every thing he undertook, even to old 
age, at which time, he is reported to have retained his 
faculties with all the fire and vigour of youth, and of this 
there is a remarkable instance 

Sophocles had four sons ; who, tired with so long a de- 
pendence on an old man, represented him to the judges 
as a driveller,and a person incapable of gdverning his fa- 
mily, or taking charge of his affairs. Sophocles con- 
founded them by a trait which they little expected. Hee 
had just finished his Oedipus of Colonas, aud all The an- 
awer he made to this anjrst accusmion, was by reading 
his tragedy befure the judges, which contained in it such 
strength of mind, suck beauty, suet wuth, and such per- 
suasion, that they dismissed him with an acclamation of 
praise, His chiidrea got noibing by this suit, but the 
shame and infamy ane to such flagrant ingratitude. 

There are three different accovnts of the death of So- 
phoctes, Pliny and Veh» Maximus say’ that we died 
of excess af joy, in his ninety-fifih year. at the success 
of one of his traged cay, that in reciting his 
tragedy of Antigenics, he kept his breath so tong, that it 
stopped the action of fi 2 tells us that 
he was choked by a 

Plutarch says, that ene of the 
cotemporary writer with his father, and from other au- 
thors we learn that another of his seas twe nephews, 
wrote pieces beth tragic and fyrie. We know nothing, 
however, of these pieces, or even of their titles. 

Actors were held in very higu repute in Greece 3 for 
the Greeks honoured ali ‘hose whose pursuits were stimu- 
lated by meritorious emulation, 

It happened, however, that the arts which flourished in 
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perfection at Athens were little known in Sparta. The 
Greeks were divided into two kingdoms by opposite 
manners, opposite habits, and apposite modes of thinking. 

This circumstance was honourable to the Spartans. 
Their manners were go austere, and their. conduct so 
exact, that they rejected every thing superfluous; amuse~ 
ments, poctry and music in particular, were* but little 
encouraged among them ; such, however, as they had a 
taste for, were remarkable for simplicity and dignity of 
expression. Terpander,.who was botlf a poet and a 
musician, with Pindar and many other eminent men, 
though not Spartans, were admired in Sparta. 

Anything bat the mere sentiment in music and poetry, 
and its force and influence on the mind, the Lacedemo-~ 
nians rejected. Even when Lycurgus instituted the 

“senate~ of thirty, including the two kings, they met’ in 
the open air, under on idea that a hall, or building of any 
kind, prepared for the purpose, might amuse the atten- 
tion with such triffes as pictures, or statues, and splendid 
ornaments, instead of occupying it on subjects relative 
to the general welfare, 

Theatres, in like manner, were discouraged. Agesi« 
laus, who reigned in Sparta forty-one years, held the 
theatr, in contempt. One day, C@lipedes, a celebrated 
Greek tragedian, approached Agesilaus and paid his res- 
pect to him, and havjng waited a considerable time in 
expectation that some honourable notice would be taken 
of him, said, at last, “* Do you not know me, sir??? The 
king looked at him with contemptuous disdain, and said, 
“ Are you not Callipedes, the stage-player?? At ano- 
ther time he was asked to hear a mimic who imijated the 
nightingale to perfection. «¢ No,’? said he, “ { hitve 
heard the nightingale herself.” bet 





To be concluded in cur next. 


( 2b) 


PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY, 
—_. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Morives of curiosity induced us to visit this theatre on 
Friday last, it paving been stated that Mr, Epwrn, whose 
success in the Countrymen was, at the best, but equivocal, 
had requested of Price a trial in another line of business, 
the Trishmen. Man and Wife is the dull play of an infe- 


. Tior dramatist. It requires the finest acting to make it 


endurable. It was performed as if the players had con- 
cer(ed together, as to the readiest method of damning it. 
Mr. ARcaeR was imperfect in that very bad part, Lord 
Austincourt ; and Powex (who appeared tl% only gentle- 
man amongst them) has grown indistinct from age. Han- 
LEy’s Ponder was misconceived altogether ; and, instead. oe 
of being slow and reflective, was dapper, pert, and” mer- 
curial, Mr. Cooper walked about ia a naval uniform, 
and was called Charles Austincourt. Words would bo 
wasted in an attempt to describe this wretched effort. 
Abrupt and obtrusive, without being natural—loud, put 
not impressive—vulgar and noisy, but not impassioned— 
coarse, but not humorous, His performance was taste- 
less and soulless, A spruce man-milliner in masquerade 
was all he appeared, and not then a genteel one. _‘n his 
scenes with Miss Exten Trex, (who played Helen Worritt 
prettily, not greatly,) he was cold and declamatory—and 
heF person and an;mation appeared to have no effect upon 
his stoicat quietude. His exit was really quite a relief, 
Mr. Epwsn’s 0° Dedimus is beyond cur criticism. We can 
only observe, that it was the most extraordinary perform- 
ance wé eyer witnessed. As O’ Dedimus, he took occasion 
to say, ‘¢ What I have done, Uve performed; what ve 
performed, I'll justify.” Now, if Mr..Eowrn, having 
performed Cornelius, can justify his so doing, we shall be 
happy to hear from him. Dowron’s Sir Willoughby was 
inimitable. We wish he had known a little more of the 
part. Yonee and Miss Surruson performed Falkner 
and Fanny well; and G. Surrn’s Sailor was admirable, 
He is an actor. 
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The Adopted Child, a puerile piece, writte® by a citizef, 
and a pastry-cook, and which, like its author, was origi- 
nally supported by puffs, followed, Watrack’s Michael 
isa faultless performance—natural—pathetic——humorous, 
and characteristic. It reminded us of JAck BANNISTER 
in his best days; and it is impossible to giye a higher 
praise to the delineation of a sailor. J. Russeny played 
Record indifferently ; and Mr. Comer was imperfect in 
the short part of Spruce. Mrs. Oxger and Miss Prxcove 
looked extremely well ;#-and this is all the author hes 
allotted them to do. The Day after the Wedding con- 
cluded the pegformances, EtLuew Trex the lady, Hooper 
the Colonel. ‘ Knowing what we hi seen, seeing what 
we sce—tame, weak, and ineffective 3 the lady certainly 

~was Considerably better than the gentleman; and she was 
immeasurably below what we expect in Lady Freelove, at 
anational theatre. Toorer has caugh( some of Coorer’s 
philosophy—his coolness (in passionate scenes) is quite 
refreshing. Thus ewded an infliction of five hours—an 
exhibition of acting that would have disgraced a third- 
rate provincial theatre—-and yet the poor suffering Lun~ 
doners bore it with examplary patience. 








VAUXHALL GARDENS. . 

The Battle of Waterloo has certainly astonished us. 1t 
bears no resemblance to any other pr mance that ye 
can call to mind. Jt is the only eX n that has 
cheated us into a belief of iis reality—a test of its excel- 
lence. It reflects thw highest credit on Farcev and 
Cooke. We should have reprobated such an atempt in 
a theatre; but asa spectacle, and in a place fitted only 
for spectacles, it claims our praise. Twelve thousand 
persons,-it is said, paid on the first Monday nighT— 
(£2409)—and 980 fowls were demolished. This is likety 
to give the proprietors many merry-thoughts 5 and uiey 
may well dispense with eny fireworks in the gardens, for 
they must have increased amaviugly in the kitchen. 
2200 persons paid te gu to the gallery, to see The Ballle— 
(£110.) Bight such nights would make a gr_at season. 
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oF 


‘PRANCIS HUNTLEY, 


© (Of the Surrey and Coburg, and late of Covent-garden Theatre, ) 


ene 
Within is wine— 
Brandy !—brandy t—School of Reform. 
“ Pye kiss'd and Wve prattled with fifty fair maids, 
And I've changed them as often, d’ye,see.”” 


— 


Arrer the furor for acting has abated in either actor 

or actress, it is a very great questicn if they ever rise to 

‘ eminence in the profession: A continued serics of excite- 

i+ ment is necesrary to keep alive that energy, which is the 
grand essential, und to which Kean chiefly owes his great 
success; but can the reader call to mind any performer 
who has met with so many circumstances, Since wis first 
appearance at Drury, fo call forth all his powers, as Mr. 
Keanhas? In Scodand,a deputation waited on him, and 
presented him a.sword, for his performance of Mucheth g 
in America, public meetings were convened, to pay ho- 

"mage to his talent.; in London, tas society was courted 
by the great; and even the action brought against him 
by Mr. Alderman Cox, which raised such an outcry among 
the puritanical tribe, so far from doing him an injury, 
awakened hin to renew his soul-stirring efforts, and has 
made him once more the most attractive member of the 
profession. ; 

The gentleman, who Memoir we now lay before the 
public, had, at the period he consented tv become an 
actor at a minor estaiishment in London, all the requi- 

New Srares, Vou. 1.—13, . o 
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sites and capabilities for a superior station inone or other 
of our patent theatres ; and such was the evident feeling 
of the then proprietors of Covent-garden, who ‘engaged 
him, after he had played some time at the Surrey, under 
Mr, Elliston’s management. But love of @ase, or a desire 
rather to be at the head of the dog, than: the tail of the 
lion, either made him careless in his honouraBTe ‘ation 
at the theatre-royal, or restless to be zgain amongst the 
clamour of St. George’s Fields, where he has eyer since 
remained, occasionally sufering from thé different expe- 
rimentalists. that have launched smal! capitals, and ob- 
tained large credit, by becoming proprietors of the thea- 
tres on the Suftey side of the Thames. But to our tale, 
in form :—Mr. Francis Hunttey was born in the year 
787, at Barnsley, in Yorkshire. It was his lot to be 
deprived of his father, at a period when he was too young 
“to be conscious of hi, loss, F 
It has been stated by a biographer of our hero, that he 
received his education at Douglas’s academy, in South 
Audley-street, and that he was the schoolfcliow of some 
of our present nobility ; but our personal recollections of | 
froliesome Franx contradict this assertimt It is said, in 
the work we advert to, that Mr. HunrLey was articled 
to a su-zeon, but this, we apprehend, is also ergoneous, ~ 
It is to be lamented, that all actors betray a wish to 
- Aggrandise their origin, That this has been forced upon 
. them, by the acorn the world has shown~owards the pro- 
fession, we admit; but that is a bad cause, that can only 
’ be supported by falseh~od. It is no discredit to Kean, 
to have been bred in the streets—it is no merit of C. Kem- 
ble’s, to have been a student at a college ;—but Jf actors 
seek to defend themselves from tlie general censtre 
levelled at their craft, by adducing, in their, particule 
instances, the circumstance of having received competent 
‘educations, we may be inclined to pardon them; bat 
what shall we say to a portion_of the press who Iend 
themselves to the weakness of the actor, and, {to use a 
vulgar phrase, ‘father the lies we coins ?"* What an 
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sactor has b_en, previous to his coming upon the stage, is 
.ho more to an auditor, than what he will be when he leaves 
it. If Arthur Duke of Wellington were reduced to assume 
the buskin for bread, after the first week, all personal 
feeling towar\s him would become extinct, and he would 
be tried by the only fair ordeal for an actor—his dra- 
matir «alent. Mr. Carles, who now with difficulty obtains 
thirty-shillings a week at our minor theatres, surrendered 
a situation under government, producing nearly £1000 
per annum, to embrace the proression. Does this circum. 
Stance render him a better actor, or protect him from re- 
prehension, when he fails in his duty as a performer ? 
Or does the fact, that Braham was a Wandering, un- 
friended, ragged boy, in the Minories, take one jot from 
the delight we experience in beholding him in the Serate 
Kier? bss 

We have premised thus much, because our memories 
contradict a vast deal of the stuff that is foisted upon us 
in the way of biography; the precious concoctors of 
which would fain persuade us, that performers were all 
of noble origin, when, in fact, from the facilities it affords 
to advancemenr; it is the profession in which most un- 
educated and ‘unportioned persons enter. To become an 
actor, requires only the possession of a fair o» white 
pantaloons and stage boots; and we are not aware of any 
other trade that can be started on so slight a capital. 
We remember ~Ranx Hunviey about the year 1800, 
1801, 1802, and 1803; and, at that time, he had received 
no further education than reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing. He'was a bluff’, good-natured lad; but knew as 
little about the classics as he did of acting. Oh! for a 
refrospective glance at our days of boyhood, when Ox- 
ford-street echoed with our footsteps, and the ne 
hood of Soho rang with our merriment ! Hoextney was 
one of the many whom we knew, though not intimately ; 
and it now behoves us tc tell thee, reader, when, where, 
and how. 

‘At No. 97, Berwick-street, Oa ford-street, stood (nay, 
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for aught we know, yct standeth) a private theatre. 
There, some twenty ycars since, or perhaps, rather some 
quarter of a century ago, congregated divers gentlemen, 
stage-struck and moon-strnck, though not stricken in 
years. They formed themselves into three ,eparate com- 
_ panies, at the head of one of which was the well-known 
Pierce Egan, who, in his youth, did love the Say _and 
enact thereon. ‘fhe second company, if ovr memories 
have not betrayed us, cailed Downe (now of York, and 
who failed at Drury as Ser Peter Teazle)"its manager, in 
conjunction with one Hillington, who subsequently be- 
came a favourite in some provincial theatres ; and a Mr. 
Tygot lorded it over'the third set, These companies per- 
formed on alternate nights, and our hero was a member 
wf Tygot’s gang. These youths occasionally vented their 
talents”at benefits at ihe Haymarket; and at one of 
these, we think, we vemember our hero shining forth as 
the villain (we forget his name) in The Prize; and Pierce 
ligan, on that occasicgn, sang a song. 

Tygot’s company, reverently be it hinted, were, com- 
pared to us of the other sets, mere vulgarians ; and we 
of the Downe and Egan fraternity bestowed upon the 
others, on all occasions, a due aid_ proper share of con- 
tempt. We Tooked on them as a Drury-lanc-itg does on 
ap Olympian; which, if thou art conversant with these 
matters, reader, thou ~zilt own is treating them scuryily 
‘enough, ~ = 

Woulds, of the Bath theatre, and called the Somerset 
Liston, and many a snug Citizen who new gladdensCheap- 
side and Broad-street with his presence, then strutte 
before the boxes and pit of Berwick-street. Ore by one 
they ‘flitted from us—somé of the poor unfledged drat 
tics were caged in counting-houses-some “ tricd a flight; 
and winged their way to country companies—some re- 
formed, and quilted the scenic paths of briars—and others. 
Jaunching into a thousand dissfp. tions, found a premature 
grave, Alas! for (he multiiade we mingléd with then. 
save some few, they are but’ shedows now! But we are 
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fatiguing you, reader, with useless retrospections—so let 
us return to our hero, He sent in his resignation to Mr. 
Tygot, and, abont_1806, having received his introductory 
letter from the managerial provider at the Harp, he got 
on the outside of the Brecknock coach, and bade a long 
adieu to London. Mr. 8. Phillips, until lately the per- 
petrat>~ «* fathers, friars, &c. at Drury, was then the 
manager of a small company, and sceking favour in 
Wales, Unfortunately, it was ‘+ gude seeking but ill 


* finding 3° for vie Cambrians aid not relish the Thes- 


pians; and our unfortunate hero was, on his very outset, 
initiated into all the miseries and privations of the pro- 
fession. His own stock of money was soun exhausted, 
and he returned tv town, completely ruined by bis Welch 
teips at the folly of which, he, to this day, inveighs ; a 
facetious friend having remarked to him, that CJonal” 
Was the only man that ever came wninjured out of the 
interior of Wales.”? 

The Lyceum was, at this time, the arena for divers 
devious performances ; and, in conjtinction with Laurent, 
our hero held forth; acquiring little profit, and less fame. 
Here, howeves,*e was noticed by Mr. Beverley, then of 
Covent-garden theatre, who engaged him for the summer, 
at Richmond, With iwir, Beverley he contizued F consi- 
derable period, and really studied: his profession. He 
came into that gentleman’s company as a tyro, he left it 
au artist. a 

We next find our hero in the Stamford and Nottingham 
theatres, but there he did not sustain the reputation he 
had gained in the garden of. England; and, for certain 
causes unknown to his biographers, he departed. 

ifr, Watson, the proprietor ¢pro tem.) of the Birming- 
hz n theatre, engaged Mr. Huntury; and he made his 
debit on those boards, as Othello, to the ‘ago of Kean. 
Onr hero met with great applause, but Kean (then, as we 
think, known. by the namg of Carey) was unnoticed in 
Tage, (bough warmly applauded in his personation of 
Harlequin afterwards. - 

* : 03 
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From thig company Mr. Kean seceded, in consequence 
of the discovery of a platonic attachment between himself 
and a lady of the company, who unluckily had a hus- - 
band, who was. no, We will not gratify you with that 
tale, reader-—suffice it, he was a man in authority—and 
Kean sought safety in fight. HunTLey Was left in pos- 
session of all the tragedy—but he did not longeesi vy it~ 
for an awkward affair occurring to him, as well as IMSYittle 
coadjutor, he followed bis example, and stole a march. 

From this period we lose sight of Mr. Huntvey, until ~ 
about the middle of 18055 when we find him the kill-devil 
of the Bolton theatre 5 of which Ryley, who opened and 
closed at Drusy, as Sir Peter Teazle, was manager. There, 
Robert William, the lessee, when @n a star visit, sawhim, - 
and engaged bim for respectable utility at the Manchester 

~theat.:, and from thence at the Surrey, where te opened 
in the saimmer of 1809, as Lockit, to the Capt. Macheath 
of the manager, and fulfilled his dramatic duties by per~ 
forming Pantaloon in the pantomime that followed. ; 

¢ It may have been-vbserved, in the First Series of this 
Work, that Mr, Elliston was not an especial favourite 
with us. We have, indeed, been ac_sed of dealing * 
harshly with him. Since many of our lines. were penned, 
he has fallen into difficulty—the sunshine of public favour 
has ceased (o encompass him—and fe has sudk into the 
shade of adversity. tis no time to remember a man’s 
delinquencies in his sufferiug; and w~ therefore cantel 
“much that we should otherwise have recorded here. Mr, 
Elliston is, we are told, bent upon reform. We rejoice 
to hear it. He has no warmer adrfirers than we once 
were—and we shall be happy of an opportunity of again 
recording his Praises, Passing, then, what we should 
otherwise have descanted on, we shajf only remark, that 
the judg-nent was very questionable,‘that could assign to 
any one performer, Ear! Qsmond, Richard, Lockit, Mac- 
heath, and Pantaloon. é 

During Mr. Huntiey’s secoiid seagon at. the Surrey, 
Mr. Harris received an intimation of his talent, and sent - 
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for him. A treaty was the consequence: and in this the 
Surrey mani _ser interfered, claiming the exclusive ser- 


vices of our hero. But, after much discussion, the dif- 


ferences were arranged; and, on the 27th Noy. 1811, 
he appeared at Covent-garden theatre, as King James, in 
Morton’s version of The Lady of the Lake, called The 
Knight of Snowden. 3 

The Labits of Mr. Hunriey were little suited to the 
sphere he now moved in; and the following Easter he 
returned to the Surrey; from thence he went to Dublin, 
where, for two seasons, he led (ze business. 

We have a note respecting an occurrence about this 
period ; but, it having nearly escaped conflagration, and 
having thus lost the commencement of it, We forget whe- 
ther it appended to our present or some other hero. Howe 
ever, we shall teil the tale here, = a 

At Dublin, Mr. Talbot was, as he deserved torbe, a 


“great favourite; and, when that thuatre closed, he ma- 


uaged some of the provincial ones himself. It was at 
one of these (hat our hero witnessed the following sceue, 
A Mr. Diggs (whose grandfather, as the Dablin boys 
maintain, taueht John Kemble to act) was indebted to 
Talbot, in a steel sum, for the half of bis receipts on his 
ticket-night ; and Mrs, T., who is paramount, and “ has 
a voice potential as the Duke’s,’” had informatica that 
the comedian intended decamping ‘after playing in the 
first piece, leaving his character ig the farce to another. 
To prevent his Light, Mrs. Talbot entered his dressing- 
room, whilst he was upon the stage, and carried off his 
unment‘onables. When Mr. Diggs came to change, he 
found that his only pair were missing; and he immedi- 
ately aprlied to the sovereign of the place, (this is the 
term they bestow on their magistrates,) and Mrs. Talbot 
Was taken into custody, and was ultimately obliged to 
pay a sum far exceeding the ticket-money, to Settle the 
matter. This, and many other occurrences, gave the lads 
of shilelah an idea, that, im the establishment of Mr. Tal- 
bot, the ‘grey mare was decidedly the better horse; and 
o4 
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. 
they accordingly greeted the manager and his dame very 
frequently with the interrogatory of, “ Who wears the 
breeches ?’? Mrs. Talbot bore this with exemplary forti- 
tude for some time; but, at Jength, exasperated ta the 
last degree, she went into the boxes with a pair of leathern 
unexplainables around her neck ; and the moment the well- 
known question was put, she rose and said, “ Now yon 
see who wears the breeches!’ This ended me. _atter ; 
and having no farther occasion for these embl@ms of 
superiority, she gave them to a performer now attached _ 
to Covent-garden theatyg, who had wrem transformed 
into a pair of stage-boots, which he, to this day, wears. 

After this; Mr, HuntLey was at the Olympic; and,on 
Mr. Dibdin’s Yaking the Surrey, rejoined that establish. 
ment. From thence he went to the Coburg, where he had 
-along paper war with Glossop ; which ended, as dramatic 

“Warfame always does—in the parties becoming better 
friends. We then sge hin at the Royalty; at the West 
London, where he opened in Edipus, to the Jocasta. of 
Mrs. Glover, at the time Amherst had the theatre; at 

- Astley’s; and then, once more, the hero of the Surrey 
and Coburg. To ‘ track these wanderings,’ would be 
tedious and unprofitable, _ Z 

During the run of Giovanni on Horseback, he undertook 
the hero; ated thus curiously anndinced his intention of 
vocalising :—** Don Giovanni, by Mr. Hunrcey 3° on which 
vccasion he will actually attempt to sing!!!” 

Mr. Huntiry’s dramatic career bein, thus ascertainet, 
we shall, according to our custom, (a custom which some 
actors tell us would be more honoured in the bregch than 
in the observance,) look at the man. Mr. Ho®tiey has 
been dying for the last ten years, Ask after him, at any 
time within that period, and yoa would hear—* Poor 
Frawx is at death’s door.”? In fact, he has used hiat- 
self to the strongest stimulants, and has reduced himself 
toa mere machine, only kept goiug by artificial excite. 
ments. The rheumatic gout hes been his complaint for 

+. many years, and.his principal medicine is brandy, Neither 
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the directions of physicians, or the entreaties of his friends, 
can wean him from his favorite liquor—which he abso-~ 
lutely takes as other men drink malt liquor. Latterly, 
his‘engagementeat the Surrey, with Honeyman, who kept 
® public-hor se as well as the theatre, was one guinca a 
night, and as much brandy as he tould drink. We do 
ne+ selieve it possible to make him intoxicated—he is 

. fairly brandy-proof, And this may probably account 
“for what, either way, is much to his credit—that he is 
never so much affected by liquor, as to be incapable of 
discharging his duty to the public. His.hands are much 
coutracted by his disorder, and covered with chalk-stones, 
nay, it is said, he can write his name of a wall with his 
‘own fingers. 

Mr. Huntey’s devotion to the fair sex is well knows. 
He was married, we think, in the year 186, to an 
amiable woman, who bore him one child ; but, since that 
period, we believe they have not lived together. 

The door-keepers of the Surrgy have had a tedious 
time of it; for Mrs. Huntley’s name was left at the door 
for admitta're; and,.on one occasion, HUnTuey sent 
yound, indignantly, to know why Mrs. Huotley bad been 
refused. ‘* Why, what am I to do, sir ?’” said the money- 
taker. “Thave passed nine Mra, . Huntleys alrody.”” 

We believe Mr. Huntey has a world of gratitude due 

_‘o the sex. In his sickness, his poverty, and sorrow, he 
has always hac-some devoted fair one, who watched over 
his fretful slumbers— 


« And, sweeter than a fond mother’s lullaby, 
Over her peevish child, 


she cheered him. Circumstances like these tend to give 
us a better opinion of human nature, It tes us, that 
even the wicked and degraded have feelings %s trae and 
as tender, as the more Pendent and more virtuous part of 
human nature. 

Mr. Hentrey is one of the many’ versatile actors, 


whose versatility has proved ruinous. The man who can 
- o5 
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do everything, is so often called into action, Qat his ime 
portance becomes weakened by the frequent exertion of 
his talent ; and he docs so much with such apparent ease, 
that managers cannot conceive that to be talented, that is 
executed with so little exertion. - Tom Jones, The Vicar 
of Wakefield, Lear of Humble Life, Edward the Black 
Prince, Giovanni, Fazio, El Hyder, Lockit, George arn 
tell, Pantaloon, are amongst his many successful assump- 
tions, Our hero has some of the highest requisites for the 
profession. His voice is powerful, clear,nd his under- 
tones sweetly pathetic ; his face very expressive, and his 
mastery of his features wonderfal. We should be sorry 
to say that Mr.4unriey lacks mind, for that is not the 
cases but le seldom thinks worth while to employ it. He 
* agts, but docs not think a part. In half the melo-drama- 
tic heruvs of the Coburg. he reared his time out, and at- 
tempted no more ; but whilst under Dibdin, at the Surrey, 
and when at Dublin, he was a different man. The fact 
is, Glossop’s show-shop spoiled kim. The rabble that 
* frequented the galleriéy were bent upon nothing but com. 
bats; and, when our hero fell, afier a prosracted fight, 
long enough to have immortalised a Leenfdas, the one- 
shijling worthies were always inclined to call ont to the 
victor, i~ the Language of the boy it The Children in the 
Wood, “ Kill him agatn—he can’t be too dead !¥ 
Mr, Hontiry’s day is past. He can never hope (ever 
shaiild he recover ail his physical poweys) to become §” 
first-rate actor. He must confine himself now to melo-~ 
drama and romance. Bus in this he would have fewcom- 
petitors. He is a much better actor, even in hi8 feeble 
and decrepit’ state, than that milk-and-water genJeman, 
Mr. Cooper ; and, amongst the regulars, may fairly claich 
a place next to Mr.C. Kemble.* What/Mr. Hunter 
could be, or rather what he ‘might have becn, is not now 
our purpose to inquire, What he is, may soon be told. 





* Our readers will remember, that we rank Warde and Wale 
lack before the manager of Covent-gerdéa theatre, 
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A powerful pourtrayer of the.easily defined emotions—a 
glorious actor of straightforward delineations. Give him 
rage, despair, fear, or any strung and decided passion, and 
he witl communicate its throes to his auditors with the 
fidelity and fire of Kean ; but when he comes to the nicer 
shades of character—to the mixed’ emotions—io those 
pithy speeches with which Shakespeare abounds, where, 
in one ‘lux, many differénces and conflicting passions are 
to ve pourtrayed—he * slubbers it in haste’’—he seems 
to feel a consciousness of insufficiency, and hurries over 
the passage. Mothing on earth can exceed his— 


“* Oh, that the slave had twenty thousand lives !” 


in Othello; but he produces no effect at alrby the reply— 


“ Not a jot!—nota jot!” 


- ~ 
Again, in Macbeth, his return with the daggers, Will bear 
competition even with Kemble’s enrreé; but he fails en- 
tirely in— 
é “ Tcould not say Amem” &c, 


and, in that beautiful speech, beginning— 
“ She should have died hereafter.” 


Mr. Huntury is a man of more talent than gtnius— 
more acquirement than intuitive dramatic tact. He is 
h-tter in Otway, Dryden, Phillips, or Lee, than in Shake- 
Speare. He may be said to have trayelled the highway 
ofthe human heart ; but he has not explored its secret 
Passages or innermost recesses. ~ He seldom takes the 
trouble to do as well as he could, and tuo often sacrifices 
his judgment to his love.of apolause. “ The gendemen 
un stairs’” too often attract him by their noisy approba- 
bation ; and for that he foregoes the still sma’! véice of 
critical approbation, In his comic assumptions, Mr. 
Howey has a sprightly humour and gentlemanly ease 5 
but tragedy is decidedly his forte. : 
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Mr. Huntey is about Give feet (en inches in height ; 
of a dark complexion. He now, in consequence of his 
complaint, is bent nearly double, and relies Tor support 
upon a stick, He is a miserable wreck of what he was ; 
aod, at the age of forty, presents an awful spectacle of 
ihe effects of dissipation, and a warning to the many hun- 
dreds that are treading the same ruinous path. 
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THE GRECIAN THEATRE. 
(Continued from p. 214.) 


Tue distike of the Spartans to dramatic entertainments 
extended even 40 their slaves, When the Thebans in- 
\ vaded Laconix, they took a number of the Helotes pri- 
 soners, whom they ordered to sing the odes of Terpander, 

Alemon, or Sperdoni, the Lacedemonian; *he prisoners,” 
howe ver, excused themselves, saying it was forbidden by 
their masters, 

But though the dramatic art was slighted in Sperta, it” 
was caressed with sm in Athens; as it wag, ine 
deed, in all countries into which the Grecians penetrated. 
Every general of any emiaence had in his amp his poets, 
his musicians, and his declaimers. Th the e mp of Alex 

~ander, Hephestion gave to Evivs, the musician, the quar- 
ters destined fox Zumenes; who, being affrunied, com. 
plained to Alexander, and said that ho saw plainly the 
best way to acquire promotion would be tc_throve away 
their arms, and learn“to play upom the flute, or to turn 
tragedian. : 
~tndeed, Alexi Jer, proud as he was, considered it no 
degradation to countenance actors, and even to place 
confiderce in them. [Having a high opinion of the wit, 
readiness, the discretion and honour of Thessalus the . 
aeter, Re sent him on an embassy to Pexodorus, the Per= 
sian governor in Caria,‘to breax off a match between the 
el—est daughter of that chief and Arideus. 

At Alexander’s return to Phoenicia from Egypt, the 
people at the sacrifice were entertained with music, and 
dancing; and tragedies were.also performed with the 
greatest magnificence. Besides the persons usually 

: chosen by lot from the .ibes to canduct those exhibitions, 
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Nicvereon king of Salamis, and Pasicrategking of Soli, 
particularly distinguished themselves upon This occasion, 
Pasicrates risked the victory upon Athenodorus the acior, - 
and Nicocreon upou Thessalus. Alexander interested 
himself most anxiously in behalf of the latter. He did 
not, however, lest the assembly should $e biassed, de- 
clare in his fayour; at the c8nclusion, he goaded 
the judges for what they had dong, declaring t he 
would have given half his kingdoin rather than have seen 
Thessalus conquered, . 

Alexander had an opportunity afterwards of showing 
how unprejudiced was his mind. When the same Athe- 
nudorus was @ined by the Athenians, for: not making his 
appearance on the stage at the feasts of Bacchus, he en- 
treated Alexander to intercede for him; who, not choos- 
wing tcoyrite in his favour, paid the fine for him, 

On another occasion, Lycon, the actor, a native of Scar- 
phia, finding that Ms performance detighted Alexander, 
insinuated adroitly in his part that he was in necessity 
for ten talents, Arexander laughed at the conceit, and 
ordered the actor what he so ingeniously demanded. 

But the instances of admiration in-rnich the talents” 
and conduct of the Grecian actors were held are innume- 
rable. Aisghylus, Sophocles, amu Euripides, were ail 
actors, and, indeed,s0 were most of the Greciatt dramatic 
writers. Had not Aristophanes been an excellent actor, 
the world would hay lost the hateful character of Cleo, 

Thus declamation at Athens was: the criterion of ora- 
tory. Polus, an actor, had lost his only child, whom 
he tenderly loved, and he was on that day toeperform a 
part which had an incident similar to his own, situation, 
To render his grief more lively and natural, he took an 
urn, containing the ashes of his son, wi ich so wrought 
upon hierfeelings, that be drew tears frém the whole as- 
sembly™ = 

in short, declamation was egeemed a great requisite 
towards obtaining a rank in public life. The first men of 
Athcns ‘did not disdain to Fraetise it. Nevertheless,>, 
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"actots were not permitted to judge of the merits of public 
enterfainments, 

When Demosthenes complained that the worst orators 
were heerd in the rostrum in preference to him, Satyrus, 
the actor, to show him how much grace, dignity, and ac- 
tion, would add .o the celebrity of a public man, repeated 

. tohim several passages from Sophocles and Euripides, 
with witich Demosthenes was so captivated, that he ever 
afterwards modelled his eloquence from the example of 

oahe best actors, 

‘The dramatic art was introducéd into Greece by The- 
seus. It gradually came forward, until it was perfected 
by Aschylus, The admirable talents of Aschylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides, were superior, when the infancy 
of the drama is considered, to any triumvirate since that 
tine. This great compact once broken, comedy, Sarti- 
cularly in the hands of Aristophanes, degenerated into 
Jicentiousness ; and the incomparable (ents of Menander 
came two late to save the sinking interest of the stage. 

From the parodies of the tragic wrners, begun by Arise 
tophanes, who was awkwardly imitated by his contempo- 

‘varies and Sug. *ssors, “oprung mimes, farces, and the 
srossest buffoonery ; and though the Grecian theatre still 
kept up an appearance of greatness, though there was 
often some brilliancy beaming across the heterogeTeous 
mass, which obscured that truth and nature to which the 
pegole were no lonzer inseusible, yet the grandeur and 

gnificence of pablic exhibitions visibly decreased ; 
until, at length, the fate of the stage too truly foretold the 
fate of tle empire. - ay 











DRAMATIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


The following jeu d’esprit was written in ridictle of a 
serious discussion against a proposed teagne betwen the 
theatrical potentates of Drury-lane and Covent-garden, 
in the last century, for the purpose of interchanging per- 

ermers, and otherwise r nicably supporting their mutual 
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interests. The plan undoubtedly had some tendency to” 
weaken dramatic coinpetition; and, of¥course, as it 
alarmed the actors, there was much talk of mutiny, riots, 
&c. The pleasantry of the following supposed correspon- 


dence greatly contributed to restore good mour to the 
green-room, ~ 


Faithful Copies of Letters between Hopkins and Winv, 

a Prompters to the Monopolizers, 

Dear Wito, Drtry-lane, Nov. 9. ~* 
For God’s sake, lend me a couple of conspirators, for 

to-night, Recollect, you have borrowed one of ours for 

asinging drfid, and another of our best is Doge of Venice, 

on Packer’s resignation. - 

Entjrcly and devotedly yours, Hopkins. 


~ 
My Dear Hopktys, Covent-garden, Nov. 9. 

Lhave ordered ‘them to look you out two of our gen- 
teelest assassins, and Vl take care they sball go shaved 
and sober, Pray t@ Farren he must play our Archbishop 
to-morrow; we'll cut the part, that he may dress tims, | 
enough afterwards for your General, imefhic Camp. + 

Yours, perpetually, Wip. 

P.S. Tfayou have a fall moo® to spare, I wish you'd 
lend Tt us for Thursday. I send you some lightning that , 
I can venture to recommend. 


Dear Horus, CoventSgarden, Nov. 11. 

Pray how shall we manage without Smi/h to-morrow i 
1 depended on your Tending him usfor Harry The Fifth: 
but 1 now see you have put him up for Charles Surface. . 
Coaldn’t you et him cqne to us, and play two acts of” 
Harry, as you don’t want him in Charles till your third? 
and thes Hfull shall read the rest/ with an apology for 
Smith’ being suddenly hoarse, sprained his ancle, &e. &e. 

_ Cordially yours, — Winn, 

P.S. My vestal virgin gets So very stout, [ wish you'd 

lend us Mrs. Robinson for a nigh,” 
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Dear Win, Drury-lane, Nov. VW, 

* By particular desire, our vestal is not transferable, but 
we have a spare Venus and duplicate Juno’s; so senda 
hackney-coach for whichever suits yeu. The scheme for 
Smith wou't do-—but change your play to anything; for 
we'll tack Tie Camp 16 The School for Scandal, to secure 
you an overflow. + 


a Thoroughly yours, Hopxrs, 


“My Dear Fetxow, Covent-garden, Nov, 12, 

Here’s the devil to do about our Tuesday’s pantomime 
—the blacksmith can’t repair our groat Serp-ut Hl Frise 
day, and the old camel that we thought quite sound, has 
broken down at rehearsal ; so pray send us your elephant 
by the bearer, and a small tiger with the longest ta" you - 
can pick out. I must trouble you (oo for a dozen of your 
best dancing shepherds for that night ;~for, though £ see 
you'll want them for highwaymen, in The Beggar’s Opera, 
they’ll be quite in time fur us afterwards, 

For ever compleiely yours, - Wien. 








Dear Wirp, Drury-lane, Nou. 12, 

I just write you a line while the beasts are packing up, 
to beg you'll not be out of spirits, as you may Wepema on” 
the shepherds, and any other animals you have occasion 
for. J have it in orders to acqnaint you too, that as we 
don’t use Henderson for Falstaffon Friday, you may have 
him for Richard, witha dozen anda half of our soldiera for 
Bosworth Dield, only ~ogging you’llcturn ’em us in time 
for Coxr-heath, Totally yours, Hoexins, 

~~ P.S. Lend me a Cupid—mine has got the measles, 


Dea~ Horxtns, Covent-garden, Nov. 12, 
Thank you for Henderson and the soldiers—do let them 
bring their helmets, for ours are tinning. The bearer is 
our Cupid, at a shilling a nicht, finding his own wings, 
ei Genuinely yours, Wi, 
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PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
—_ ¢ 
COVENT-GARDEN. * 


Taurspay, 27th Jane, was devoted for the bene-- 
fit of Messrs, Evans and Mears. The perforteance 
commenced with the new comedy of Love and Reason ; 
immediately after which, Mr, Evans and Mr. G. Prnsok-~" 
sang. Now, it was our lot once to near Mr. Beveriy 
say to one of his performers—* Who persuaded you 
you could sthg, sir?!” We should like toask Mr, G. Pen- 
son the same question. The song he selected was Manager. 
Strut ; and, although the good fotks, who sat in mute sur- 
prise; were heartily glad when he made his exif, yet we 
never aw a genti:man who appeared more satisfied with 
himself, The Méller’s Maid followed, very indifferently 
acted, Mr. Evans wants expression and feeling, go in- 
dispensible for’ thé due personation of the character of 
Giles, Mr. Evans is a most uscful member of the Covent- 
garden establishment, but he must notewtink of succeedinfg” 
either in Giles or Tyke. His comic countrymen are re- 
spectable;and, when he pleasessnighly so. An admirable 
comic song, written by Mr. T. Hupson, cdiled Barney 
Brallaghan’s Courtship, was sung by Mr. Moraan, his" 
first appearance. We were inform this gentlemen is 
not on actor, but are inclined to think that our informant 
was mistaken. Wo never saw the celebrated Joun- 
sTONE more at his ease than Mr. Morcan was, from his 
entreé to his final exit; which did not occur yofil he had. 
repeated the song three times. The farce of Raisiag the” 
Wind concluded the entertainments. on s was as Uvely 
as a Jad of seventeen, and kept the Audience in good 

humour, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour. Th~ 

curtain fell at twenty minute: to one, And, from the ap 
pearance of the house, we are inclined to think Messrs. 

Evans and Mears profited: by~he benefit which, as ov" 

+ creaders know, is not always the case. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MRS. POPE, 


(Late of Drury-lane Theatre, § now of Astley'’s Amphitheatre.) 
~_ 
“A fine woman—a fair woman—a sweet woman—” 


An inviting eye—and yet, methinks, right modest. 
- Othello. 

I'll say he is a tall fellow for his inches. 
Alos Well that Ends Well. 


~-— 


™~ 

Tue besetting sin of our minor stage is vulgarity, 
About our national th-atres, degraded as they are, there « 
is still an air of refinement. Folly thrusts its fool’s-cap 
upon those stages, but comes unlinked with grossness. 
Lyon our minor stages, the worst vulgarities appear to 
be not only tolerated, but admired. in the performance 
of our periodical duties, we feel_it incumbent to tell a 
vast numver of disagreeable truths ; bat we feel con- 
vinced that the effect will be beneficial, though the Tegi- 
men be severe, The physic <hat is most efficacious, ig 
gvaerally least agreeable. We shall not pause to deGine 
vulgarity, because definitions are always troablesome, 
and we detest trouble; and because they are generally 
dull and tiresome ; and -‘ou, reader, detest dulness. We 
take up the word in its common usance; that is to say, 
we look upon a man as vulgar, who is the reverse of ono - 
whoin the orld recognises as a gent*eman. But we beg 

New Series, Vou. 1.—14, ~ 
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not to imply Theodore Hook’s gentility, ieweating with 
a silver fork, and asking only once for soup. 

Vulgarity may be betrayed in thought, motion, look, 
or dress, as well as in speech, In all these pleasing va- 
rieties, we find it at the Coburg, Sadler’s Wells, &c. We 
really do not know one man ateour minor theatres, who 
can make a bow. , Se hse 

Ere we proceed farther, we beg to be understood as 
excepting the Adelphi theatre, which, from its company, 
cannot be strictly deemed’ a nvinor 5 though we think very ¢ 
little of Mr. Wrench’s imitations of gentility, and cannot 
recognise Meses. Elliott and Smith as finished Specimens 
of baronets and noblemen. Those genilemen who dedi- 
cate their talents to minor theatres, have generally a mar~ 
Yellous_sontemyt for common cleanliness; and, though 
awe are disposed to allowsthem to luxuriate in unshaven 
beards and begrimed faces through the day, we really do 
expect that they will perform an ablution ere they appear 
at night. ‘ Blessed are they who expect nothirg.’? The 
hands of these comedians would justify an idea, that they 
worked as mechanics all day, though th rabits (like the” 
mendicants) are such, that they recognise labour as the - 
thing “ theirsoul abhors.’? There-are some splendid ex- 
ceptions to this ruley and a‘well-washed manus occa- 
sionally astonishes us even at Astley’s, But then, as if 
to keep its fellows in countenance, it betrays its owner by 
the villanous nails cut below the quick, which we, as 
well as Chesterfield, held in religious abhorrence. All 
this may appear mere trifling; but~we have Byron’s 
authority (and, what is much better, vur own common 
sense and common observarion) for the fact, that the hand 
indicates the gentleman; and, if you have ever sesa, 
reader, © Romeo or Jaffer, with a paw like a black- 
smith or carpenter, you have felt the illusion in av instant 
destroyed. Tt is true, at our rinor theatres, Romeo or 
Jaffer seldom appears; and this it is that shields the 
fact of their deplorable furmation. from general obser- 


vation. 
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We have chosen to allude to the hands, as, though not 
ihe most important neglect, the one most easily noted— 
and we leave it vith our readers te mark, concur, or dis- 
agree, as to the truth of our remarks, 

Another merk of the minor theatre is a low siouching 
gait—sometimes rising to a swagger—at others, degene- 
rating into a shuffle. Their heroes havé a kind of strut 
that is indescribable, and their gentlemen (Heaven help 
them !) roll about like drunken biouds. As to their tones, 
we could say niuch; for avulgar voice is common at the 
minor ; but they would plead their inability to conquer 
the defect of Nature, upon this score. And, though this 
is false reasoning; for Mrs. Mardyn, for oue, who had a 
horribly vulgar aud discordant voice, tuned hers to 
“* sweetest melody 3’? yet we will noteurge this agaitet 
them, but proceed to pronuneiation, The’ bro®d a is a 
mighty favourite oyer the water; Yud in such words as 
command, dance, &c., has a very imposing effect. We 
do not expect that ali the perso who are engaged to 
spout trash, at 30s. or 40s. per week, should understand 
English—buc the stage-manager ought ; and surely either 
he or the prompter inight discipline the troop a little 
better. 

At our national theatres, the actors genérally~plyy all 
Street, wood, or garden scenes, with their hats off—for 
~hich they are great fools. But at the minors, they play 
their room scenes with their hats on—which proves that 
they are great boors. By the bye, on this subject a word. 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Wallack, and Mr. C, Kemble haye, in the 
course of their lives, been admitted into decent drawing- 
scoms, Did they ever carry their hats there? Why 
they should sport their beavers in room scenes, on the 
stage, when they certainly wauld not do so in vociety, we 
cannut conceive. <<: 

The dressing at our national theatres is bad enough; 
for, excepting Jones, we know no one man who can dress 
himseff well in mode a cloths. But at the minor it is in- 
sufferable. Vulgarity dwells in tbe cut of every coat— 
in the fold of every waistcoat, (of which article they gene- 
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rally bave three or four)—and the wrinkles og every pair 
of unmentionables. 

Of the ladies, we have as yet forbornesto speak. It is, 
at all times, an unpleasant task (o censure women, Thus 
are they defended by their very defencelesgness; and by 
their lack of power to resist ow repel attack, it seems 
very cruelty to wage war with the weak. Ao€ yeg why 
(in reason) they should be protected from censure, when 
they deserve it; or be denied the benefit of being told 
of their faults, we know nos ‘Through six volumes, 
(on which the toil and attention bestowed, few can appre- 
ciate who have not been employed on biography,) one 
principle has heen preserved 3 which has been, rather to 
extend mercy than justice.to our actresses, It is true, 
tat when delinquents called for castigation, we have 
dealt it Mem; but, in all taese cases, we affirm, we have 
said less than we might have done. Whether the beams 
of beauty have the power of extracting the gall from our 
pens, we know not; but we certainly have avoided, and 
shall avoid, speaking of the softer sex with any severity. 
Tenderly, then, be it spoken in the regiot$ of the Kast 
London, Olympic, &c., the attire of the dames is neither 
ladylike or tagteful, and implies a sulgarity of style co~ 
eval With that of their partners, the gentiemen. ¢ 

A very vulgar man ina party of gentlemen is in an 
awkward predicament} certainly; but a genttemaw 
amongst a party of vulgar men is more unfortunately 




















situated. If he is talented, his talent ot be appre- 
ciated—his refinement Will become mailer of dertsion— 
and his feetings will be wounded by even the kingitess of 
his companions. - . 


In much sucha situation as that of this unfortunate 
gentlemany do we conceive Mrs. Pore to’ stand, at the 
minor theatres ; at &il eyents, with reference to the gene- 
rality of the performers around her. 

At Brighton,.in the county of Sussex, about the year 
1797, Miss Susan Lucas - 


“« tuhaled the b¥eeze that blew across the sea,” 
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for the first time; that is to Bay, she not only breathed 
the sea-air in that year, but breathed for the first time at 
that period. Mr. Lucas, her father, was a brewer, and, 
at that period, man of considerable fortune ; and he 
brought up oar heroine in a style commensurate with his 
station, When achild,she was as accomplished as she 
was lovely-—and this 33 saying much. Mr. Lucas was 
unfortunate in business. He lived gaily—gave balls— 
whilst his brewhouse was neglected—and, by thinking 
more of hops than malt, he became embarrassed, {t was 
then that Miss Lucas, wits a rtsolution that does her ho- 
nour, determined toadd her mite of exertion, if not to her 
parent’s aid, at all events to abe e hig burden. But, 
alas.! the roads to acquirenient For woman are few; and, 
‘after some reflection, the stage presented the only means 
of subsistence to our heroine ; who was resolved not wo 
burthen a parent in his adversity, who had so Id¥ishly ex- 
pended his fortime on her, in the hit of prosperity. 

Miss Lucas received some instructions from a gentle- 
man at Brighton, (Mr. Bew, we bosiese,) For our parts, 
we have a strong antipathy to these instrnctions for the 
stage; but as in this case it appears the gengleman did 
no harm, we shall not make any observations upon the 
subject, but *¢ reser e the point’? for the effusion of our 
gall, at some more advantageous opportunity. ~ 

Our heroine appeared at Brighton, in the year 1814, as 
Emily Worthineton, in The Poor Gentleman, As a native 
of the town, and under the circumstances of ler appear- 
ance, she was of course well received; and her looks and 
acting v.ould have insured her admiration, had ehe had no 
adventitious aid. 

- An anecdote is told of the Lieut, Worthington of the 
aight, which we insert for its drollery, rather than its 
authenticity. A prompter’s duty, be it kncwn, reader, 
is not (o give the line, but the leading word, waen a per- 
former lacks bis aid as thus:—‘* Tis not alone this 
mourning suit, good mother!’? If Hamlet stuck, the 
prompter would say. ‘* Mourning suit.’ And this, as the 
r3e 
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leading idea, would, in rine Sac out of ten, prove 
sufficient. To our tale:—The venrrable Licugnané found 
bis inemory fail him, where he should have said— A 
gallant soldier’s memory will flonrish, though hureble turf 
be osier bound about his grave.” ‘The Lieutenant got on 
famously, until he came to“ flourish ;?? and thgre he (speak- 
ing technically) stuck dead. © Osier," cried the prompter. 
On which Worthington, drawing bimsclf up with giych 
dignity, proceeded as follows:—* A gallant soldier’s 
memory will flourish, though his futher was give HOSIER !? 

After playing a short fr 
joined Peniey’s compan 
where she was pgaged as 

Scripture informs us, ¢ that itis not mect for man to, 
be alone 3”? and though we ¢ find no parallet passage - 
well regard ( woman, yet the principle iInculeated is, we 
believe, % cognined eunalls by each sex. Now, ia M 
Penley’s company wh a ‘gentleman of imcommon alti- 
tude, of pleasing mamers, and of g exterior, yelept 

Now, Mr. Pope is as unpleasant a fellow to 
with, inside a gach, reader, asyoucver met. But _ 
this is thegfault of his legs, not of Iimsell ;"fur he pos. 
sesses Most companionable qualities, and is the soul of 
good fellowship. Miss Lcas did wot meet him (as we 
did, to oGr sorrow) asgne of four inside a night coach, 
therefore knew not the annoyance of his long conclusions. 
She saw hin only wih be Ost persons sce him—~- 
as a man of talent and urbanity—and he Found favour in 
her sight. 

How longa cowtship decucred betweth this ta 
we cannot correctly states but, however, the 
cepted Pope, and made h 
of October 1816. 

Some time after this event, the new-marvi 
journeyeer northwards, aud d joined Macready, 
castle-upon-Tyne, And, says a kjographer of this lady, 
“ Tt is to this gendeman’s oreue talent as an actor, in- 
efructor, and director of a theatre. wir heroine, in a great 
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degree, owes the fame she has acquired in the dramatic 
art.” Now, Mr. Macready (late of Bristol) is, as our 
readers know, an immense favourite of ours; and we 
therefore are glad of this opportunity of bearing testimony 
to his genius, on the great authority of an anonymous 
writer ir Zhe Dramatical und Musical Magazine, produced 
is. 1823, and duly sold to the buttermen in the vicinity of 
its publisher’s, speedily afterwards, Mr. Macready is 
the very man ‘o insiruct an elegant actress. Ife is a man 
of refined manners—sup2rior dictjon—his movements are 
graceful and various—his mind is well stored with know- 
ledge—his tones are soft and, harmontus—his address 
bland aud courteoiis—his very figure is a model of grace, 
Or, if he be not all that we describe, at least we wish 
he had been, for the sake of his eulogfst in th aforesRid 
Magazine, so liberally patromised by buttermen and other 
consumers of waste paper. 

With the elegant, courteous, and refined Macready, Mr. 

Mrs. Pope remained some time. The lady opened 
as Angela, “nd played all the leadmg characters to John 
Kemble, when he came to take his farewell at Newcastle, 

After a probation of two years in the country, our he- 
reine was introduced by Kean to Dru-y-lan_ theatre, 
where she inconsiderately consemed to appear without an 
engagement. Contrary to her ewn wishes, she opened in 
Portia, a part.anfitfed to her powers. ‘Phe worthies who 
conducted this unfortunate theatre, offered her a salary 
far Lelow ner rz2rits, which sh, very properly refused ; 
and, accepting an offer from Bath, went to that city, and 
opener in Cordelia, to the King Lear of Charles Young, 
of the Theatre-royal, Covent-garden, 

In the city famous for Portland stone, aad | nothing else, 
Mrs, Pops, wonderful to relate, wbecame 3 3 favourite. 
We always wonder, when the present race of Bathonians 
admire anything realy good. Bath is a city of cere- 
mony—conceit and ignorance lave built their palaces 
there—the society live_in the interchange of cold common- 
Pisce: civil ties—and the mind bewmes belittled Rmongst 

et ~ 
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them. It is an old saying, that five feet eigat inches, 
white pantaloons, hessian boots, a frogged surtout, white 
Sloves, and a new hat, make an actor a fa®ourite at Bath, 
Proverbial jokes are often as remarkable for their truth 
ag their singularity. . 

A performer is a favourite at Beth only in pepportion 

- to the number of letters of recommendation he brings to 

private families; when, in truth, the only letter of re- 
commendation should be talent ; for that ® (or ought to 
be) an universal one, eo te 

The playgoing people have been playgoers for the last 
half century. ‘ey are, for the most part, very old—— 
and more stupid than old—more prejudiced than stupid, 
Scandal is the aliment on which Bath exists, and the thea- 
tresis the place furtit, Thore the toothtess, sightless cote- 
ries congrégate—poor old women, who like to see nice 
young men upon the sTage—and wretched old men, who 
like to peep through their spectacles at pretty women, 
The theatre is managed Dy sume elderly gentlemef, who, 
to judge by their looms, must have commenced the pro- 
fession very soon after the death of Shakespeafe, and who 
have some antedilnvian notions respecting plays and 
players, so longheld, that they at length regard them as 
truths, ~ M additivn to shis, a few bad actors, of long 
Standing, are influential; and pieces are played for them, 
and no one else. .This, We affirm, is Bath, We know, 
that had we occasion, in preparing this Memoir, to consult 
with or visit Mrs. Pors herself, she would (eliaus thas she 
was very happy at Bath—that the audiénce were ele- 
gant—and the managers men of talent, &e. &cL The 
truth of all which we do not dvubt, as far as her impression 
Went but it fortunately happens, that we are not obliged 
(0 go to any~performer, either for information or opinion s 
and are happily as unghackled aud independent as other 
dramatic biographers have been sewile and adulatory. 

For two seasons, Mrs. Porn remained th leading actress 
at Bath, when an offer from David dward 
the Haymarket, theatr_, brought 
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many interviews, terms could not be agreed to} and 
Mrs. Pore, having lost the opportunity of returning to 
Bath, was about to accept an engagement from the 
+ elegant and urbane”? Macready, and avail herself again 
of his ** great talent as an actor and instructor ;”? but an 
offer from-the north, in the mean time, took her down to 
Newce:.stle once more, dien ander the management of 
Vincent De Camp, one of the many good actors whom" 
London seems to base expatriated. She remained until 
he disbanded his tr ‘oop. and then Mrs. Pope came to the 
Coburg theatre. 

“ Facilio descensus’’—the lady has since been at the 
Surrey and at Astley’s, She has been with minor per- 
formers, not of them—a member of the theatre, not of the 
company—as much out of place as a rose in a cabbage 
garden, or a solitary pearl ina garnet neckice, 

Lest we should be thought pyjudiced with respect to 
the Surrey, Coburg, or Astley’s, we shall Ict one of the 
theatres answer us, by the production of some of ils regu- 
lations, 

‘The fe'lowing were amongst‘The “ articles’? in the 
rules of the Coburg theatre, as applied to the ladies, dur- 
ing the Arkenstall dynasty — 

*¢ The said ——— i per jowes, neglect~ 
ing or omitling any part of the"evening’s performance, or 
repeating any partof acl fer that shall have been ex~ 
punged from the manuscript, (withoit the manager’s or 
proprietor’s consent,) or for inattention, or improper be- 
haviour on th. stage, during-any part of the entertain- 
meni, shall be subject to a heavy fine, in the option of 
the manager. 

“ For quarreling in ahy part of the theatre, if to the 
interruption of a rehearsal, or the business on the stage, 
the said hall forfeit one guinea shut if a blow 
be given, the striker shall forfeit his week's § salary. 

“© If the said ——— shall play any tricks with the pro- 
perties, dresses, or any other article belonging to the 
evening’s exhibitiv: , shall forfeit five shillings; and if 

& Po 
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. ’ 2 
any of the properties, dresses, or anything appertaining 
to the theatre, be wilfully or negligently destroye® by the 


said ~———, the full value of the same shall be paid for 
by the said —__, = * 
« That the said ———, in the articles by herself pro- 


~ vided, such as stockings, dancing-pumps, bowts, stage- 
jewels, feathers, &c., shall be corretpondently negt_ and 
“tlean, under the forfeilure of one guinea; and shall at-« 
here strictly to the dressing of characters through the ran 
of a piece, in exact conformity to the origingl dress de- 
termined on by the manager, Or otflerwise be subject to a 
fine of ten shillings. 

“© In case she sain ——— shall wear part of her dress 
under her own clothes, or the dress appertaining to ano- 
ther character which y have to perform in the 
course of thy night,"er in any piece which she doth not 
belong to, shall forfeit t UYings. 

** Should the said — be proved to the satisfaction 
of the proprictors, that she has removed or torn down any 
notice put up in the green-Foom, (or any other apartment,) 
by the proprietor or proprietors, she shall forfeit ten 
shillings.’” 

Of Mrs, Popr’s talents we entertain a very favourable 
opinion. Sle is ene of the few actresses (o whom the 

~ ‘ . 7 Oe 
term ‘ mMobtrusive’”’ striely applies. The reader “will 
+ be pleased to observe, that we by no means wish to im- 
ply, that obtrusiveness is the prevailing feagure of our 
stage; but merely that the reverse of it is an uncommon 
attribute. There is somethizg in the profession atogether 
very much at variance with ail that we consider femitfine ; 
and the practice of it is very apt to destroy that sweet 
consciousness that must women betray, when forced into 
display. Obtrusive is a term which is applicable to few 
performers of The present day; but there certainly are a 
few, beneath” whose inffictious we sit in silent musing, 
nighily; and who, as it were, burst epon and startle us 
atevery entreé. And this really appears to be the fault 
of their natures. We will, however like eres, “‘ men- 
tion no names.’? Now, Jf there be two or three gatle- 
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men, an_ about as many ladies, whom we deem obtrusive 
in their styla; there are certainly, out of the whole stage, 
not more whc-can be deemed unobtrusive, of cither sex, 
Indeed, the quality seems properly confined to women— 
for it wou'l degenerate into sheepishness in men. Ma- . 
dame Vestris, all must admit to be a fascinating woman, 
and a charming actress; but it would be ridiculous tow 
describe her as unobtrusive. Neither could that term 
apply to Mrs, Davison, or Miss Kelly, or Mrs. Gibbs, or 
Miss O'Neill, or any oLour great actresses, save Mrs. W. 
West. We are almost tempted to say, that to Mrs. Pope 
and Mrs. West this term is exclusively confined. Great 
as is the charm this characteristic gives to stich parts as 
Desdemona, dmogen ( Cymbeline, ) and Cordelia, it mars, or 
at least injures the effect of Widow Cheerly, Letitia Hurdy, 
and a host of similar parts... 

In a confined line, Mrs. Pop has scarcely her equal 
upon the stage, It is in elegant and sentimental comedy. 
Julia (Rivals,) Lady Grace (Provoked Husband,) Char+ 
totte (Gamester,) are perfect in he-hands, Yn Desdemona 
and Belviaera she is excvedingly good; but the last scenes 
of each, particularly the latter, call for more power than 
she has, or at leas more than she chooses to e vert. 

Icis really dreadful to see suvha woman at the Coburg 
and at Astley’s—moving amid sawdust. She should be 
at one of our national theatres, And if Mr. Price be de-~ 
termined ‘to get a good company, this lady should form a 
member cfit. We do net mean to mention her as a prin- 
cipal, but an adjunct. Mrs, Popr must please as a lead- 
ing ectress—she would do neo more. In a secondary 
station, she need fear no competitor; for she assuredly 
has no superior, 

As elegince is the distinguishing feature of her acting, 
vo is it of her beauty—she is tall and exquisnely propor= 
tioned ; her cumple sion isinclined to dark ; her eyeshazel 5 
her hair rather dark. She is represented to 1:5 as a most 
amiable woman wad exemplary wife; and, altogether, 
she is nerhaps the erly Pope tha’ ever possesses so many 
cardinal virtues. 
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THE HISTRIONIC PROFFSSION CHARACTERISED SY A 
MAN OF WIT, 

A player (says the author of Hudibras) is a represen- 
tative by his calling, a person f al! qualities and, though 
his profession be to counterfeit, he endeavours to make 
his words and actions always agree. It is his labour to 
play, and his busifess to turn passion into action, The 
more he dissembles, the more he is in earnest 3 and the 
Jess he appears himgelf, the truer he is to his profession. 
The more me deceives men. the greater right he does 
them; and the plainer ~nis dealing is, the less credit he 
deserves. He assumes a body like an apparition, and 
can turn himself into as_many shapes as a witch.. His 
business is to be somebody else,and he is never himself 
but when he has nothing to do. He gets all hespeaks by 
heart, and yet never means what he says. He is said to 
enter when he comes out, and to go ov when he goes in. 
When hes uff the stage he acts a gentleman, and in, that 
only makes his own part himself. When he plays love 

~ and honour in effigy, the Jadies take him at his word, 
and fail in love with him in earnest; and, mdeed, they 
may be truly said to fall in love, considering how. much 
he is below them, This blows him up with s- much vantty, 
that he forgets what fe is, and, as lie deludes -them, 60 
they dohim. He is like a motion made by clockwork: 
the poet winds him up, and he walks and moves forward, 
until his part ** run down, and then he is quiew ’ He re~ 

" presents maj excellent virtues as they light in his part, 
but knows no more of them than a picture does whom it 
resembles ; his profession is a kind of metamorphosis, to 
transform himself out of one shape int another, like a 
tailor’s sheet of paper. 
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INCLEDON’S PAREWELL. 


On_Friday last, Oct. 8, 1824, the Southampton theatre 
was crowded, 21 consequence of the announcement that 
the aboye once-celebrated singer was to sing four of his 
Most popular songs, and to take leave of the stage in a 
short address, Lt is net generally known, that Incledon 
made his-debiit at Southarapton exactly forty years ago. 
The jate Mr. De Veuile, hearing him sing a song at a 
public-house, was so much struck with his extraordinary 
powers, that he introduces him to his theatre, Te immee 
Giatety received the warmest tribuie-of admiration, and 
rapidly rosc thio fame. The songs he seiected on this 
occasion were, Black-eyed Susan, Death of Admiral Ben- 

bow, Scots wha hae wi? Wallace bled, the celebrated duet 
of Als Well, with Mr. Belton, and -Zhen Farewell, my 
trim-built Wherry. To criticise the singing of man up- 
wards of sixty, who has undergone the hardships he has, 
would be ridienlous ; that was not the thing looked for— 
suffice i: to say; his singing showew whathe once could do. 
There was, however, something ver affecting, and per- 
haps pleasing, in the contrasi (in the duet) between his 
vice, quivering, and alt in want of breath to fill it, yet 
still manty and pow rfwl, and Mr. Bolton?s youthful one, 
full of cadence and execution. tis unnecessdfyto say, 
that he was most rapturously applauded, and the duct was 
omeored, After the fast song, he addreysed the audience 
nearly as follows :—« Ladies and Gentlemen,—It ig with 
the sincerest feelings of gratitude I am capable of, that I 
stand before you this evening; to return you my most 
hearifell thanks for the distinguished patroaage you have 
. “ver conferred on me, In this tow, and on these boards, 
-| first appeared as a singer ; and the encouragement 1 
then received from you has proved, I may sa>, my passe 
port tofame. Ladies and Gentlemen, since that period T 
have passed through many vicissitudes—I have served 
his Majesty in many engagements—there is not a ship in 
the navy, nor are ih_re many towns in the country, that 1 
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have nor sung ins but stil! your early liberality has never 
been effaced from my memory, It is now sixeyears ago 
since 1 left the stage, but it has always been my wish to 
appear once more before’ you. Ladies Rud Gemtlemen, 
age, sickness, and infirmities, have altered me much from 
what J once was, but [ have always doue‘my Lest to please 
my kindest patrons; aud J repearit, Ladie: Sand Gentle- 
men, while I Jive I shall never forget the supporteagd 
eucouragement I have received from the inhabitants of 
Southampton.”? A tremendous burst of applause follow~ 

ed, and the yeleran vetted te ome the 








age for ever. 


7 QUIN’S GENEROSITY. 

Mr. Rich proposed to Quin, that the afterwards cele+ 
brated George Atm Bellamy should make her debit as 
Monimia” She repeated parts of the play to them. At 
length, Quin, compleTely disgusted, exclaimed to Rich, 
“Tt will not do, sir!?? The managet coully replied, 
though accustomed tovbe guided by his favourtte per- 
former in almost excry concern connected with the thea- 
tre, “It shall do, sir?’ On the first nigheof her pers” 
formance, when Miss Bellamy retired frum the stage, 
amidst the loud applause of the audynce, Quin lifted her 
up im Bis arms, and gxelaimed,  Thoa art as divine 
creature, and the tree spirit is in thee !?? Sle afterwards 
became so partiq! to her, that he once addressed her in, 
the following words, as given by George Ann herself, in 
ber autobiography :— My dear gir, you are vastly fol- 
lowed, Vhear, Do not Mt the love of finery, or apy other 
inducen 2nt, prevai. upon you to commit any indiscre- 
tion, Men, in general, are rascals, You are yoting and 
engaging; and therefore ought to be doubly cautious” 
Tf you west anything in my power, whieh money can 
hase, come to me, and say, ¢‘ James Quin, give me 
a thing,’ and my purse shall be always at your 
service.”” a 
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A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


The same beautiful actress was excessively pleased 
with Pope’s Homer, and having learnt the.three first 
books, persraded ber father, Lord Tyrawly, to introduce 
her to Pope, that ‘she night have the pleasure of repeating 
ther tothe author himself. Her disgust can hardly be 
conceived, when, on entering, before she had time to col- 
lect herself or examive him, the great litte man rang for 
his housekeeper, and divectef her ** To take Miss and 
show her the gardens, and give her as much fruit as she 
chose to eat. 





FAME, 

Theophilus Cibber aid, having askéd his servant wnat 
opinion the world had of him, and being auswered not a 
very favourable one, “ Well, lef them speak of me at 
all, and 1 shall be satisfied.”” 





GARNICK'S HAMb 


Harris, onc night, was waiting at the stage-door for 
Garrick, while he was performing in the closet-scene in 
Hamlet.’ Ho was so struck by his talent, that ~hen Gar- 
rick came to meet him, though ney usually called each 
other by their christian names, b 
tarily receding, calling him * Sir, 








” and vowing with reve- 
rence, After Garrick had stared in astonishment, and 
Hani.s recovere ' ltimsclf so fat_as to explain, the former 
acknowledged, with a smile of gratification, “ that, next 
to Parcridge’s description of him in Tom Jones, this was 
the most gennine compliment he bad ever received.’’ 


Harris used regularly to amuse his friends, after dinner, 
with this story. 





TERENCE’S PLAYS. 
A a dinner part:, when most of the company had 
drowned their cares aml pleasures alike in the bow] sacred 
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to the jovial god, Macklin suddenly and violenly smack- 
ed ihe person next to him on the back, exclaiming, ** Who 
are you, sir??? It was a short, fat, [ssh cleggyman. 
“ Now, sir,” continued Macklin, not waiting for a reply, 
* what is your opinion of Tertuce’s plays??? The poor 
parson, half confounded, muttereds ‘* What,"do‘you mean 
his Latin edition ?”? “* Do you think,’’ rejoine Mgck- 
lin, repeating the smacking operation, ‘* do you think I 
mean his Irish edition, and be d—d to you!” 








ON THE RETIREMENT, OF M133 M, TREE.® 


The day, the happy hour is come, 
Pregnant with springing hope and joy, 
That Quides thy gentle virtues home, 
Where envious~olasts can ne’er annoy 5 
The wish’d-for day, whose coming gives 
All that thy youcifal fancy sought, 
All that thy sanewine heart believes 
The portion OF atlection’s lot. 


O may the wish thy heart has form’d, 
The anxzous hopes thy breast has heaved, 
Be never by distruSt alarm’d, 
Or by base treachery deceived 5 
A heart like thine should have reposer 
Amid its kindest feelings, whole, 
Nor should the bligh of cnvious weos 
Arrest the calm that fans thy soul. 


For thou art one, whose-way was fraught 
With wily snares and secret guile ; 

¥et thou, by Virtue’s dictates taught, ~ 
Escaped, unhiim’d, from every toil: 








* These lines received a promise of insertion at the period, 
but wer overlaid. * 
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Still -ild and gentie in thy path, 
Thou kept thy rough, but honour’d road ; 
-Secure, atleast, from Virtue’s death, 
And all the ills by such bestow’d« 


Long sa‘ling on a troubled sea, 
Where, wreck’a, unnumber’d vessels lie, 
- ‘Thy virtues lit thy gentle way, 
And pointed out the harbour nigh; 
At length the dangerous season past, - 
When dreaded tempests threaten youth, 
Its solidgoys are come at last, 
Unclowded, in their lovely truth. . 


Though oft upon that dreaded wave, 
The bark of Virtue has been togt, 
Though many- there have found a grave, ~ 
Or perish’d on its rocky coast 5 
Yet hath the struggle wreathed their name 
En hallowed memory, everpright, 
Which, like pure Virtue’s beacons, flame 
With-meteor glory on the night: 


But thou, less hapless in thy fate, 
Hast braved we tempest and the storm, 
And fragrant breezes gratulate, 
Shed o’er thy hours a deathless charm: 
’Tis meet ‘hey should—-when others see 
The cup of joy on such bestow’d, 
They turn their wishful eyes on thee, 
_ and travél in thy happy read. Oscar. 


Remarks on the Ancient Dramas produced at The Bull, er 
the Fortese Playhouses, By Sir Pamir SipNey. 


“¢It is faultie,’? says that gallant knight,-** both in 
place and time—the iwo necessary companions of all 
corporale actions. For the stage should alway present 
but one place ; and rie uttermost time presupposed in it 
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should be, both by Aristotle’s precept and commyn reason, 
but one day, There are both many dayes and many 
places inartificially immagined. But if & be so,in Gor- 
boduke, how much more in all the reste ?—where you 
shall have Asia of the one side, and Affricke of the other, 
and, so many other under kindomas, that th® pir, when 
he comes in, must ever begin with telling wheréhe i: ig, or 
else the tale will not be conceived. Now you shall have 
three ladies walke to gather flowers, and then wee must 
beleeve the stage to be a gerdeg, By and*by wee heare 
newes of shipwracke in the same place, then we are to 
blame if. we accept it not fora rocke, Upon the backe 
of that coifes out a hideous monster with fire and smoke, 
and then the miserable beholders ase bound to take it for’ 
8 Cive; while som in the mean time flie in, represented 
with some"swords and buck’ers, and then what hard heart 
will not receive it for x pitched field ?”” 


“Ewenasis. 

| When Garrick hawplayed some little tine at Good-~ 
man’s Fields, Johnson and Taylor went to see him per= 
form, and afterwards passed the evening at a tavern, with 
him arj eid Giffard. Johnson, who Was ever deprecating 
stage-players, after ceisuring some mistake in emphasis, 
which Garrick had comuitied in the course of that night’s 
acting, said, ‘¢ The players, sir, have got « kind of. rants” 
with which they run on, without any regard either to ac- 
cent or emphasis.” Both Garrick ard Grffard~-were 
offended at this sarcasm, and endeavoured to réfute it; 
upen which Johnsen rejoined, ‘* Well, now, Ll seve you 
something to speak, with which you are litde acquainted; * 
and then we shall see how just my observg‘ion is. Let” 
me hear y_\ repeat the ninth commandment— Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbour.’?’ Both 
tried-at it, and both mistook the emphasis, which should be 
upon shalt not and false. Johnson put them right, and en- 
joyed the victory with 1 great glee ~ 
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hhavy, and was one of the company belonging to the ship 
Raven, at the age of ten, and was engaged in the 
bleckade of Toulonr He had also thehonouwof being 
with the Earl of St. Vincent, in (hat great and distin- 
guislied victory which gave the gallant admiral his title. 
There are many tales on recor@of his cdbr#ze: among 
others, his boarding an Algerine corsair procufed hjm,the 
thanks of his Captain, for his truly gallant conduct. 

His next nautical exploit was concluded by being 
wrecked in the Raven, Whichwas cast Bway near Cux- 
haven, The fatigue he underwent, for twa days and 
nights, during this ‘calami ty, brought on a rheumatic fever, 
which n&arly éost him his life. No scouer did he recover, 
than, nothing daunted at past events, be joined the Prince 
Ff Wales, whichformed part of the squadron commanded 
by Sir Ieébe¥t Calder, ewployed in the blockading Brest 
harbour. In this and othyg, vessels he continued, until « 
the peace of Amiens, when fi@ was paid off, and left the 
navy. ~ 

His devotion to canvass, however, did nat for dake him ; 
for, in Jan. 1804, Mr. T. P. Cooxr: appeared ina subor= 
dinate character at the Royalty theatre ; and such was 
the judgment and good taste that he displayed on this 
occxsiom, that Mr. Astley engaged him for thg Amphi- 
theatre, upon liberal terms; where he continued until 
Laurert, the celebrated Clown, induced him to enlict 
under his baunérs, at the Lyceum. Aner here he estab- 
lished himself as an actor of More than ordinary capabi- 
lities. 

Mr. Elliston, perhaps, fearing that Mr. CooxE was en- 
joying more happiness than ought to be his stare, pro~ 
posed to him to undertake the stage management of. the 
Surrey; and he commenced this amusing_and delightfal 
duty ir the year 1808. And, notwithstanding all ihe 
mutilated. tragedies that were produced by the great 
Lessee, at that period, ow herovalways appeared (o the 
greatest advantage, and made himself an universal fa- 
yourite. During the recess, hu fSok a trip te Dublin. , 
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H. Johnston had the Peter-street theatre there. Ours 
hero joined aim; and, after playing a great variety of 

characters, tried what he could do in pantomime ; and 

his Clown ina harlequinade, (the title of which we have 

forgotten,) added not a little to his stock of fame. After 

this, we have hin again at the Surrey, devoting his ener- 

gies to the personation of Three-finger'd Jack, Perouse, 

&c, e., and dividing the tragedy with Cobham. 

Jn Sept. 1816, in consequence of having accepted an 
gngagement from the sub-committee of Drury-lane, our 
truly enterprising heto firse appeared, in that splendid 
theatre, in the character of Diego Monez, in a melodrama, 
called The Quité Gate, and did as much fore the wart as 
‘possible, The next thing he was cast, was Bagatelle, in 
The Poor Soldier, which he played with irresistible comic 
humour 5 but his Hens Ketzler, in The InnMeepyr’ ss Daugh- 
&: was his masterpiece, and stamped him atonce as a 

lerling actor. 

Among the individuals that’ the sub-committee suce 
ceeded in uisgasting by their indecision and inconsistency, 
sYrts our herd, But he had encountere@__o much already 
in his weary pilgrimage through life, to submit to the 
caprice of ‘holiday and silken fools;’? he therefore en- 
gaged himself to lead w th Mr. T. Dibdin, at the Surrey. 

rhe Duke of Argyle is one of the many characters"in 
Which he was eminently successful. 

~n offer from the proprietor of- the English opera- 
house, indaced Mr. Cooxe once more to leave his friends 
in St, George’> Fields, Mr. CooxE, in common with 
many, have mucho thank Mr. Arnold for. On his 
boards, and under his management, Mr. Cooke had oppor- 
nities for a full devclopmect of his extraordinary 
povers. Mr. Arnald is, in every sense of the word, a 
manager; for it aatters not who are engaged Goder his 
banners, He knows that every mortalehas some ~pecu- 
Hiarity ; and if he finds no talent, he tries to suit the fact 
of the individual he is bound to give a salary to. Many 
Persons have, by this syctem, been made usefnl and amu- 
* = 
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sing adjuncts to our theatres, whose unaided exertfons 

_ would have been insipid and ansatisfactory, Mr. Wil- 
kinsou owes all his fame to the circumstance of this mana- 
ger having parts wriflen for his peculiarifies ; attd Keeley, 
tuo, is much his debtor on the same score. 

"fhe Covent-garden proprietors have atso had the ser~ 
vices of Mr. Cooxe; he has b&en stage-manager of the 
Coburg and is now a member of the Adelphi. indeed, 
Mr. Coons is so notoriously a talented creature, that every 
munagerial specutator is anxious to “ have a taste of his 
quality,’ in his gwn domain 


“ Knock’d on the waves, and battling with the deep,” 
. 





Mr. Cooke displayed his histrionic aptitude; and many 
stories are related of his nautical theatricals. His acti- 
“vity,-29,«in “early youth, was very remarkable ; his 
Strength prodigious. Being endowed with a mind supe: 

rior to his station, yand having received the rudiments hd 
a good education, Mr. Cooke attracted the attention and 

notice of his superidr officers ; whilst his heart? good fel- 
lowship ensure im the affection of his messmates. #0 
the littie dramatic displays that cheer ou sailors during 
a long voyage, he took an active and prominent part 3 

and Jherefgre, long before he sem his foot in a regular 
th®atre, he may be said tu have served an apprenticeship- 
to the scenic art, : 

Pearman, pur hefo, and W. Bennett, are, we thuk, 
the only marine artists now on the rretropolitan boards, 

It is rather surprising, that, although Yr. Cooxy pere 
sonated Epaulette ( Fontainbleau,) Derk Hatteitk, Robin 
(No Song No Supper,) &c. &c., at Drury, bis exertions- 
were but litle appreciated ; and even at Covent-gamten 
theatre, he never met that reception that his high talents 
deserve wo! _ 

Mry Cooxe has done almost every individual part he 
has appeared in, better than_any other actor whan we 
are acquainted with could have done it. His Bagatelle is 
far beyond the clumsy correctngss of Gattic, or the sput. 
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" tering of Farley. His sailors ave more steady than Mun- 
den’s, (Mun*2n was always a “ drunken swab 3°) lesw 
, Tigid than Fawcett’s; and only inferior in méllowness to 
Jack Banrister’s.-His melo-dramatioperformances equal 
those of Wallack; and in serious pantomime, no one (save 
Obi Smith) can stand one moment in competition with him. 
We will s-lect one or tvo characters in which this ex- 
taordinary-actor is pre-eminefit. First; for his per- 
formance of the nameless part in Frankenstein ;—~the thing 
ig a creation of his own brain—it is an embodying of a 
Poetical and supernatural Wsion=-it contains no trait of 
the theatre—no shade of anything that has been done be= 
fore—he comes to our view, a mass of moving matter, 
without stimulus or intellect—he seems to fave @yesight 
without vision—he moves as if unconscious that he is 
moving, and presents us a perfect and appalling picture, 
of an immense machine, moving without afy Mréct or 
ppropriate purpose, What can be more dreadful than 
his manner of walking against the ballustradé, as if un- 
conscious of the nature of the wooden obstruction, until® 
_forcing it down by mere manual power,-bhe falls to the 
ground? Wht can be more harassingMan the respira- 
tion which supplies the place of speech ?—a feature in 
this performance as novel as it was natural. Were we 
inclined to minutely jarticularise beautie®, we whald 
¥name his seizing the sword, gazing off the child, &c. &c.: 
but description can do no justice-te an effort like this, or 
convey any idea vf a performance, every fota’of which is 
fraught with extraordinary <udications.of intellect and 
acquire.sent, ~ Th~ dressing of this unearthly being is 
another point in which our hero has been pre-eminently 
successfu.. The creature, raised from the. particles of 
kuman remains gathered from the charnel-house, is brought 
before you in the green, ghastly hue of putrescent flesh. 
It is, indeed, the realisation of a walking corpse ; and 
his lack-lustre eye, and rough and withered air, render 
_H, upon the whole, the mst finished outré exhibition that, 
‘the stage of this country ever beheld. 
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Let us (urn from this fo hi¥ Hans (Innkeeper’s Daigh- ~ 
ter.) How exquisitely docs he depict thyGerman !— 
how admirably pourtray two seemingly inconsistent + 
qualities—cowardice and courage! “Hans, drom long 
habits of dangerous exploit, has grown callous to the 
efforts of human-power ; aud could smoke his pipe, whilst 
his adversary cocked his pistel. And this’ is habit of 
body. But, ih early infancy, having been taught.to, fear 
supernatural agency, his mind pervious ;" and 
the nap, that would stand with unshrinking apathy before, 
an cightcen pounder, simddeys at the wiisper of the name. 
of the archfiend. "The selfishness taught by suffering toa 
mean mind; the cool disregard to the wants af others $ 
and théexquisite indifference to the loss of human life ;* 
are s0 many brilliant pictarcs of real existence, that we 





would have wised the arena for their display had been in 


some ‘“Dote Tasting entertyinment than a melodrame. 

OF another order is his Orson in The Iron Chest® 
Hans is abrute, because he is unheeding to the wants of his 
fellow-men, Orsonwis a brute of assumptione—one who 
glories in the depravity of bis own heart, and gloats over 
the sufferings of his victims, ‘Phe first Wharacter is a. 
heartless one—the other is a being, whose heart is.wholly 
depraved, Ketzler would see a fylow-creature expiring 
fro. Mis wotinds, and leave him as he fuund hiyu—Orson_ 
would goad and increase the wretch’s misery. CooKe’s" 
Orsor_we like as welleas Emery’s. (is nere picturesence 
—and we'cab dispense with the dastr of rusticity Mat 
Emery very naturally gave-it. 

We have scen our hero performechafacters in low 
comedy, such as Sancho (Lover's Quarréls,} and with, , 
much satisfaction 5 though bis efforts in this liwe are exe 
ceeded by many of his contemporaries, 

His Brgatelle, and, indeed, all bis FreSchmen, have af 











* Gur Feaders cannot have forgot our hero’s exquisite none 
chatance, when he exclaims— 
“Silly fellow! wants te cut his threat !” 
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lightness, stat is wanting in the personations of Farley, 
Gattie, and J. Russé!l, who otherwise have conside- 
rable merit in “this line. Mathews, Tecamp, and our 
hero, are assuredly the best representatives of French- 
men now on theetage ; and, as the first gentleman is doing 
better things than kicking his heels as Epautette, and as 
the second seems expatriated from the metropolitan beards, 
(why we cannot even guess,) Mr. Cooxe may fairly 
. Claim the throne of pre-eminence. ne 

We had nearly forgotten to name pne of Mr. CooKE’s 
happiest efforts—the part of Rinaldo, in Gil Blas. This 
piece required more from the actors thae, pechaps, any 
one that was ever produced ; inasmuch as each individual, 
who was allotted a part of any importance, had, in his or 
her early scenes, to personate youth ; “second! midare 
age; and, lastly, old age. ~The keeping the link of - 
character through the ravages of time, was a task of no 
common order, Gil Blas had, successively, Miss Kelly, 
Pearman, and Bartley, as its representatives. We hesi- 

‘.tate not to affirm, that the progressiv__-teps of Old Scythe 
and -Hour-glass weve much more effectually marked by 
our hero in his admirable performance. The little pecu- 
liarity in his gait an* utterance were natnrally pxagge- 
rated ir. his concluding scenes, Tis was like his monster 
in Frankenstein: an effort that stands isolated from its 

xcellence. “oe a, 

In a word, Mr. T. P. Cooxe is, in most paris of the 
drama, a survrising perforiser. Whether he would have 
succeeded in the-first characters‘of tragedy, is watter of 
doubi, There is a want of flexibility in his features and 
tones, for higher assumption ; and his expressive face, 
that so well depicts the strong workings of intense pas~ 
sions, might ..t so readily pourtray the nice_ shades of 
minute ones. In such characters a. Gordon the Gypsey, 
Monez, &c., he now stends alone. His muscular frame, 
and gigantic appearance, make him a more natural re~ 
presentative than WalJlack, who has too much of the 

- Apollo Belvidere about him. Among Mr. Cooke’. per- 

= " Q4 
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formances, we must not forget to mention his Wan in Are 
mour, performed by him in the city piece, called The Lord 
Mayor’s Show. The €tility of this paratle, whith takes 
place on each recurring 9th of November, we leave the 
city gentlemen to determine; but, certainly, that a man 
of Mr. Cooxe’s capabilities shoul be employe in such a 
scenc, has always surprised us. We hope he had mere 
weighty reasons than we can divine, for submitting to 
such a degradation... We always deemed yocalising at a 
sity dinner, as a display beneath the dignity of any re- 
apectable member of the profession ; but being encased 
for exhibition, and setting oneself out fo the gazing and 
cheering Ufa holiday mob, is really a step below even & 





- Singer’s sufferauce. 


~As a.stage manager, our hero has judgment, unwearied 


. industry, ‘and exemplary »patience. His directions are 


given with mildness} but enforced with firmness. He 
never exerts his authority over the wretch beneath him, or 
tamely submits to the*blown-up fool above him.” 

Asa man, we hos> ever heard Mr, Cooxe’s s name men>« 
tioned with respect ut and delight. His manfers are un- 
assuming—his habits domestic. ‘ 

He is married to a yery amiableylady, and enjoys the 
regard Of a highly respectable circle of acquaintance. 

Mr. T. P. Cooxe is five feet eleven inches in height, 
and of « dark complexron, 
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—_ 


TONY BRUN’S SALT FISH. 


' “2 

Tony Bran, an erratic tomedian, with more ambition , 
than ability, was no less remarkable for his singular | sim- 
Plicity, than extreme fondness for angling. When he 
was member of the Liverpool theatré, he iid one even- ~ 
ing several lines in a stream near the town, in hopes of 
precuring an excellent dinner for Je next day. 2p the 
course of the night, a thpatrical wagy Beroiiging to the 
same company, went to the prace, drew up his hooka, 
and on some of them fixed red herrings, and on others 
sparrows, carefully placing em again in the former 
situation. Early in the morning, Tony went with a 
friend,-to secure his expected pYize, and drew. up the 
fed herrings; upon which he said, “« Before God! here 
are herrings! and, upon my faith, ready pickled, too 1’? 
Proceeding further, he drew the sparrows ca shore: 
after examining them attentively, he exclaimed, “ God 
bless my soul! this is indeei yery surprising! ¥ don’t ' 
worder ax catching the red herrings, because they were 
in their own clement, out I really never-before thought 
tuat birds li- cd in water! I saould as soon have expected 
to have shot fish in the air! But I will take care and 
nov be disappointed a second time, by tesiag my lines 
here for fresh fish? ~ 


, BURNING OP. COVENT-GARDEW THEATREyIN 1808. 


“rhe following wccount of this Jamentable event was 
furnished by a Correspendent ; and as it contains many 
95 
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interesting particulars, we submit « to our readers in 
the state in which it was forwarded to us. 

« fhe destruction of this very elegant theatre bY fire, 
is, we are sorry to state, to be added to the number of 
conflagrations of edirices dedicated to dramatic repre- 
_Sentations, which have occurred in the course of the last 
‘twenty-five years. About four o’clock, on Sugsday 
-rorning, this extensive building was discovered to he 
in flames; and so fierce and rapid was the fire, that no" 
exertion could stop its course. Within less thas three 
hours after its commencemens the whole of tae interior 
of the theatre was destroyed: nearly the whole of the 
scenéry, wardrobe, musical and dramatic libraries, and 
properties of~all Kinds, were a heap of stnoking ruins, 
‘AU the books and papers relative to the concerns of the 
theatre, as well as tl> produce of the preceding night’s 
performancd,-wéte preserved. A considerable number 
of engines promptly attesded, but there was a shamefal 
want of water for some time. It was upwards of an 
hour before some of the erzines could be supplied. They 
afterwards played with the utmost possible effect for up- 
wards of an hour, whet the roof of the theatre,fell in 
with a dreadful crash, and thus apnounced the destruc- 
tion of the interior of this elegant building. The fire 
raged wih~most ‘violence a: the upptr end of Bow- 
street; the western side 3f which, nearly as far as ‘the 
Police-offics, was soon burned down, to the extent of 
seven or eight house’, including the public-ho,se, called 
The Strugglers. In Hart-street,.the flames communi- 
cated to the houses on the opposite side of the strect 
from the theatre, and four of thom caught fire at~the 
same moment 3 but, by the great activity of the’p—plé 
and firemen, they suffered little more damage than a 
seyere scorching. Great apprehesions were enter- 
tained for th> Bafety of Mrury-lane theatre, asthe flames 
of fire were carried on by the wind, with foree and in 
great quantities, in that direction, = great number of 
people mounted the roof, ready, in case of actual fire, to 
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Leaving i sv better learninges circumstances to accomplish, 
For his proceedinges may appeare to be in haste, 
Yet ak together unprofitable his IMhoug he did not waste 5 
For at this daye, and ever, he deserveth the fame 
Which all wonkes deserves professinge that name, 


This wo, thy knihte Arneway, then mayer of this citie, 
This order toke, as declare to you 1 shall, 
That by iwentye-fower occupations, artescraftes, or inis- 
teries, a 

These pagentes should he played afer breeffe rehearsall, 
For every pagente a cariage to be provided withall, 
In which sorte we purpose this Whitsontyde, ~ 

~ Our pagentes into three partes to devyde. 


1. Now, you worshippfull Tanners, thar of custome oleae 
The fall of Lucifer did set o_t, 2 

Some writers awarrante your matér, therefore be boulde, 
Lustelye to play the same to all the rowtte ; 

And y¢ any thereof stand in any toubte, 

» Your author bis author hath your shoe let bee, 

Good speech, fyne players, with apparill comelye.” 


Such were the celebrated Mysteries of Chester. 

The first speaking sacred drama was Della wassion di 
Nostro Signor Gesu Christo, (Tne Passion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,) by Gialiano Dati. Bishop of San Leo, who 


- flourished ab at the year 1445. . 





LINES_TO THE MEMORY OF MR. RAE © 





© give_‘imi the tear that humanity claims, 
‘When in life’s warm merfian it flits from our view, 
Restrain the cold. murmur that sullenly blames 
The want vf perfections, the portion of few. 
And tho’ from the pure path of virtue he swerved, 
Deny not, the laurez of fame to his brow 3 ~ 
Accord him the praise that his genius deserved, 
And let pity forbid us to sully it now. 
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How frail is the tenure of aught.upon earth, ~ 
+ ‘How sweet are the flowers temptation keeps planting! 
Then, in holding the sctles of his error an® werthg 
Frown not, if some grains to the balance be wanting. 
In recording his faults, tet us put in array 
The virtues that blest and ennobled his mif 
Tf the first are not great, let us weep them away, = 
And whate’er be the last, be they loved and enshrined. 


While cold and unconscioug be presses his pier, 
How deadly the fog, who coul€ ievel a dart! 
And where is the friend will refuse him a tear, 
For the joes ehat once tortured that motionless heart ? 
No, his foe will be silent, his friend be resign’d, 
In the heavenly hope that his faults are forgiven, 
Ail tharizembrightest hope shall illamine his mind,— 
That he now is a ray in tle regions of héaven. 


Then come to the tomb ;—let us hallow the spot, 
Where the relics of genius for ever repose; « 
Add his name to the number of those, unforgot, 
Till Time shall UE Tost in eternity’s close. 7 
His partners in faine at his grave will attend,— 
His social companions will weep o’er his worth, 
And tlenearts"he so often could ’rapture and rend, 
Will remember the Rags he has left npon earth, 
M. Leman Reve. 


DRAMATIC AUTHORS IN FRANCE._ 


A dramatic writer in France is encouraged in a Negree, 
and with a punctilious attention to his ease and saterest, 
perfectly unknown in any otner country. He has a right ~ 
to one-twenty-first part of the gross reseipts of his piece, * 
every night it is performed in every theatfe of France, 
all his life. and’ his heirs for ten years after his death. 
The utmost care is taken both to protect his copyright in 
“the piece, and, what may seem more difficult, to secure 
him his due share of the profits cath night, in all the 
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theatres of France, whiclT far exceed a hundred in num- 
ber. A pi.-ticular office is established at Paris, in which 
the.author needs only enter his name, and he has no far-" 
ther trouble tottake. The office nas its correspondents 
and cashiers allover the country, and accounts to the 
author for his full profits, for a commission of two per 
cent. Atth® expiration of the two first years, the author 
of acy popular piece may rely on havin¥ cleared nearly 
£1700 sterling. After that the profits decrease: but if 

, the author has produced two or three such pieces, he not 
only provides decently fowhimstlf, but leaves his children 
a comfortable provision for ten years"after bis decease. 


G@ARRICK’S OTITELLO. 


Tue annexed letter is selected from > publication hy 
Mr. Benjamin Victor whose tract upon Marital ac- 
currences has been dignified with tle appellation of “+ A 
History of the Siage.”’ This gentleman enjoyed én ex- 
tensive connexion among the Thespgan fraternity, to whom 

his opinions were distributed with ancommon candour, 
and obtainuw, at least, an attentive (eeption, Many of 
his critical remarks are tinctured with acuteness, and the 
subjeined article evinces much free and judicious obser- 
vation, We have omy to premise, in addition, twa, Gar- 
rick relinquished the part of Othello, after a trial or two 
to accomplish its performance, which subjected hir, 
amidst many p-oofs of failure, to the trittmphant Sarcasms 
of Quin, who, when asked by a lady how he liked Mr. 
Garrick in-Uthello,—'© OthellowMadam !”? {replied the 
cynic,) ** Psha !no such thing. There was a little black 
bay, lis Pompey, attending there with the tea-ketile, 
who fretted and fumed abBat the stage, but I saw no 
Othello.” : 























Lo David Garrick. Zsq. 


Dear Sir, - = Marck 14, 1744, 
You are pleased carnestly to desire my sentiments of 
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you, in the character of Othelld.*—They wait on you in 
the following friendly dress. . 

“| My closest attention was never more commanded than 
by you last night in Othello. In the memoirs of the late 
Mr. Booth—in his theatrical character, Othello is men- 
tioned—-and at the close of it, I was enthusiast enough 
to prophesy—but last night you Was very near making a 
convert of the prophet himseif. 

I own Iwas most inclined to fear for you in your 
address to the senate; but there, even there, you ex 
celled your prosent rival} waose merit lies chiefly in 
declamation. - 

I found you had very judiciously applicd your study 
4 all the’great and striking passages in the character. 
The trancet had a fine effect; your manner of falling 
ito it, and yecovering from it, was extremely beautiful | 

After (us happily conquering the difficnities, and sail~ 
ing safely by those Tocks on which so many have been 
cast away, it would be ridiculous to make the least doubt 
of your ability to ace this character in the utnmst per- 
fection, But to srrive at this point, thera are some 
things to be done. I thought your pauses, "in general, 
not long enough, particularly in that famous soliloquy— 


J Thisfellow’s of exceeding hemesty.”- 


I think you-should Took long after him (Jago) before 
you sperk, and in the three places in that speech, if the 
pauses are not a little longer than yor made them, the” 
transitions appear too sudden ; dut your greatest and most 
apparent neglect was ir- the scene in ths fotrth acx with 
Emilia, when Desdemona enters to you, (taking hér hand) 
you say— ‘ 

“ Let me see your eyes.”. 











* Mr, Gartick’s first appearance in this part was made on. 
the 8th. = 

+ Mr. Quia. 

} This portion of the character, from its extreme length, has 
been omitted for many years, to the regret of many sensible 
actors. It occurs in Act. iv. scene J, of he original drama. 
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.It is evident, the words that follow— 





“ Look in my face”- 


are spoke in anger; Othello, at thac instant, observing 
the attentive eye of Emilia upon him, quits his wife 
with these words— 


* Some of your function, mictrese, %c.” 





and pushes her out of the room. You easily observe 
#his must not be spoken in anger, but in a peevish, smo- 
thered contemptiious tone, .nd exactly the same when he 
calls her in, and throws the money at her; this you did 
last night, not only in a wrong tone of voice, but in too 
wach hurry. ~ ~ 

To fix this upon your mind a little closer, give-me* 
leave to observe, that you commit the sane fault in your, 

_ Hamlet (a part in which you excel all within thy memory) 
in the scene with Rosencrans and Guilienstern, where they 
attempt to discover the true cause of your disorder. 
After Hamlet has ridiculed their attempt, by the stops on 
thé flute, he says— S’death! do you think I am easier 
to be played”on than a pipe ?””—This démands the same 
tone of contempt, which you spoke’ in a loud tone of 
anger, by which the sease is quite mistaken, and the dig- 

_ hity of the character Tost. Z rs 7. 

* Those gentlemen whe are in the interest of your rival 
(for by this character and King Jcin, the contention for 
fame is confirmed) say, that by your features you make 
comedy of that famous scene between King John and 
Hubert; and why is this? The reason is obvious, Your 

- rival shows in his looks and actions all he feels; which 
being littiey he expresses little: you, who have a quick 
conception, aided by a large quantity of spirits, are, 
perhaps, too art to run into the contrary extreme, I 
must confess, for my own part, I c uld wish, ‘n may 
places in Othello, your geatures were less violent, because 
in all parts of distress there is an extreme point, and 
there the utmost emotion would appear naturally beautiful. 
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As you have the happitiess Bf a most ‘expressive coun- 

tenance, you may safely trust more to that sewhich, with 

~ your proper and pathetic manner of speaking, would 

charm more succesefully, if these vioTent and seeming 
artful emotions “of body were a little abated. 

You see, sir, L have deliyered my sentiments with the 
freedom of a real friend, I dare submit {Neil to the cen- 
sure of the noble lord I found with you in your dressjng- 
room last night, and will even give you bis agreeable, 

avowed partiality into the bargain, because [ have a 
high opinion of his lor@®hip’s judgment and regard to 
truth, But, what@ver may be the fate of this adventure, 
pray believe that in the wide circle of your friends, you 
have nov a g¥eater admirer, nor a more sincere welle 
wisker than, 




















* Dear Sir, 
Your faithful friend, 


And Seryant, 


From a subsequent letter in the same volume, dated 
September 14, 1745, we learn that ihe foregoing remarks 
appeared, through an unknown cheonel, in “ The London 
Covzant,” a paper of that period, published by one Hin- 
ton, in St, Paul’s Church-yard, Their appearance ix 
strongly regretted by Victor to Garrick, and after pee 
fessing a belief that the publication, at Such a juncture, 
was intended « to serve some purpose,” he concludes by 
an avowal of his readiness to procure Mr. Garrick “ all 
manner of satisfaction possible for this rude injury 





CURIOUS STORY OF MANAME CATALANT.-~—FROM A GER 
= MAN PAPER. - 
“ Madame Angelica Catalani a German.” 
“ Qur readors will shake their heads, when they read 
the seeming paradox implied in the above superscription, 
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However, irs not an exaggerated patriotism that would 
attempt, by sophistical arguments, to represent the ‘Queen 
of song” a8 originally belonging to Gérmary, (as a certain 
modern, superlatively subtle critic bas tansformed 
Shakespeare into a German !) but we faithfully rclate to 
them the Glowing int®resting facts, from respectable 
authorety, and leave it to them to form thelr own opinion. 
‘A certain actor of the name of H » said, some 
Years ago, that ‘he knew Madame Catalani very well, hav~ 
ing performed with her at the same theatre in Russia, where 
she had at that lime figured under lhe name of Miss Doris 
Schaefer.’ This he said at ——, incidgptalle to two 
married sisters of the pretended Doris Schefer} whose 
attention was excited by it, because their parents hatl a 
daughter of the name of Doris, who ran ¢way, from there 
At the age of twelve years, out of love to the stag’. For 
a long time they bad obtained no new of her, till a letter 
came from the Netherlands to Magdeburg, the abode of 
her paremts, in which she deseribed™to them her happy 
GXuation asa vinger. Since then nothing more was heard 
of her, and tlic above assertion was forguiten. On the 
last visit of Madame Catalani to B. -, where the brother 
of Doris did not fail to so and hear that celebrated singer, 
he was sc-struck at the first sight with the extraordinary 
likeness, that he commrnicated his astonishment in the 
st_ongesi terms to his sisters at I1——, and to his Lvother 
at W——.° The’ latter, struck by the coinciding infor- 

















- mation of his_brother, and the actor above spoken of, 


took thé most ob ious and natural course, by writing 
directly to Madame Catalani, and requesting her to give 
him information on the subject, But now, reader, mira- 
bi + dictu! Madame Catalani delivered this letter to the 
magistrates at - ————, and desired them to inform the 
writer, that he should deliver to these magistrz_es the 
letter of the runaway danghter, and other famil, papers 
connected with its after which, ste (Madame Catalani) 
would explain herself further upon this affair. So things 
‘tand at preset ; and the writer of these lines can arm, 
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. that the two sisters of the pretended German Vatalani ap- 


pear to have a likeness, if not a striking one, to Angelica,~. 
whont he has frequently seen. Truly, says the reader, 
all this sounds very plausibly ; Dut does not Catalani, at 
the first glance, show in every feature the senuine Lta- 
lian? But we ourselves also buspend our spinion, and 
leave it to the future to decide, whether the histosy of 
music will one day say, Madame Catalani a Germ !”” 


ee ers 


PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

_ 

ENGLISH OPBRA-HOUSE. 

~ Ovnyisit to this theatre has convinced us ‘more than 
ever of the correctness~of the aseertion, that there is. - 
scarcely an actor on the stage, but can exceed his fellow 
in a particular part, Taorng, who has been the aversion 
of the frequeoters Of the English opera-house, from his 
first appearance, plays a character in The Cornish Miner, 
in which he is so perfectly original, that he has become ~ 
the chief attraction in the piece. Bennert’s accident 
has brought, Mr. Baker before twe public, in two first- 
raté characters; and, notwithstanding the very short 
notice at which they were undettaken, Mr. Baker had 
industry enough to bé perfect. He had only a few howrs 
to study them both; yct he acquitted himself highly to 
the satisfaction of the audience. 





SURREY THEATRE. 

Great half-prices, and tolerable houses at the ascey- 
tion of the curtain, continue to assare Elligton, that he’is 
yet estimated by tho public. The Coburg has engaged 
Mrs. MI*Gibbon as a kind of counter attraction. The lady 
has talent, but she is nearly anLaown to Longon, and will 
not; we fear, be found to draw. : 
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MEMOIR 


or 


“W. H. WILLIAMS, 


” (Late of Drury-cane Theatre and Vauchall Gardens; and now 
af Sadler"s Wells Theatre. 2 


~ 
Did you know what struggles I have encountered, yon would 
say I perform wonders.— Wheel of Fortune 


— 


Biograray may be “entertaining, when composed of 
fictions ; but it is valuable only, whe. its basis‘is truth. 
The queutity of amusing stories thax we haye in our serap- 

-.books is astonishing; but, alas! most of them, like Dame 
Alice’s tales, have only oné fault— tfey are not trhe.’* 
* Itiv not only necessary that things be true; but, to pro- 
duce any good effect. they must appear so too: Impro« 
bable truth is often more dangerous than probalne Salse~ 
hood. We do hope our character for veracity is sufficiently 
established, and that tales bord ring on the mervellous 
mey be believed upon our voucher; bat we have no 
anxiety to try the strength-of our credit in this way, and 
thererore frequently omit matter that would be_at least 
interesting. = 

In thy Memoir that we this day present to oor readers, 
we have a round unvarnishéd tale of the privations of 

* 4 youth, on his entering the scenic profession—desditute 
alike of draniatic knowledge an wardrobé=-with no 
guide but his inclinations—nv director, but hardly and 
dearly bought expcricitce. The lesson is a useful one. 
Read it—ponder oa t—ye pessesso s of tranquil firesides 
‘and friendly fendera- remove not your feet from the 
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hearth of home, to wander through the briaryepath of the 
drama—think of the comfortable cupboard, groaning be~ 
neath puddings, girloins, and other adoret yiands—think 
of the well-washed hose and snowy linen, that your pater~ 
nal domus supplies and contgins—and then bethink you 
of scanty pitiances—of wretchet quarter’, With your 
better halves, if You have any—of full hearts and empty 
stomachs—think of what talented actors haye endured, 
and do endure—think, then, what your own fate may be, 
even with dramatic genius Aud,-depend’ypon it, gentle 
reader, it is about t&n to one, you are as destitute of that 
uncommon quality as Mr. Claremont or Mr. Treby, 

We havé taken considerable pains to detail the facts. 
Ulereely in the following Memoir; and, though happily 
fez us, not from personal knowledge, are enabledo state, 
that (he Sums shared, ane the privations suffered, are 
accurately detailed, ~ s 

We will now peocted to history; merely premising, 
that_we do hope Mr. Wartrams’s good sense will tell him, 
that these old stories are not revived with anv malignante 
View with regard To him, but to benefit othersy Remem-. 
bering what he was, can reflect no disgrace on him, when 
we see what perseverance, industry, and ase have 
madesim, 

At Weston, near Bath, where poor Lovegrove is 5 taking 
his ‘ ev_rlasting rest,’’~on the 25th of May, 1797, (Yoly, 
Thursday,) Mr. Wituiaw Ilenry Witefams’ mother, 
who B 

“ Took just nine months to consi#er, 

~ ~ Before she would let hin be boFn,” é 

was safely delivered of the voung gemileman, Wifose life 
and adventures we are“about to record, His father was 
a facmer; but, shortly after our bero’s birth, instead of 
getting his Bread by ~rowing corn, he determined to make 
it himself: and accordingly came to London, and com- 
menced baker, We_have no retords of Master Wit+ 
LIAMS’s adventures, “antil he was ten years of age, or 
thereabouts ; and it_ +30 happened,that Messrs. Shepherd s 
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and Daws_~ did propose, during this part of Mr. Wie 
LiAms’s miuority, to introduce him to the notice of the” 
public, «3 Tom Zhkumd, at the Miner theatre, in Cathe- 
rine-street, which they had taken for the purpose of levy- 
» ‘ng contributions on their friends. The young gentleman 
appeared, ~dressed in~plack stockings and hessian boots, 
there being no fleshings that would fit . How he ac- 
quitted himself, is not in our power to inform our readers 3 
cthg critics of the day having omitted to mention the per- 
formance. Norhaye we any acTount of him, until he was 
seventeen years of age, a 
In 1814, he made his appearance at the Rerwick-street 
theatre, in the character of Prince of Wates, im Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV. The plume of feathers, the spangted’ 
- tunic, an? the tight whites, did the business—and nothin; 
but the stage occupied hisatten‘ion from that pertod. He 
formed an acquaintance af Berw.icx-street with a Mr. 
Richard Jarvis, who spoke of the folly of Wasting ‘time in 
private theatres, and advised a joumey toa sharing com- 
pany at Leatherhead. No sooner said than done, The 
recruits were welcomed by the manageT, and Winutaws ~ 
veast Jeremy Diddler, to play the very day he arrived. He 
did not know a line of the part, nor the plot of the piece. 
But that, made no difference. He walked"on at’ neght, 
and got on famously, ungil Sam (Mr. Tomlinson) addressed 
him in these words—* When you’ done, L’ll g0u05 for 
What you've saie, isn’t a Tnorsel like it.’” This was the 
first disagreeable our aspirant met with in the profession 
he had-chosen, ard made him feel very uncomfortable 
during. thé remainder of the farce. Not that he was kept ~~ 
Jong in thrs misery ;- for, as he knew nothing of the part, 
b said but little; he, however, made up his mind, in 
ture, to be as perfect in the words as possible. Taat 
wight was devoted by our hero to ‘otter wrilifz; and 
Mr. Williams, sen., received, per post, intelligence of his 
son, and was delighted with reading the animated descrip- 
tion of his more than brilliant success The letter spoke 
‘f glances from the s*de-boxes, tumultuous applause 
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from the gallery, and murmurs of approbati_n from the 
“pit. It farther suggested, that the comedy of Town anc 
Country might be scn., as the debutante proposed making 
his second appearance is Plastic, a part he had seen Mr. 
Wallack perform; and the young actor thought, that, wit 
a little attention, he might Strikoemit somemew beautie 
The fond father packed sp seven a, the tesired co= 
megy, and 2s. 6d.; which were inmediatel y despatched 
by the Leatherhead coach, carriage paid. Tue company, 
ed one fortnight at 4. oad, afd left the town 
much poorer than Tey entered it—bent uv course to 
Dorking, in Surrey—-stayed some (imc—bst absolutely 
could nor get*the people te come near the theatre at all, 
*Omche last night, fer the benefit of the whole company, 
the receipts ammunted to Ss. Ou Saturday nigh), Messrs. - 
Wirriams and a Mr. Dod helda council, and determined 
to dine on Sunday, at any rete, Ta e ony they had not 
performed for soe days.) Aceor; yy ut twelve at 
bight, they started ow the Loudon roa: in the course of 
many plans were thought on, to do aw: 
~ Fmnpressions that Wight arise in the minds ef sheir fri 
that their theatrical speculation was a failure ; and they- 
fooked im vain for ou orchard, to sacle vr a little fruit, that, 
miget ne profented at home, as * present from] Lord So- 
and-So’s garden.” “In the course of the search 
coverc] a bean-fiel; dct couple of 
were soon filled, for the pose of presentagion, in the 
event of nothing better-offermg. At seven o’clock, the 
weary foot wanderers arrived at their 
“course they had walked up out of choice, 
mind taking a little breakfast, as it wouldmortly be 
ready, and most obligingly condescended to stay dinne 
im-Jact, were at length induced to honour Mr, William 
residere, for a co_ple of days, with thelr presence 3 anc- 
then tock leave, and walked down to Mr. Bennett’s 
sharing company, at Hampton Court. Mr. W.H. opened in 
Sharp (Lying Vale|,) and Diggory, in AU the World's a 
Stage, and sang tv comic seuge ; and Mr. Bennett, wh 
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Hever stiffered an actor to wo wikigut his money, gave Mr. 

Wiitrams_his shace—three halfpence, “The Monday fol- 

lowing was ihe Mayor’s bespeak, and the manager netted 

sufficient to give our hero éenpencahalfpenny; who, con- 

sidering this sum “ but a poor* pittance’ for a lad of his 
~ spirit,’ particularly as he had acted five parts, and sung 

bree songs,-wnce moc made for the metropolis, with se- 
rious thoughts of retiring from the stage, without taking 
leave of the public. 

Love of fame now induced the retired comedian toturn 
author 5 and he produced.a piewe, called The Country Inn. 
His father being in the habit. of nweciing Emery at his 
favourite house, the Red Lion and Still, ia Drury-lane, 
handed that great comedian the MS, who sent it to Mr. 
Beverley ; who is preserving it for some great beezsiog, 
We presume, as it lias never yet been offered to the public. 
Our actor verified the old sayi ing, “ Let a mae once Fub 
himself against thescemts o€ & th-aere, and his destiny is 
certain.” Briey was seen, for ¢; y8. wandvringnear the 
stage-door of ihe Tottenham-siree theatre, but had not 
the courage to mect the manager, One morningpmw- 
ever, Mr, .everley having heard something of Vis rite. 
‘ical adventures, desired him to walk in—inquired if he 
could sing—-and, being answered in the affirraative, re- 
* quested to hear him. He complied, and sung Foor Little 

Mo, without music, oy the stage, in the presence DF the 
whele company, Mr. Beverley engaged him at twelve 
“whillings ver wovk, and ne appeared in the year"1818, as 
the dragoon in Tekeli, and sang What a beauly I did grow! 
to a double-encore. Ta the course of a fortnigtt, he be- 
camg a useful “member of the company, and got some 
00d pris, with an augmented salary. Mr. Wreirasts 
“atayed with the West London nanuger fe two seasons, and 
then entered. into an engagement tvith Klanert, of Ricti- 
- mond, for the xow comedy ; and, through the »erposition 
of "Dad, obtained the services of Emery for Ins benefit, 
which produced, after-paying all expenses, £30. Emery 
observed so much improvement in Wirttams, that he ree 
= r3 
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commended him jo Manty*s Motiingham company, then 
at Retford. Mr, Wittrams opened at the sast-named 
town, in the month of Dec. 1$19; and, at#he end of a 
foruight, the company had to prececd td*Ilalifag, a dis- 
tance of more than ninety*miles. Albeit, the poskets of 
our here were large enough to have held suficient sup. 
plies for any purpose —ten “shillimgs was MU they con 
tained. In thistiilemma, he thought on a cousth wie re. 
sided at Leeds, and had soje ed at his fathers house 
for two months together, He looked at the coachnan 
and guard of the Leeds lenthery cenveniefice, and seeing 
they bore the appeaftance of good nature, he desired to 
be taken towards Leeds, as far as they could, for five 
shillings ;~hus‘parting with half his capital for a ride of. 
ten nfiles, which was the regular fare, Te now saw 
he_had nothing towcust (o but pedestianisim ; and grrived, 
completely exhausted with fatigue, and wish bat two-and- 
sixpence in his pockes, tt iiseTousn’s"door, who met him 
cin the ymssage, al eablaimed, What! just arrived 
Well, youll recover fam the effects of your jougyey to- 
muiTIW. | Mind, and come to breakfast.”? The feelings. 
eneivihis unexpected reception eaciied, may easier be 
conceived than described. Hearisick with fatigue, acd 
disgusted eby the unthinking condict of his relative, he 
reached whe Sdracen's Ticad. where Ne fainted frm ex- 
haustion, and way put"to bed. The next anorning, after 
partakin~ of aa excelloxt breakfast, his Lill amounted to 
one shilling and sixpence, which paid, with many aco” 
~knowledgments, for that hit from a stranger, which 
he looked for in vain, insthose from whom he™had aright 
Ywoxpect it, At length, arrived at Halifax, gnd "having 
explored his pockets as he went along, he disctvered 
> -sixpence that haawscaped observation before. His wealtn 
if tach amounted to one-and-sixpence, This was throwr 
90 the tieiv of a coller, where he had taken lodgings, * 
with instructions to get tea immediately; afier which he 
retired lorést. if, reader, you Jaye ever been in the 
habit of thing lodgi gs. you must have remarked the 
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‘sexiraordinary vigilance of the good <olks of the house, 
for the first two or thrée day’. Lorg before our tired 
hero thunght of rising, the young lady of the mansion 
_came to inquire what he would like for dinner-—steaks dr 
chops.” “ T’ninot particular,” was thereply. “Trouble 
you for the money, sir.”’ He changed his mind, and 
would dine out, Dressed to the best advantage, behold 
our actor in the stréets of Halifax ;~-but he had not pro- 
ceeded far, before a bunch of five of Mis craft attracted 
his nocice.  « Who has got any money ?”? was soon gchoed 
from ear to ear, Sixpence was the gross amount of the 
funds of six of Mr. Manly’s “company: and, whilst jok- 
ing over their misfortunes, a letter Was put into tlie hands 
of one of the party, (a Mr. Shepherd,) postage of which 
amounted to ninepence. This caused, for aSmoment, an 
unpleasant sensation ; but was soon steceeded by-smales 
of gratification, when Shepherd produéed from the inferlor 
al note, and gengouslyelivided it with Ms brethren. 
In Manly’s company Mr? Wir 1Xus remained, playing 
the old men, and assisting in the stage.r.ahagetent, at a 
salary of twenty-eight shillingseper week, when he re~ 
ceived ar offer from York, of two guincas, tp [Tay the, 
___first old men ; and he made his appearance in the™dremth 
-or July, 1820, at Leeds, in the character of Sir Franéis 
Gripe (Busy Body ) and the King, in Bontbastes. W. 
Chap.aan was the low comedian, Dufing the Jime the 
company were at Hull, Mr. Elliston made Mr, Witciams 
an offer, to play three parts at_Drury for an e_gagement, 
in the event of hissuccess. This he déclineds but, after- 
wards, when an engagement was Offered for the seasor, 
itwWasacceptc1; and Mr. Wiettams made his_bow to his 
Londe= friends, ita the character of Risk. ae 
The great Lessee found our hero so usefel, that he en- 
tered into a further engagement with .am for three years> 
In the course of his second season, Mr. Winn1ams_ tame 
acquainted with a lady named L we, She was a highly 
accomplished woman, and possessed property amounting 
to upwards of £4000, Mr. Wireras “ did a bit oftina-_ 
. - r4 
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trimony,”’ and beceme a happy man. But the acquisition 
of this'sum inducedshim to speculate in the coal and wine 
trades, in both of which he was most unsuccessyfl, Mrs. 
Williams paid tho debt of nature, we think, Thout, three 
years back, 

Among the little events during his engagement at Drury, 
was the circumstance of Mr. EWiston promising Ny. Wit- 
Ltams’s services ta the rival theatre Tor one night, and at 
a few hours’ notice ; and that, too, at a time when he wag 
in the Sills for Major Sturgeon, of which he had onfy had 
notice at nine in the morning of tle day he was to play it. 
Mr. Witttams was busily engage@in"acquiring the textof 
Major Sturgeon, on this day, which was, by the bye, Miss 
Stephens’s last bepefit, when he receiveda message, that he 
must instantly study Leperello for Covent-garden, and play 
it tratsight, as Liston could not appear, in consequence 
of tie death of hi? father; which, to the credit o¥ our 
hero’s indusry and memory, we diduo the satisfaction of 
all parties. 7 i 

The folldwing y 20s oocurred béetween Messrs, Elliston 
and Wiutrams, during avparoxysm of madness tha® Mr. 
Hllistowis sometimes subject to. It was our ingation to 
hategiven our readers an account of the proceedings at + 
Bw-street, occasioned by Mr, Elliston assaulting MF 
Wiurrams; ‘but we are inclined to thigk that the follow. 
ing lettes ftom Mi. Wittzams to the Editor of The Drunay 
and the account of the trial of the cause which afterwards 
took place, will be inore gfatifying, : 


~«« Mr. DRawa—Feafing there inay be some irpression, 
to my prejcdice, left on th® minds of those who attended 
(fithe press or curiosity) during the hearing of nty Sarge 
against Mr. Elliston, at Bow-s'reet, (as That gentleman « 
Rited to what he Yancied a Ithel, &c. &c.) I beg most 
respeCerntlv to lay the facts as they then dceucred before 
you, Two "years backy Mr. Elliston thought proper to 
cali a meetirg of the performers for the discussion of 
_‘heatrical business, a fiw days after which. there aps 




















